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M. Hymans had only recently resigned the post of Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
in the Belgian Government when he was chosen President of the Assembly of the 
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held the responsible position of Belgian Minister to Great Britain. He met the emer- 
gencies of those trying years with a quiet dignity and urbanity that won many friends 
for Belgium at the Court of St. James’s.s M. Hymans is described as a polished man 
of the world and an orator of no mean ability. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


+ ees ies While the political and social 
of Industrial affairs of mankind are, for the 
Crisis : . . ° ° 

time, simmering, with only minor 
eruptions here and there, the New Year 
comes to a world in acute industrial crisis, 
grimly facing.the inevitable economic after- 
math of the Great War. No country is so 
favored as to escape the effects of the waste, 
the extravagance, the .inflation of the past 
six years, Human nature is so curiously con- 
stituted in its relation to economic matters 
that unheard-of high prices for the commodi- 
ties in which it has an interest are only rea- 
sons for expecting still higher prices and a 
new and unending era of them, despite the 


lessons of history. Thus the fall that is bound 
to come never fails to bring shock and suf- 
fering; and as this war and its waste and 
hectic overstimulation were the greatest in 
history, so the troublous penalties are world- 


wide and intense as never before. Silk in 
Japan, rice in India, wool in Australia, grain, 
coffee, and rubber in Argentina and Brazil, 
cotton goods in England, sugar in Cuba and 
in Germany—all the goods that mankind 
values as the necessities of life have dropped 
in price with amazing swiftness from war- 


time heights and painful readjustments of 


industry and finance must be made every- 
where and at once. 


America's Lhough the last weeks of the 
Good year 1920 were anxious ones in- 
Fortuné deed for American business men, 
who proved no exception to the rule that the 
obviously inevitable in business always comes 
with some surprise, this country’s resources 
are so great in relation to its losses from the 
war, and are so well organized to withstand 
shock, that it promises to go through the or- 
deal of readjustment with less suffering than 
any other of the great nations. Mr. Roberts 
explains in this magazine how our recently 
constituted Federal Reserve System is saving 


us from the great panic that most men feel 
would certainly have been upon us but for 
the elasticity and codrdination of the new 
banking régime. Concise reports and fore- 
casts by leading business and other authori- 
ties in economic matters from the various 
sections. of the United States indicate that 
our progress toward more normal conditions 
will be sure and without large catastrophes, 
some of them placing the beginning of a new 
and more stable régime only a few months 
ahead. Leaders in Congress recognize 
acutely that our orderly readjustment can be 
greatly aided by a wise revision of federal 
taxes, now rendered doubly difficult by rap- 
idly spreading depression in business and the 
consequent fading away of taxable profits and 
incomes. When Congress came together for 
the present session the earliest activities of 
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@ Harris & Ewing 
THE PRESIDENT-ELECT IN WASHINGTON LAST 
MONTH, WITH HIS COLLEAGUE, SENATOR LODGE 


the men who count in both the House and 
the Senate made it clear that these fiscal mat- 
ters were among their first concerns. 


— Easily the most interesting and 
President-Elect picturesque aspect of the opening 
as Senator 4 Congress last month was the 
presence in the Senate of the newly elected 
President-to-be.. Senator Harding had just 
returned from his vacation in Panama. He 
had landed in Norfolk on December 4, and 
on his way to his home at Marion he stayed 


in Washington for two days and attended the 


opening session of the Senate. Within a few 
moments after the beginning of the session, 
Senator Lodge of Massachusetts arose and 
called the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that this was an unprecedented and memor- 
able occasion—that never before in history 
had any man gone directly from the Senate 
to the Presidency. In this vein Senator Lodge 
suggested that the President-elect should be 
asked to address the Senate informally. The 
brief speech that Senator Harding made in 
response was extremely happy. The most 


of his own office. 


obvious characteristic of it, and probably the 
most important as well, was the emanation 
of friendliness from the speaker, the appeal 
for harmonious coéperation that was made 
with simple sincerity and yet with enough 
restraint to preclude any impression of lack 
of due regard for the dignity and prerogative 
In fact, one interpretation 
of the speech made by persons who listened to 
it closely in order to detect its significance, 
was that Senator Harding wished not onl; 
to make a plea for a harmonious working 
understanding with the Senate, but also 
wished to disabuse the public mind of any 
notion that during the next four years the 
Executive branch of the Government will be 
unduly deferential to the Legislative branch. 


The impression that Mr. Hard- 
ing, because he was a Senator 
and because many Senators had 
favored his nomination, would be the “crea- 
ture of a Senatorial oligarchy” had been 
put abroad quite generally, soon after 
his nomination, as an incident of the not 
overpunctilious aspersions of a political cam- 
paign. ‘Those who listened thoughtfully to 
Senator Harding’s speech in the Senate felt 
that he was conscious of this and that he 
wished to reassure the public mind. He al- 
luded smilingly to the phrase “Senatorial oli- 
garchy” and said of it: “Of course, every- 
body here knows that to be a bit of highly 
imaginative and harmless fiction.” He added, 
with a manner of cordial friendliness, that 
he wanted “to express the wish of a colleague 
for the confidence and codperation of the 
members of this body.” Having said this, 
and said it in a way to preserve and increase 
the friendliness of his colleagues, he then con- 
tinued: 


Friendly 
and 
Firm 


When my responsibilities begin in the executive 
capacity, I shall be as mindful of the Senate’s 
responsibilities as I have been jealous of them as 
a member. But I mean at the same time to be 
just as insistent about the responsibilities of the 
executive. Our. governmental good fortune does 
not lie in any surrender at either end of the 
Avenue, but in the coérdination and coéperation 
which becomes the two in a great and truly rep- 
resentative popular government. 


Both in his appearance in the 
Senate and in his other contacts 
while he was in Washington, 
Senator Harding made a happy impression, 
not only in his speech but in his bearing. It 
often occurs that the creation of an impres- 
sion of friendliness, and of a disposition to- 
ward harmony on the part of an individual, 


His Bearing 
Creates 
Good Will 
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as well as the securing of a friendly dis- 
position in return on the part of others, is 
achieved less by words than by manner. Sen- 
ator Harding’s two days in Washington were 
characterized by a most fortunate combination 
of both. Anyone who sat in a favorable posi- 
tion and was able to watch the countenances 
of the other Senators, was instantly aware of 
an atmosphere on their part of friendliness 
and of the wish to codperate in making the 
new administration successful. This attitude 
was shared by both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. The Democratic leader of the Senate, 
Mr. Underwood of Alabama, himself made a 
pair with Senator Harding for the exigencies 
of the President-elect’s necessary absence ; and 
there were other examples of courteous 
amenity, both on the part of Democratic Sen- 
ators and on the part of Mr. Harding. Later 
on, in a conference which Senator Harding 
had with the newspaper men of the capital, 
the most marked characteristic of his attitude 
and the most urgent aspect of his solicitation 
for codperation was his wish to avoid doing 
or saying anything that could be interpreted 
as raising an issue with his predecessor in the 
Presidency or with the other party generally. 
It was apparent that the wish which lay 
closest to his heart was to live up to the high- 
est standards of propriety and taste, and to do 
all in his power consistent with principle, to 
give good will, and to be receptive of it, not 
so much for his personal comfort or the suc- 
cess of his administration as in the interests 
of a universal codperation toward the best 
good of the country. In the interests of this 
policy, he declined a good deal of solicitation 
that he should now, during the present ses- 
sion and before the beginning of his own 
Presidency, assert the prerogative of a party 
leader and do what he could to influence leg- 
islation in the present short session. ‘This 
role he rejected emphatically. 


Almost equal in interest to the 
appearance of the new President, 
was the concluding message of 
President Wilson, delivered on the second 
day of the session. ‘Two aspects of this event 
had been the subject of much speculation. It 
was wondered whether the President would 
continue the custom he inaugurated at the 
beginning of his Presidency, of reading his 
address in person. It was also wondered 
whether he would say anything about the 
League of Nations; and if so, what. The 
belief was general in Washington that the 
President, in a spirit of fortitude, would defy 


President 
Wilson's 
Message 


Itis disability and read the address in person. 
The common impression of the state of his 
health was that he would be able to do this, 
although it would cost him much in strain 
and discomfort; but that his intimate ad- 
visers felt the better course was to be meticu- 
lously careful about any unnecessary expendi- 
ture of the diminished stores of his vitality. 
When the committee headed by Senator 
Lodge made the formal call at the White 
House, to make the customary announcement 
that a quorum of Congress was in session and 
was ready to hear an address’from the Presi- 
dent on the state of the country, they were 
received by Mr. Wilson standing. With his 
right hand he leaned upon a cane, and his 
humorous greeting was: “You see, gentlemen, 
I cannot yet dispense with my third leg”— 
an expression which was meant to be a cour- 
teous explanation of his inability to shake 
hands, inasmuch as his right hand was en- 
gaged with his cane and his left is under the 
impairment of his illness. The committee, 
as well as others who have seen him during 
recent weeks, had a painful but admiring im- 
pression of a strong-willed man doing all that 
courage can to overcome the handicap of ill 
health. It is noticeable in Washington that 
much of the partisan acrimony of which Mr. 
Wilson has for some time been the focus, is 
being replaced by a feeling of sympathy for 
his physical affliction and for the tragedy to 
his aspirations involved in the defeat of the 
League of Nations. 
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THE PRESIDENTS CHRISTMAS LIST 
From the Werld (New York) 


_ [The president urges Congress to provide just taxa- 
tion for Americans, a loan to Armenia, economy for 
the Government, and independence for the Philippines] 
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As it turned out, the President 
Personal 

Touches inthe did not come to ‘the Capitol in 
Address yerson, but sent his speech to be 
read. It contained no. direct allusion to the 
League of Nations, but there were passages 
which were interpreted by all, and especially 
by the sympathetic, as expressions of the de- 
termined belief of a strong though crippled 
man in the righteousness of his convictions 
and:in their ultimate triumph. ‘The message 
opened with a quotation from Abraham Lin- 
coln: “Let us have faith that right makes 
might and in that faith let us dare to do our 
duty as we understand it.” ‘Taking this as 
a text, Mr. Wilson made an earnest. expres- 
sion of faith “that a new order would prevail 
throughout the affairs of mankind, an order 
in which reason and right would take pre- 
cedence over covetousness and force.” He 
said, “I believe that I express the wish and 
purpose of every thoughtful American when 
I say that this sentence marks for us in the 
plainest manner the part we should play alike 
in the arrangement of our domestic affairs 
and in our influence upon the affairs of the 
world, By this faith and by this faith alone 
can the world be lifted out of its present con- 
fusion and despair.” Later, in the closing 
paragraph of his address, after alluding in a 
formal way to various projects of legislation, 
there was another personal touch when he 
said; “I have not so much laid before you 
a series of recommendations, gentlemen, as 
sought to utter a confession of faith, of the 
faith in which I was bred and in which it is 
my solemn purpose to stand by until my last 
fighting day.” Those who heard the words 
and understood the background, were moved 
by them, and felt that they were under the 
circumstances a dramatic and adequate ex- 
pression of a lofty spirit. Nor was such 

appreciation confined by party lines. 


The body of the President’s mes- 

Brief | sage was brief and made a smaller 
Message ~~ number of specific recommenda- 
tions than any Presidential message of recent 
times. He described briefly the state of the 
public debt and the condition of the Treasury, 
and emphasized the imperativeness of econ- 
omy. “Closely connected with this,” he said, 
“is the necessity of the immediate considera- 
tion of the revision of our tax laws. Simpli- 
fication of the income and profits taxes has 
become an immediate necessity. These taxes 
performed an indispensable service during the 
war. The need for their simplification, how- 
ever, is very great, in order to save the tax- 


payer inconvenience and expense, and in order 
to make his liability more certain and defi- 
nite.” Further than this, Mr. Wilson’s rec- 
ommendations included the providing of ade- 
quate facilities for the care and treatment of 
former soldiers and sailors, who are now sick 
and disabled ; encouraging the manufacture of 
dyestuffs and related chemicals; improving 
agricultural marketing and agricultural con- 
ditions otherwise; a law reguiating coal stor- 
age; a law requiring that every packing case 
of goods carried in interstate commerce should 
contain on the outside a plain statement of the 
price at which the goods left the hands of the 
producer, and a federal license for all cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce. All 
of these recommendations were made in the 
briefest language, without any argument. 


— Two of the recommendations in 
rmenia and F 
the. the President’s message were ac- 
Philippines’ companied by a more detailed 
description of the need, and with a more 
earnest spirit of advocacy. One was that 
Congress should authorize the Treasury to 
make a loan to the struggling government of 
Armenia, of the same kind that we made to 
several of the Allied governments during the 
war. The second recommendation was un- 
expected and, in some degree, startling. The 
President said: 


Allow me to call your attention to the fact that 
the people of the Philippine Islands have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a stable government since 
the last action of the Congress in their behalf, 
and have thus fulfilled the condition set by the 
Congress as precedent to a consideration of grant- 
ing independence to the islands. I respectfully 
submit that this condition precedent having been 
fulfilled, it is now our liberty and our duty to 
keep our promise to the people of those islands by 
granting them the independence which they so 
honorably covet. 


This recommendation took Congress a lit- 
tle by surprise, and there was no immediate 
development of a kind to indicate that any 
early action will be taken on it. The recom- 
mendation as to Armenia received a more 
affirmative response. 


When Mr. Harding was being 
Bill pressed, to some extent publicly 
and to a greater extent privately, 
to assert at once, without waiting for March 
4, his prerogative as party leader, and to en- 
dorse a program of legislation for the present 
Congress, he refused in all respects except 
one measure. The exception was the Budget 
bill. This bill is so much in favor from all 
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sections of opinion and leadership that it be- 
came apparent within the first forty-eight 
hours after the opening of the session that the 
Budget bill-would soon be made a law. «This 
bill aims at reorganization of the system of 
Congressional appropriations, and some of the 
other financial operations of the Government 
business, in the direction of better system and 
greater economy. It represents many months 
of hard work on the part of leaders of both 
parties in Congress and on the part of heads 
of some of the executive departments as well. 
Their work was finally crystallized into a bill 
during the session of Congress last spring, and 
it was passed by both houses late in May. At 
that time President Wilson vetoed it, because 
of a minor constitutional objection. His veto 
created much dismay because it was felt that 
he had prevented the consummation of an 
effort which was described, with some rea- 
son, as the most important measure of the 
kind, except the Federal Reserve Act, passed 
since the Civil War. The lower House modi- 
fied the bill to meet the Presidential objection, 
and repassed it, before adjourning, last spring. 
But the Senate did not get around to recon- 
sideration of the measure. 


At the opening of the present ses- 
sion, Mr. Wilson in his annual 
message referred to his previous 
veto and said: “I reluctantly vetoed the 
Budget bill passed by the last session of the 
Congress because of a Constitutional objec- 
tion. The House of Representatives subse- 
quently modified the bill in order to meet this 
objection. In the revised form I believe that 
the bill, coupled with action already taken by 
the Congress to revise its rules and procedure, 
furnishes the foundation for an effective na- 
tional budget system. I earnestly hope, there- 
fore, that one of the first steps taken by the 
present session of the Congress will be to 
pass the Budget bill.” This endorsement by 
President Wilson, coupled with the fact that 


The 
President's 
Advocacy 


this same measure was practically the only: 


issue to which President-elect Harding was 
willing to give his public endorsement, and 
coupled also with the almost universally fa- 
vorable disposition of the members of the 
House and Senate, makes it certain that the 
new administration will begin on March 4 
with a new system of handling estimates and 
appropriations, such as will enable the Gov- 
ernment to achieve a measure of economy 
that has been needed and discussed for more 
than a generation, but which has always 
been impossible because of an antiquated and 
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Rep. James W. Wood Senator Medill McCormick 
(Rep., Iowa) (Rep., Ill.) 


LEADERS IN THE MOVEMENT FOR MODERNIZING THE 
SYSTEM OF CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS BY 
CREATING A BUDGET 


cumbersome mechanism. Nothing in the work 
before Congress can exceed the importance of 
this measure. 


pis, See the Budget bill is an- 

the other measure in the interests of 
Departments better system and greater econ- 
omy, known as the bill for the reorganization 
of the Government departments. In the 
gradual growth of the Cabinet and of gov- 
ernmental activities under the Cabinet, an 
illogical and wasteful distribution of bureaus 
and departments has grown up. For exam- 
ple, the work of the Government in behalf 
of public health is incongruously under the 
charge of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The office of Public Buildings and Grounds 
(D. C.) is in the War Department, while 
the effice of Supervising Architect and also 
the separate office of Superintendent of 
State, War, and Navy Department Build- 
ings are in the Treasury Department. ‘The 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska is 
in the War Department, while the Bureau 
of Public Roads is in the Department 
of Agriculture. The Children’s Bureau 
and the Women’s Bureau are in the De- 
partment of Labor, while various Govern- 
ment hospitals are in the Department of 
the Interior. The bill to remedy these in- 
congruities can best be described with accu- 
racy and brevity in Senator McCormick’s 
own language: “It abolishes the Interior 
Department; creates in its stead the two de- 
partments to be known as the Department 
of Public Works and the Department of 
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Public Welfare; divests the War and Treas- 
ury Departments of functions not germane 
to the national defense or the national 
finances, and in general coérdinates existing 
agencies which now are scattered irrelevantly 
and wastefully throughout the whole Gov- 
ernment organization.” In the Department 
of Public Works the McCormick bill brings 
together all the important building and en- 
gineering services of the Government. 


In the Department of Public- 
Welfare the bill assembles all 
the various welfare agencies of 
the Government, such as the Women’s Bu- 
reau, the Children’s Bureau, the Public 
Health Service, and the like. It is not to 
be expected that it will be possible to pass 
this bill for the reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment departments during the present 
short session of Congress, but it can be an- 
ticipated with confidence that the reorgani- 
zation will be made in the relatively near 
future. During the presidential campaign, 
Senator Harding, in one of his speeches, 
earnestly advocated the creation of this new 
department of Public Welfare. Incidentally, 
it is a frequent and probably well-based 
assumption that when this new Cabinet office 
is created, a woman may be chosen to fill it. 
This movement toward the better disposi- 
tion and codrdination of Government depart- 


Two 
New 
Departments 








ABOUT TIME TO STOP THE FLOOD, UNCLE! 
From the Rocky Mountain News (Denver, Colo.) 


ments is second only to the Budget bill as 
an intelligent attempt toward better system 
and greater economy in the work of the 
Government. 


Of the comparatively few im- 
portant measures that can be 
passed in the present short ses- 
sion in face of the necessity of the session 
giving the bulk of its attention to imperative 
appropriation bills, one of the most likely 
is a bill for the restriction, in one degree 
or another, of immigration. Congress, as , 
well as the country as a whole, has become 
alarmed at our present situation in regard to 
incoming aliens, Previous to the war we 
were accustomed to receive, roughly, about 
a million immigrants a year. Even at that 
time there were many who believed that this 
was a larger number than we could absorb 
readily. But our industries were busy, and 
from the standpoint of labor we were able 
to make use of them. With the war, how- 
ever, and with the disturbing appearance of 
cleavages in our population based on Euro- 
pean origins, we became aware that immigra- 
tion must be looked upon, not wholly as a 
labor problem, but also as a social problem. 
As Senator Harding expressed it in his speech 
of acceptance, we must look upon immigrants ~ 
not merely from the standpoint of units of 
labor, but more from the standpoint of ma- 
terial to be absorbed into our permanent citi- 
zenship. It is this latter standpoint that is 
in the foreground in the present considera- 
tion of immigration. 


Immigration 
Problems 
Acute 


the £66 While the war was on, immigra- 
and Flood of tion fell off because so many of 
Aliens ° 

the European countries needed 

their man power for military purposes and 
put restrictions in the way of their people 
leaving their countries. During most of the 
six years of war our immigration fell to 
proportions that were negligible relative to 
what it previously had been. Immediately 
after peace was declared there was a curious 
and unexpected phenomenon: instead of an 
immediate growth in immigration from Eu- 
rope, it happened that many aliens who had 
been here during the war returned to their 
own countries, Their motives were partly 
curiosity to see the condition of their old 
homes after war had passed over them, and 
partly the fact that during the era of high 
wages they had accumulated what seemed 
to them small fortunes, with which they 
hoped to be able to buy land in their mother 
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countries and settle down in what they 
looked forward to as a degree of independent 
comfort. In this latter expectation they were 
wholly disappointed. ‘They found that in 
their old countries the relation of money to 
values had undergone the same course as 
here. Their visits to their homes were full 
of disillusionment, and they began to return 
in large numbers. Not only did aliens re- 
turn who had been here before, but a great 
quantity of new immigrants, finding the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of their own 
countries intolerable, turned toward our 
shores. The’ result has been, during the 
past few months, a quantity of immigration 
which has been alarming to many thoughtful 
persons, 


In the debates on the various im- 
How Taxes ° - tage 

Make migration restriction measures, 
Emigrants some denial has been made of 
any overwhelming quantity of immigrants 
likely to come in the near future; but to one 
who followed the speakers carefully it 
seemed that the best information, and the 
best judgment as well, has been on the side 
of those who claim that unless America takes 
some action we are likely to receive in the 
near future a quantity of immigration be- 
yond anything heretofore known. It is likely, 
indeed, that if an unrestricted movement is 
permitted to the masses of European peo- 
ples, there will take place within the next 
year or two a shifting comparable only to 
some of the great tribal movements of his- 
tory. Social and economic conditions in 
many parts of Europe are extremely trying. 
Some of the European countries, if they pay 
their internal and external debts, will be 
forced to an amount of taxation which will 
put upon the citizen a burden that he will 
not bear and cannot bear. When taxation 
reaches the point where a workman must 
labor until noon before he has paid his direct 
and indirect taxes, and can have for himself 
only what he earns during the afternoon, 
there is no recourse that will appeal to such 
a citizen so attractively as to pick up his 
movable goods and go to a more prosperous 
country. The fear of an excessive amount 
of emigration to the United States seemed 
justified on the part of those advocates of 
restriction who seemed to have given the 
greatest amount of thought to the subject 
and who submitted their views to Congress 
and to the committee. The reports of the 
transatlantic steamship agents and current 

figures of new arrivals support this view. 
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THE RISE IN THE TIDE OF IMMIGRATION 


(With the single exception of February, the incoming 
tide has steadily risen since the first of the year 1920, 
until the figures are now more than doubled. It should 
be remembered that some thirty or forty thousand aliens 
leave the country each month. Our chart is based upon 
statistics computed by the Inter-Racial Council) 


Mr. Frederick A. Wallis, Com- 
missioner of Immigration at the 
Port of New York, reports re- 
markable conditions in the tide of Europeans 
that has been setting stronger, month by 
month, toward the shores of America. In 
spite of the efforts of the governments to 
hold back their able-bodied men of military 
age and young women who could aid in in- 
dustrial production, the seaport towns of 
Europe are crowded with families who have 
sold all they possessed to get money to go 
to America, and are clamoring at steamship 
and passport offices, willing to pay double 
prices for transportation and to travel on 
anything that can keep afloat. The repre- 
sentatives of the transatlantic lines estimate 
that no less than 15,000,000 aliens want to 
come here, and Commissioner Wallis believes 
at least 30 per cent. of them would fail to 
pass inspection. France, England, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and Holland are able 
to control their people through appeals to 
loyalty or otherwise. Italy, Poland, the new 
Slav states, Spain, Portugal, Serbia, Turkey, 
Armenia, Russia, and the Central Powers 
seem to want to rise en masse and go to 
America. It is said that millions of Ger- 
mans are only waiting for the formal decla- 
ration of peace, when they will try to emi- 
grate to this country. 


A Flood 
of 


Immigrants 
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© Harris & Ewing 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 


(Mr. Johnson is the author of the measure which 
passed the House on December 13, prohibiting immigra- 
tion for one year. He has also been interested in the 
special alien problem of the Pacific Coast, for Wash- 
ington is his native State) 


The Commissioner reports that 
we are getting a fine class of 
new citizens from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jugoslavia, Scandinavia, and Hol- 
land—farmers who want to go right to 
farming when they get here. But the Polish 
Jews have different aims, and Poland is send- 
ing us more immigrants now than any other 
country. <A million aliens have landed here 
in 1920, and steamship men are certain that 
the rush in 1921 will be very much greater. 
United States Commissioner Caminetti is now 
in Europe, studying the problem and _ plan- 
ning the establishment of emigration centers 
at all consular offices, where Europeans wish- 
ing to come to America can learn about the 
required tests before they have sold all their 
belongings and burned their bridges behind 
them, only to find, in tens of thousands of 
cases, that they cannot enter America. 


Desirables 


and 
Undesirables 


, In the debates it became appar- 
Simple ent early that the subject is less 
Problem simple than is realized by those 

who have not given it study. It is easy to 


make arbitrary and sweeping policies, but 
the practical application of these policies is 
difficult. As to many of these projects for 
wholesale exclusion, their literal application 
.would have effects that would be deplorable 
on humane and other grounds. No one 
would like to see our country cease to be 
what it has always been—a refuge for high- 
minded protestants against autocratic gov- 
ernments, and for persons otherwise accept- 
able who are persecuted because of their 
religious beliefs. In a broader way, there is 
hardly anyone who would like to see a rule 
made of which the practical application 
would result in preventing entirely the in- 
coming of good immigrants from the British 
Isles, the Scandinavian countries, Holland, 
Germany, France, and parts of other coun- 
tries. The prevailing attitude of Congress 
clearly was, however, that it is better to err 
on the side of rigidity in this matter than 
on the side of liberality. 





a Of the specific plans for restrict- 
Specific Plans . 7 : 
for ing immigration there are many, 
Restriction ond it is too early in the session 
yet to say clearly just what plan will finally 
emerge. The plans include, among others, 
total exclusion of all immigrants for a pe- 
riod of two years; an expansion of our con- 
sular service abroad so as to make possible 
at the port of departure an individual ex- 
amination, by officers of the United States, 
of every applicant for passage to America; 
a similar project for the same kind of exam- 
ination at the port of entry into the United 
States; a plan for limiting the number of 
immigrants who may come to the United 
States from any one country, and basing the 
number on a percentage of those already 
here. That some one of these plans, or a 
variation of some of them, will be adopted 
seems very probable to anyone who has been 
in sufficiently close contact with Congress 
to understand the temper of its members. 
On December 13 the House passed the 
Johnson bill, forbidding all immigra- 
tion for one year except that naturalized 
citizens may bring their wives, brothers, sis- 
ters and other blood relations from abroad. 
Representative Johnson in urging the pas- 
sage of the measure made strong represen- 
tations as to the dangers of introducing 
typhus and other epidemic diseases into this 
country, stating that immigrants on two 
ships landing within the previous week were 
found to be suffering from the dread 
typhus so prevalent in Central Europe. 
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Many of the subjects that have 
come up in the present session of 
Congress arise out of distress 
caused to business organizations and to in- 
dividuals, as well as by recent economic phe- 
nomena in this country. When the fall in 
commodity prices became serious in Septem- 
ber and October, delegations of farmers and 
others, headed by the officials of farm organi- 
zations or by political leaders in their re- 
spective communities, approached the Treas- 
ury with a request that some form of relief 
be extended. These various requests were 
chiefly one form or another of two projects: 
The first, a revival of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, which was originally formed to 
provide funds for the facilitation of exports; 
the second, in effect a suggestion that the 
Treasury should itself go into the bank- 
ing business and indirectly, through the 
operations of the Federal Reserve System 
and through local banks, extend credit 
to farmers and others who did not wish 
to sell their products at the prevailing 
low prices, but did not have themselves the 
necessary capital to hold the goods off the 
market. These requests were pointedly re- 
fused by the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
took the ground that there was nothing the 
Treasury could do which was within the 
spirit of existing laws and which was con- 
sistent with sound theories of the Treasury’s 
proper function. 


Financial 
Help for 
Farmers 


Incidentally, whether this refusal 

Courageous by the Secretary of the Treasury 
was wise or not, it most certainly 

was courageous, An election was on at the 
time; the party of which the Secretary of the 
Treasury and his superior, the President, are 
office-holders, was seeking a new tenure. It 
was clear that a refusal to do the thing that 
was asked by large numbers of farmers and 
others would be unpopular and would lose 
votes to the party in power. The fact is it 
did lose votes. In many communities Repub- 
lican Congressmen owe their success in the 
recent election to disaffection among Demo- 
cratic voters because of this action on the 
part of the Secretary of the Treasury. That 
Mr. Houston should be willing to adopt this 
stand, knowing its political consequences, and 
that the Secretary of the Treasury should be 
supported in it by the President, was an act 
of political courage for which both men should 
have due credit, regardless of individual opin- 
ion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the 

course they had adopted. 

















“MERRY CHRISTMAS! FOUR BILLION DOLLARS, 
IF YOU PLEASE!” ; 
_ From the Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 


tiie Congress assembled, the 
{lar Finance requests which had been made of 
the Treasury and refused were 

renewed before Congress. Large delegations 
of farmers, the heads of powerful farm or- 
ganizations, members of Congress and Sen- 
ators from farming communities, all pre- 
sented proposals for the resumption of the 
War Finance Corporation or for some other 
form of Treasury relief to farmers and others 
who wished to hold their products off the 
market but did not themselves have the nec- 
essary capital. One joint resolution to this 
effect was introduced by Senator Gronna, of 
North Dakota. In the debate on it, Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, objected, saying: 
“Technically, I suppose, it may be said that 
we are still in a state of war, but practically 
the Finance Corporation has gone out of ex- 
istence. . . . I think I shall have to ask that 
the joint resolution go over. It is a very 
important matter, and I think probably it 
ought to be enlarged if it is to pass.) Many 
of the mills of New England are closing down 
because they are carrying great quantities of 
unsold goods, and if the Finance Corporation 
is to be revived for that purpose, I think the 
joint resolution ought to be made to cover all 
industries.” Senator Lodge’s objection ended 
this project for the moment; but on De- 
cember 13 the Senate voted by an over- 
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whelming majority to revive the War 
Finance Board as a measure of relief, not 
only to farmers, but to other industries now 
suffering from depression. 


A good deal of the thought of 
Congress has been devoted to 
a revision of the present taxes. 
On this point the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose ideas are presented in his own words 
elsewhere in this issue of the REVIEW OF ReE- 
VIEWS, made recommendations in his annual 
report which included: 


Specific 
New Tax 
Proposals 


A tax of 20 per cent. on corporation profits, dis- 
tributed or undistributed, in addition to applica- 
tion of a higher surtax rate. 

_An additional tax of 6 per cent. on corpora- 
tion incomes. 

Readjustment of surtax rates on incomes. 

Abolishment of the $2000 exemption allowed 
corporations, 

An increase from the present 4 per cent. to 6 
per cent. in the tax on incomes of $5000: or less 
and from 8 per cent. to 12 per cent. in the tax on 
incomes between $5000 and $10,000. 

A tax of two cents a gallon on gasoline for 
motor cars and all other purposes. 

A federal license tax of 50 cents per horse- 
power on the use of motor cars. 

An additional sales tax on automobiles (other 
than trucks and wagons) and motorcycles and 
motor car accessories. 

A 10 per cent. additional tax on theatrical 
admissions. 

An additional tax of $2 per 1000 on cigarettes. 

An additional tax of 25 cents per 1000 on 
cigars. ’ 

An additional tax of 5 cents per pound on 
tobacco and snuff. 

An additional tax of 5 per cent. on candy. 

An additional tax of 7 per cent. on chewing 
gum. 

An additional tax of 7 per cent. on toilet soap 
and toilet-soap powders. 

A 10 per cent. tax on the sale by manufacturers, 
producers or importers of perfumes, cosmetics, 
and medicinal articles in lieu of the present tax 
on the consumer. 

An additional 5 per cent. tax on jewelry and 
precious metals. 

An additional tax of 5 per cent. on musical 
instruments. 

An additional tax of 5 per cent. on motion- 
picture films. 


One somewhat sensational aspect 
of the reception by Congress of 
Secretary Houston’s proposals for 
changes in the tax laws was an attack directed 
against the proposals and against Mr. Hous- 
ton personally by the leader of his own party 
on the floor of the House, Congressman 
Claude Kitchin, of North Carolina. Mr. 
Kitchin denounced the suggestions as being 
an effort to relieve the rich and to put upon 


Mr. Kitchin’s 
Attack 


those who are less prosperous the taxes from 
which the rich would be exempted. He said 
that Secretary Houston is a friend of the 
rich; he said that if such proposals had come 
from a Republican source, they would be de- 
nounced by the Democrats; he said that if the 
Democratic party were in power during the 
next four years, and if that party being in 
power should make itself responsible for such 
a scheme of taxation as this, it would justify 
defeat at the next election. Quite apart from 
this opposition of the leader of his own party 
in Congress, and apart from what attitude 
the minority party may take, the probability 
is strong that Secretary Houston’s proposals 
will have historic interest only. They will 
have little necessary relation to what the Re- 
publicans will do. ,Thé Republicans may or 
may not adopt some of these proposals, and 
parts of the Republican revision of the taxes 
may overlap some of Mr. Houston’s pro- * 
posals; but in a broad way the Republican 
program is to accept party responsibility for 
revision of the taxes and to make a revision 
according to their own notion, for which they 
will accept responsibility in future elections. 
It is too early yet to predict what the Re- 
publican program may be. The two pro- 
posals which vary in the greatest degree from 
the present taxes are a direct sales tax of | 
per cent. or 4 of 1 per cent., and a project 
for revising and raising the tariff so as to yield 
a very much greater volume of revenue. The 
Finance Committee of the Senate gave up 
most of the month of December to holding 
hearings on this subject of taxation. These 
hearings will, it is expected, end early in 
January. Thereafter at leisure a tax bill 
will be framed and it will probably emerge 
from committee soon after the beginning of 
the new administration in March. 


The majority of Republican 
members of the Senate and 
House are devoted to the policy 
of high tariffs and the principle of protec- 
tion for American industries. Some Re- 
publican members go so far as to favor a 
complete embargo on importations of wool, 
sheep, and other raw materials. A small 
group of Republicans, however, are troubled 
by the thought that the results of the war 
may make inevitable a complete change of 
front on the part of the United States in 
regard to foreign trade. They say that it 
is only a debtor nation which can afford to 
maintain a policy of high tariffs and pro- 
tection. They say that a creditor nation, 


High Tariffs 
to the 
Fore 
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which has payments coming to it in the form 
of interest from foreign countries, must fa- 
cilitate the payment of this interest by mak- 
ing it easy for foreign countries to ship goods 
to us. Everybody knows, of course, that we 
entered the war a great debtor nation, and 
that we ended the war the greatest creditor 
nation in the world, with some eleven billion 
dollars due us from European countries, 
upon which interest must be paid. To adopt 
a policy of impeding the payment of this 
interest by those nations who are our debtors, 
in the shape of goods as an alternative to 
cash, would, they say, be suicidal. This 
change in our relations to the rest of the 
world creates a large question, which will 
turn up in a most important way in the 
tariff debate that undoubtedly is ahead of 
us during the coming year, as soon as the 
new House and Senate come into power on 
the 4th of March next. 


At midnight on November 30 
General Alvaro Obregon was in- 
augurated as President of Mex- 
ico, following his election by an overwhelm- 
ing popular vote. This is the first President 
of Mexico to take office peacefully since 
Madero’s administration. Many Americans 
were present, but all necessarily in an un- 
official capacity, as President Wilson has not 
yet recognized the present government. The 
American guests included George T. Sum- 
merville, Chargé d’Affaires of the United 
States, the Governors of five States, and sev- 
eral special delegations. No word has come 
from Washington as yet bearing on the rec- 
ognition of the Obregon régime, but Mr. 
Pesqueira, who has been representing Mex- 
ico at Washington, has evidently made prog- 
ress with our State Department; and it is 
generally believed that if within the next 
two or three months President Obregon 
appears to be standing the test of meeting 
the situation confronting him, recognition 
will be extended. 


Obregon, 
President of 
Mexico 


This situation is not an easy 
one. Serious labor troubles have 
been breaking out in various 
parts of Mexico, the worst of them in the 
seaport towns; and the closing down of the 
silver mines, due to the rapid decline in the 
price of the metal, is adding to the ranks 
of the unemployed. It will require a strong 
and wise man, also, to straighten out the 
difficulties as to the ownership and operation 
of the oil-fields in such a manner as to satisfy 


The New 
President's 
Problems 

















MR. AND MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 


(Who have been touring the country in the interest of 
starving and diseased children of Europe) 


Mexican nationalists and at the same time 
to leave the United States and Great Britain 
content. If President Obregon is anything 
like the able and high-minded personality 
portrayed in recent articles by Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, there is a fair chance that Mexico 
may emerge from her troubles. Secretary 
Colby’s letter to Mr. Pesquiera, made public 
in the last week of November, looks hopeful 
as to a settlement of the vexed question of 
Article XXVII of the new Constitution of 
Mexico, dealing with nationalization of oil- 
fields. This provision had been interpreted in 
many quarters as a preparation for the con- 
fiscation of existing holdings of citizens of 
the United States and of Great Britain. 
Secretary Colby expressed himself as satis- 
fied that there had been misunderstanding 
and that nothing in the supposedly ominous 
clause need be interpreted as providing for 
ex post facto proceedings or for the violation 
of any property rights attaching to citizens 
of the United States. 


On the urgent plea of Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover for one more year 
of help to the starving and dis- 
eased children of Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope, eight of the largest relief organizations 
have joined to codrdinate the work. The 
resulting European Relief Council has Mr. 
Hoover as chairman and Mr. Franklin K. 
Lane as treasurer. Three and a half million 


Relief for 
Europe’s 
Children 
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children will this winter be in dire need in 
these countries, and Mr. Hoover estimates 
that $33,000,000 will be required for effi- 
cient help—$23,000,000 for food and cloth- 
ing and $10,000,000 for medical service. 
The Council includes, among other organi- 
zations, the American Red Cross, the 
Knights of Columbus, and the Y. W. C. A. 
Mr. Hoover: considers that, while several of 
the central and eastern countries cannot 
come back to normal for a generation, Ger- 
many, Poland, and the Czechs will, after 
this year, with peace and reasonable crop 
conditions, be able to feed their own people 
sufficiently to support life. As to Russia, 
Mr. Hoover confesses that he is at a loss to 
know how help could be given, though it is 
obvious that it is sadly needed. 


On December 8 President Wil- 
son appointed a national com- 
mission to deal with the problem 
of helping the starving Chinese in what is 
authoritatively described as the worst famine 
in history. The President appointed as 
chairman Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., who was in the Far East 
last summer successfully negotiating the plan 
by which a consortium of the world’s bank- 
ers will finance needed Chinese industrial 
projects. The terrible famine that has 
brought many millions of souls to dire want 
affects five provinces of North China, with 
a population of 87,000,000. A prolonged 
drouth has left great areas literally without 
food, so that families are deliberately poison- 
ing themselves, rather than starve to death 
slowly; or selling or drowning their chil- 
dren, while those that survive are existing 
on the leaves of trees and weeds. Hordes 
of refugees are wandering from their homes 
in search of food, only to be turned back 
by communities that have barely enough to 
keep their own people alive. The famine 
sufferers have often sold their clothes to get 
food, and face a winter with a climate as 
rigorous as New York’s, while the normal 
fuel supply of the country—the stalks of 
their grain crops—is wanting because of the 
total failure of the harvest. Reports have 
it that this winter of famine may see 15,- 
000,000 persons starve to death, and that 
scarcely half a million can be saved even 
with the most effective help America can 
give. Cables received from China speak of 
huge sums from America being necessary to 
give any effective aid, $300,000,000 being 
absolutely required for the winter’s work. 


China’s 
Worst 
Famine 


Europe's Whatever differences of able 
Financial opinion may exist among Ameri- 
Plight 


cans as to Our proper concern 
with Europe’s political affairs, there can be 
but one conclusion as to the interdependence 
of all the great nations of the world in 
trade and finance. Under modern condi- 
tions the countries of the world are one com- 
munity in interest when it comes to ‘the 
exchange of goods and the financing of such 
operations. In a very real and material sense 
it is our deep concern that Europe enters the 
New Year with so little appreciable progress 
toward ridding herself of the financial incu- 
bus of the war, and the fearful handicaps 
to trade and production it has brought. Na- 
tional debts, so far from showing a decrease 
in the two post-war years, have actually in- 
creased somewhat faster, in Europe, than 
during the period of conflict. 


In the first year of peace $30,- 
000,000,000 were added to Eu- 
rope’s public debts; and in the 
second, just ended, no less than $45,000- 
000,000. Paper currency increased in the 
European countries $11,000,000,000 in 
1919, and by the almost unbelievable sum 
of $26,000,000,000 in 1920. ‘These huge 
additions to debt burdens and currency in- 
flation have been largely caused by budget 
deficits. The governmental machinery, 
maintained with a greatly depreciated cur- 
rency, is almost hopelessly expensive as com- 
pared with pre-war costs, while the interest 
charges alone on the national debts run to 
more than a billion dollars a month. As 
eleven out of twelve of the European coun- 
tries reporting to the recent Brussels con- 
ference are spending each year more- than 
their incomes, these charges can unly be paid 
by new loans or new issues of paper currency. 


Debts 
Keep 
Increasing 


TheGoid Lhe one European nation that 
Standard Must has made a start toward solvency 
and the gold standard is Great 

Britain. In the year ending with November 
last she actually reduced her public debt by 
the sum of £298,000,000, including the re- 
payment to her American creditors of the 
£50,000,000 which was her share of the 
Anglo-French loan. It is also true that 
Great Britain is managing to keep her cur- 
rent expenditures within the limits of the 
budget and below the income receipts. But 
even Great Britain is far from being on a 
gold basis; and that is what the great na- 
tions must come to before production and 











trade can reach the volume necessary to save 
most of them from bankruptcy. America 
stands at the peak now—the only great na- 
tion that can redeem its currency in gold. 
The Russian rouble is worth nothing; the 
French franc, the German mark, the Italian 
lira but a pitiful fraction of their par value, 
due to the vast output of paper currency. 
Even the pound sterling is exchangeable for 
American dollars only at a discount of nearly 
30 per cent. 


But America’s proud financial 
position is her own undoing 
when it is found that the supine 
currency condition of our European cus- 
tomers prevents them from trading with us 
or paying their existing debts to us. We have 
a productive capacity vastly increased since 
1914, and we are straining at the leash to 
send our exports abroad to the European peo- 
ples crying for them. Our ambitious finan- 
ciers and manufacturers go to Germany to 
talk to Herr Stinnes about doing business on 
a grand scale, to Rumania to sell locomotives ; 
and the thing cannot be done with inter- 
national exchange in a state of wreck. Our 
splendid volume of exports and the favorable 
balance of trade has already rolled up a debt 
from Europe to us, and there are the war 
loans due us aggregating $10,000,000,000. If 
Europe cannot pay, we are deeply interested 
in getting her where she can pay, and there 
is no way but to aid her-in such drastic scaling 
down of her redundant paper currencies as 
will bring francs, marks, liras, and pounds 
sterling back to. figures somewhere near nor- 


International 
Exchange 
Broken Down 


mal and make a basis for some working sys 


tem of international exchange. 


Thus it is not so much commer- 
cial credits or new loans to 
Europe that are most vitally 
needed—indeed, these may operate in some 
ways further to aggravate the trouble. We 
must insist that Europe stop issuing paper 
moneys and aid her to do it, and bring her 
gold stocks into some reasonable relation to 
the existing amounts of currency outstand- 
ing. From the coldest business point of view, 
as a matter of pure dollar interest, it will be 
worth our while to be liberal in the matter 
of past loans abroad and to surrender such 
part of our great stock of gold as we may 
give -up safely when lowering prices and 
slackening trade in America allow ‘it, if only 
Europe will stop issuing paper money and cut 
off a large part of that already issued. Not 


Stop 
Printing 
Money! 
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HUGO STINNES, GERMANY’S FOREMOST 
INDUSTRIAL LEADER 


till this is done will we be able to transact 
business with certainty and profit and be freed 
of the spectre of Europe’s distress and the 
menace of radical agitation, 


It is not absolutely all dark 
in European trade and industry. 
Great Britain is making truly 
remarkable progress in her foreign trade; for 
the six months preceding November last she 
actually bettered her pre-war proportions of 
exports to imports. The French Commission 
to America has recently published figures con- 
cerning France’s agricultural work, showing 
that the great area of productive farm land 
devastated by the war is practically reclaimed 
and doing its part to feed the nation. Of 
7,000,000 acres rendered unfit for cultivation 
by the fighting, only 280,000 will be unfit for 
sowing next spring. France is making a 
sturdy effort to become self-sustaining as to 
food supplies. Her production of wheat this 
year is 62,000,000 cwt., as against 49,000,000 


Progress in 
France 
and Britain 
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in 1919; and the crop of oats exceeded that 
of the preceding year by 18,000,000 cwt. 
The French are in a fair way to furnish all 
the cereals needed in their country, and al- 
ready the Government has cancelled contracts 
for South American wheat shipments. 


iia A specific effort to revitalize 
Trade Financing our foreign trade through proper 

re i d to aid in the re- 

nancing an a 

organization of foreign industries is being 
made by a group of American bankers, who 
met at Chicago on December 10 to form a 
foreign trade financing corporation under the 
Edge Act. The new corporation, beginning 
business in January, is to have a capital of 
$100,000,000, and it would be legally allowed 
to issue debentures against existing foreign 
securities to an amount not exceeding one bil- 
lion dollars. "These debentures are to be 
distributed to American investors, secured by 
foreign obligations running a sufficiently long 
time to enable the industries of importing 
countries to be restored. As provided by the 
Edge Act, the corporation’s activities would 
be under the direct supervision of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


iit With the American dollar at such 
oe” high premium in every country 
of the world, and the resulting 

stagnation in trade, these business men see 
commodities like wool, sugar, rubber, coffee, 
leather, certain metals, wheat, and cotton 
failing to move to the countries in dire need 
of them. ‘To meet the necessity for credits 
to foreign buyers over longer periods than 














THE CONSUMER'S TURN TO STRIKE 
From the Evening Post (New York) 


banks can properly give, the corporation will 
take foreign securities in payment for goods 
and sell its own debentures to the American 
public, helping to prevent the backing up of 
American goods manufactured for export and 
having them thrown into competition with 
goods manufactured for domestic econsump- 
tion here. 


American  Lhere was never a time when 
Buyers Cease such help was more needed from 
the standpoint of helping pro- 
ducers in America. The fall of prices of 
commodities and securities and the decrease 
in buying, which were noted in the last issue 
of this Review, have proceeded during the 
past month with accelerated rapidity. Price 
fluctuations within the past two years have 
been so extravagant that American buyers, 
seeing them headed downward now, are pre- 
pared for a drop of any dimensions, and are 
holding off from purchases until very sure 
that the bottom has been reached. The re- 
sult is a truly terrific unsettlement of busi- 
ness. A great tire manufacturing company 
finds that its sales for the year will be $45,- 
000,000 less than it had confidently estimated. 
It has already borrowed to-the limit to trans- 
act business on the basis of the highest cost 
ever known. With such a vast quantity of 
unsold stock on hand, that cannot be turned 
into money by any means, it is forced into 
complete reorganization. Retail dealers find 
that the public will. not pay the high prices 
marked on their goods, but dare not make the 
necessary cuts because the goods were actually 
acquired in the period before wholesale prices 
had declined; and marking them down now 
means serious losses and financial statements 
that they would not care to show to their 
banks. Tens of thousands of business con- 
cerns have paid heavy excess profits taxes on 
the basis of inventories which now show 
shrinkages in value of 30 per cent. or more. 
In other words, they paid taxes on paper 
profits which never materialized; and what 
is worse, many of them had no money to 
meet the final tax installment which became 
due on December 15 last. 


i twelve basic commodities 
Prise used in the price table of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York—wheat, corn, hogs, sugar, iron, cop- 
per, lead, lumber, petroleum, cotton, hides, 
and rubber—had, by mid-December, already 
declined 33.5 per cent. from the high prices 
of last May. Petroleum alone shows no de- 




















- obstacles as possible to production. 
‘generally conceded, now, .that the excess 
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The cotton mills of the country are 


cline. 
running on half time or less and the great 
automobile industry is largely shut down. 
Twenty-five banks in North Dakota have 


closed their doors. The farmer will have 
much less money to spend than during the 
war period and will need all he can find to 
pay his debts, which are large in proportion 
to the recent high prices of fertilizer and ma- 
chinery. The Industrial Court of Kansas 
has just cited a number of flour-milling con- 
cerns before it, to defend their course in run- 
ning on only part time. The obvious defense 
is that during the past half-year wheat has 
been selling very much lower for the for- 
ward months than for the “spot” deliveries, 
the difference being sometimes as much as 
25 cents a bushel; and it would have been 
business suicide to continue to mill high- 
priced wheat with the certainty of selling it 
as flour in a much lower market. 


In such a troubled transition pe- 
riod for American business, it is 
particularly needful that the plan 


Revising 
Federal 
Taxes 


-of tax-raising should be such as to bring as 


little hardship as may be, and to offer as few 
It is very 


profits tax is a mistake, as Secretary Hous- 
ton argues in this issue—and many also agree 


‘with him that the higher surtaxes on indi- 


vidual incomes are difficult to collect and in- 
terfere with the passing of needed capital 
into production. ‘There is much more con- 
troversy over the proper substitute for these 
unwise taxes, and many take issue with Mr. 
Jules S. Bache in his advocacy of the gross 
sales tax, set forth by him elsewhere in this 
magazine. Prof. T. S. Adams, of Yale, who 
is associated with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in taxation work, is a representative 
unbeliever in sales taxes. He points out that 
it would be a great hardship on the one- 
process manufacturer or merchant in compe- 
tition with the large, self-contained industry 
that follows through from the raw material 
to the finished article. Such critics see in the 
proposal a premium on trusts and a great 
danger to the small business man. 


A large part of the problem of 

Attitude of getting through _the __ Present 

gloomy industrial situation with- 

out real distress and prolonged depression 

is the attitude of labor toward inevitable 

wage reductions. It was to be expected that 

the unions would be anxious to maintain 
Jan.—2 
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‘WORLD’ 
any Advatttages "wolf int’ gic secent_ period of 
high prices,” latge prolits,* and ‘phenomenal 
demand for labor at any price, and there 
have been. numerous resolutions of labor 
bodies declaring against any cut in wages— 
notably in the shoe and textile manufactur- 
ing center of New England. On the other 
hand, in several instances employees have 
actually suggested such a reduction in their 
wages as would enable these plants to keep 
running; and as those who have not accepted 
a reduction are, in the trades mentioned, for 
the most part running on only half-time, a 
reduction in fact, of wages paid, has really 
come to them, too. 
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In general, there is a strong feel- 
ing that labor will be willing to 
keep its war-time wages as 
measured by the cost of living rather than 
by dollars. Nothing will so much help the 
country over the industrial and financial 
difficulties it is facing during the next half 
year as an intelligent acceptance by labor of 
the conditions under which costs can be re- 
duced, production. stimulated, and consump- 
tion encouraged. Already there are signs 
that the unions will not- be impossible to 
deal with on a fair basis, and signs, too, of 
increased efficiency in labor units, notably 
among the railroad employees. Not only 
the slowing down of industry is operating to 
put labor on its mettle; the huge influx of 
immigrants is beginning to make stern com- 
petition in the seeking of jobs. 


Labor 
Can 
Help 

















THE LIFE PRESERVER MAY SAVE HIS WAGES 
From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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A Deficit .- 2 He Striking teature of Fost- 
inthe master-Genéral * Burleson’s ‘ an- 
Postal Service ° 
nual report on the operations of 
the United States postal service during the 
past year is a deficit for the twelvemonth of 
$17,000,000—the second largest in the his- 
tory of the department. For much of its 
history the Post Office Department was in 
the habit of reporting deficits, but, during 
the past ten years, profits, and often hand- 
some ones, have been the rule. General 
Burleson dwells on the change with emphasis 
_ and at length, charging Congress with the 
responsibility and showing that the change in 
the complexion of his operating account was 
entirely due to the war bonus of $33,000,000 
to postal employees. But for that there 
would, obviously, have been an operating 
surplus for the department of more than 
eighteen million dollars. The Postmaster- 
General criticized severely the action of 
Congress in giving this bonus, charging that 
the blanket increase in pay gave bonuses to 
thousands of employees “who were already 
amply compensated.” He goes on to say 
that next year will make a much worse show- 
iag if the war-bonus policy continues, and 


estimates the deficit then at $36,000,000. 


hisiadaite Another new and unusual item 

the Service of expense for the past year was 

Condemned the additional pay given the rail- 
roads for carrying the mail, amounting to 
$8,000,000. The development of the air 
mail service has progressed steadily. This 
work began in the spring of 1918 and during 
the past year was extended across the con- 
tinent. The report contains some outspoken 
expressions of disapproval of the union or- 
ganization of the postal employees, and the 
use of the strike as a weapon against the 
Government, “by an outside organization,” 
is called a menace to the welfare of the 
republic. ‘Postal employees have become 
bold because of this affiliation and have 


within recent years threatened to strike. In: 


one case they actually did so by tendering 
their resignations and leaving in a body. In 
this case they were promptly indicted and 
prosecuted in the federal courts.” 


great Lhe gross postal income for the 
Increases in past year was $437,150,212, the 
Mail Matter 

largest on record. The volume 

of mail has increased so fast that General 
Burleson asks urgently for larger plants in 
the great centers, such as New York and 
Chicago, where the most acute congestion is 


suffered. New York itself sends out’ one- 
fifth of all the second-class matter mailed in 
the United States. To handle this expedi- 
tiously, General Burleson asks for three 
huge buildings, to cost about $30,000,000 
and connected by tunnels. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that free mail, by members 
of Congress and the various establishments 
of the Government under the franking priv- 
ilege, is increasing by even larger percent- 
ages than the paying mail, and that the 
handling and carrying of this free mail cost 
the department in the past year about 


$9,400,000. 


The annual report of the Sec- 

Exports and Im- 
ports in Ameri- retary of Commerce shows that 
can Bottoms our foreign trade for the last 
fiscal year reached the record-breaking total 
of $13,349,661,000—nearly $3,000,000,000 
above the previous record, established in the 
preceding fiscal year. Secretary Alexander 
had a further sensation to report in the fact 
that almost 40 per cent. of this export: and 
import trade was carried in American bot- 
toms. During the year the American mer- 
chant marine was increased by 670 vessels 
of 3,416,000 gross tons, and on June 30 


‘our shipping comprised more than 28,000 


vessels of 16,000,000 gross tons—more than 
double the tonnage of 1914. The signifi- 
cance of these figures, of course, lies in the 
fact that the increase in shipping parallels 
so closely the increase in foreign trade. The 
growth has been almost entirely in that por- 
tion of our marine that is devoted to foreign 
trade, and the increase of the last fiscal year 
is double that of any year before the Armi- 
stice. The Secretary calls attention also to 
the fact that while our gross tonnage regis- 
tered for foreign trade is tenfold what it 
was in 1914, it has supplied in actual em- 
ployment in overseas trade fourteen times 
the American cargo and passenger space 
available in 1914. 


4 

no In his first annual report Sec- 
fl retary Meredith, of the Depart- 

Farm Products 


ment of Agriculture, dealt with 
the falling prices for farm products, which 
he says should be treated as a national prob- 
lem. He pointed out that on November 1 
prices were 33 per cent. below those pre- 
vailing at planting time. While not attempt- 
ing to propose any single solution for the 
problem, Secretary Meredith suggested sev- 
eral steps that should be taken to place our 
farming on a more satisfactory basis and 
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to stabilize it as a business, not in the interest 
of the farmer alone, but in the interest of 
the nation as a whole. He urged the exten- 
sion of cooperative marketing and some 
means of aiding in carrying over to periods 
of low production the surplus of years of 
high production. The season of 1920 was 
remarkable for the size of the staple crops 
produced. The combined yield of the ten 
principal crops was 13 per cent. above the 
average for five years. Yet this great out- 
put, produced, as the Secretary says, at an 
abnormally high cost, is worth at current 
prices $3,000,000,000 less than the smaller 
crop of 1919, and $1,000,000,000 less than 
the still smaller crop of 1918. ‘There is 
probably no other industry or business,” Mr. 
Meredith declares, “that could suffer a sim- 
ilar experience and avoid insolvency.” 


Secretary Payne, of the Interior 
Department, devoted much at- 
tention in his annual report to 
Alaska, which he recently visited, as noted 
in this Review at the time. The Secretary 
recognizes transportation as the chief prob- 
lem of that country, and advocates the opera- 
tion of a Government-owned steamship line 
as a relief measure. The Government rail- 
road, 540 miles in length, will be completed 
and in service during 1922. The Govern- 
ment is now operating 445 miles. Secretary 
Payne points out that the administration of 
Alaskan affairs has been sadly hampered by 
the lack of a definite, far-sighted national 
policy. The difficulties in the way of suc- 
cessful government in Alaska are great and 
can only be overcome by obtaining the dis- 
interested service of experienced and well- 
informed men. With this in view, an effort 
has been made to coérdinate the several de- 
partments of the Government that have to 
do with Alaska. A committee has been 
formed, consisting of one representative 
from each department, who is familiar with 
Alaskan affairs and competent to act in an 
advisory capacity with the Secretary of the 
Interior in deciding what steps should be 
taken to better conditions, what industries 
can be developed,°and what resources ex- 
ploited to give employment to a resident 
population. ‘This committee has made its 
first report, which contains much valuable 
material. It recommends that road con- 
struction be codrdinated, that a pulp-wood 
industry be developed, and that an effort be 
made to lower freight rates and improve 
mail service by uniting two existing steam- 


Alaska’s 
Needs 


ship lines. These recommendations are 


heartily seconded by Secretary Payne. 


No fewer than forty State 
Legislatures are to be in session 
makers : 

during the month of January, 
1921. Those of us who live in States which, 
like New York, have annual legislative ses- 
sions, are likely to overlook the fact that 
three-fourths of our State Legislatures meet 
only in biennial session unless called for some 
special purpose by the Governor. With few 
exceptions these biennial sessions are held in 
the odd years. Thus during 1920 only a 
small number of legislatures met regularly, 
but there were several extraordinary sessions 
of unusual interest, especially in relation to 
the suffrage question. Some of the legisla- 
tures that assemble this month will have 
brief sessions because of constitutional limi- 
tations. Others will not adjourn before 
summer. The output of these legislative 
labors in the form of private and local as 
well as general laws will be enormous. The 
twelfth annual conference of State Gover- 
nors, held at Harrisburg, Pa., during the 
first three days of December, dealt with 
questions of State income, budget, and busi- 
ness methods in a way that should be help- 
ful in securing sound legislation on these 
subjects. 


State 
Law- 


edie Cuba’s_ Presidential election. 
New held on the day preceding our 
President . ; 


own, resulted in the choice of 
Dr. Alfredo Zayas, the coalition candidate. 
His opponent, representing the Liberal party, 
was José Miguel Gomez. Dr. Zayas was 
for twenty years president of the Liberal 
party, which divided, one year ago, on lines 
similar to those of the Republican-Pro- 
gressive split of 1912 in the United States. 
Dr. Zayas then became leader of what was 
known as the Popuiar party, but in the recent 
election was supported by the Conservatives, 
and he now expresses the hope that these 
two organizations may be united. To relieve 
the financial situation, the new President is 
eager to have established in Cuba something 
similar to our own Federal Reserve banking 
system, described elsewhere in this REVIEW 
by Mr. Roberts. He is opposed to the adop- 
tion of a paper currency. In some of the 
rural districts the election of November was 
accompanied by disorder, but at Havana and 
generally throughout the island there seems 
to have been little disturbance, and the result 
has been accepted without question. 
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™ ., Lhe Assembly of the League of 
e Leugue’s . 
Assembly at Nations has sat for over a month 
Geneva at Geneva since it met on 
November 15. Its sessions have, however, 
shown. both the strength and weakness of 
the principle—the equality of nations—on 
which it is organized. Mr. Frank H. Si- 
monds in his article in this issue of the 
Review oF Reviews takes a very dark view 
of the League’s capabilities for effective 
work, and there is no denying the strength 
of much of his argument. The world of 
public opinion has been deeply and justly 
affected by the presence: in a single delibera- 
tive body of forty-one independent. nations. 
History has recorded’ no such event: — It 
opens a new era. It begins a new aspect 
in the relations of nations. Whether the 
League prove permanent or not, whether it 
be reorganized on a new basis or continue 
under the Covenant of Versailles, Humanity 
has seen itself envisaged in a Parliament of 
Man. The League idea itself has gained 
in dignity, position, influence and weight. 
The weighty fact is not the League which 
brings these forty-one nations together, but 
the supreme event that these nations as na- 
tions are together, great and small, from all 
the five continents “whence all rivers do 
flow” and the isles of the sea that stand 
alone. The League Council has more con- 
crete power. England, France, Italy and 
Japan can, together, sway any issue of the 
old world and influence any in the new, But 
it sits in secret; it failed Poland when at- 
tacked by Russia. Each of these four powers 
has followed an individual and selfish policy, 
France aiding Poland, Italy in the Adriatic, 
England in Mesopotamia and Persia, and 
Japan in Eastern Siberia. Each has gained, 
but all collectively have lost the chance of 
a world leadership along constitutional 
lines. The Assembly has forty-one powers 
in its membership, no one of which, except 
the Big Four, can alone influence the world’s 
destiny except through the Assembly. They 
have taken their work seriously and it has 
held the center of the world’s stage. 


But the Assembly is organized 
on a false basis—the equality of 
nations. Nations are not equal. 
For international relations nations have to 
be treated as equals. When Grotius laid 
down the principle of the equality of na- 
tions in 1625 the theorem was not wholly 
true. To-day, it is a legal fiction. Haiti 


The Weakness 
of the 
Assembly 


and England have each one equal vote in 
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the Assembly. This 
cannot make them 
equals. This- fiction 
flawed the whole 
work of the Assem- 
bly. Its proceed- 
ings were clouded, 
as have been ~ the 
sessions of each 
Pan-American Con- 
gress’ by the con- 
stant effort of small 
powers to score ‘off 
the great powers. 
An -Asséembly in 
‘which fifteen Latin 
states of the New 
World and six small 











European states are 
a majority is a fic- 
tion so far as prac- 
tical power is con- 
cerned. These lesser 
powers have neither 


HONORIO PUEYRREDON, 
ARGENTINE FOREIGN 
MINISTER 

(Head of the Argentine 
delegation to the League 
Assembly, which withdrew 
after urging that the As- 
sembly should elect the 


Council, give compulsory 
jurisdiction to the World fleet nor arm y- 
Court, and admit the so- They cannot defend 
called “enemy” countries) 

themselves, Japan 


was the only strong power on the Executive 
Committee of the Assembly. Its Vice-Presi- 
dents and Chairmen of Commissions were 
selected from small lands. ‘The publicists 
of Argentina are always pushing the doc- 
trine of national equality and the delegates 
of this theorizing Republic left the Assembly 
because the body refused to accept a pro- 
posal that the Covenant should be amended 
so as to make the Council subordinate to 
the Assembly, 


The lesser powers of the world 
Great Fleets once had effective armies and 
To-day navies. The British fleet de- 
stroyed the Danish navy in 1801 because it 
was large enough to be dangerous, and 
Campbell made much of the “Battle of the 
Baltic.” Only five countries have effec- 
tive fleets to-day. The lesser powers were 
too wise to take extreme steps. Each coun- 
try was left free to act or not in enforcing 
the blockade to be imposed on recalcitrant 
powers. Disarmament was left to future 
action and discussion. Japan flatly declared 
that it could not disarm unless the United 
States did, though the army and navy with 
which Japan crushed China was‘ organized 
when this country had an army of 27,500 
men and a fleet too small to cope with 
Japan’s. The Island Empire armed long be- 


Only Five 
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THE HEADS OF THE SEVERAL COMMISSIONS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSEMBLY 
(From left to right are: Dr. Gastoa de Cunha, Brazil; Quinones de Leon, Spain; Premier Tomasso Tittoni, of 
Italy; Leon Bourgeois, France; the President of the Assembly, Paul Hymans, of Belgium; Sir Eric Drummond, of 
England, Permanent Secretary of the League; H. A. L. Fisher, England, and Viscount Ishii, Japan) 


fore the United States. In spite of Japan’s 
opposition, China was admitted to a non- 
permanent seat on the Council. The racial 
question raised by the Japanese delegate, 
Ishii, in a most eloquent speech was wisely 
postponed. ‘The way to meet the racial 
question is to give each race its full oppor- 
tunity without interfering with the estab- 
lished civilization of other races. East Asia 
and Africa have to-day enough uninhabited, 
undeveloped, accessible land to give each race 
its space, without calling in the great vacant 
islands and the vast empty tracts of South 
America. Typhus was wisely attacked and 
it is a misfortune that the call for $10,000,- 
000 to fight it has a response of only $1,- 
000,000. The world could be made a new 
home for man if the Assembly were to take 
up with vigor an international war on dis- 
ease. The endemic presence of plague in 
this country is too often forgotten. It would 
pay us to cure immigrants before they land. 


“secrete “Il “secret” treaties, fifty-two 
Treaties’* and in number, were duly filed. 
Two with the United States 

were filed by Sweden, “secret” because our 
State Department cherishes the foolish, use- 
less secrecy of the past. ‘‘Understandings” 
still exist, however, in secret as numerous 
as ever. The attitude of the Assembly on 
mandates—a committee of five, with three 
non-mandatory powers—bore out Secretary 
Colby’s demand that all nations share alike 
in the future development of Colonial terri- 
tory acquired as a result of the war. All 
amendments to the Covenant were laid aside, 


but, at Mr. Balfour’s wise suggestion steps 
were taken to have the Council prepare 
amendments to go before the Assembly next 
September so as to be able to deal with any 
proposals from the United States, whose 
absence was again and again regretted. 


siitiaaiaia On December 14 the Economic 
ae Section of the Assembly reported 
a plan for the establishment of 

an International Commission to act as banker 
for European nations with depleted credit. 
The Assembly at once adopted the project, 
the chief features of which are as follows: 
When a nation wishes to take advantage of 
the credit facilities offered by the Commis- 
sion and gives notice regarding the assets that 
it is ready to pledge—such as customs duties, 
railroads, and monopolies—the Commission 
makes an appraisal of the assets and, if they 
are satisfactory, authorizes the government in 
question to issue gold bonds to the amount of 
their value. Individual business men of that 
country may then make purchases abroad and 
in payment an amount of gold bonds cover- 
ing the credit for such purchases will be for- 
warded to the exporter with whom the order 
for the goods is placed. All this will be 
transacted through the Commission. The na- 
tion concerned agrees that in case of default 
by the individual importer it will pay the 
amount of the bonds, and in case the nation 
itself defaults the League Commission may 
administer the assets placed with it as se- 
curity for the bonds. This plan has been 
discussed and approved by leading European 
bankers, and an American will be asked to 
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become a member of the Commission. The 
Central European nations would especially 
benefit by such a credit arrangement. 


Armenia Lhe action of the Assembly for 

andthe Armenia came too late to do 

Assembly more than aid in-saving the bare 
fragment of an ancient race and Christian 
nation left defeated but not destroyed in- the 
Arctic cold of the table-land and snow-filled 
valleys about Ararat. Last September it 
seemed possible for the small Armenian army 
of some 50,000 men to hold ‘its own. : No 
annals hold the record of more dauntless 
courage than Armenia has shown. Colonel 
Dro, a great partisan leader, has wisely nego- 
tiated a peace. for-the sorely pressed remnant 
which has made its last stand on the fertile 
plateau and snow-filled valleys about Ararat. 
There have gathered in this space, the Ar- 


menian despatches claim, 1,600,000 Ar- 


menians. In Georgia and - Baku there are 
320,000 more who will gravitate to the new 
Armenian Republic. It has the protection 
of Moscow against the Turk. Erzerum is 
empty—5000 where 43,000 were. The 
Turks and Kurds have moved westward and 
a possible prospect exists that this new re- 
public may extend to the Black Sea. The 
new territory holds the ancient sacred places 
of Armenia, Etchmiadzin, and Erivan. It 
has coal at Olti and iron mines. 


Terrible as has been the Arme- 
i nian loss, if American liberality 
continues across this bitter win- 
ter, the Armenian race can still be saved, a 
new future given this most able and historic 
people, and the mutual jealousy of Soviet 
Russia and Moslem Turkey promises safety. 
The Assembly asked President Wilson to me- 
diate for Armenia and delimit its territory. 
The portion he set aside is far larger than the 
new boundaries; but the territory he assigned 
is almost empty of Moslems and the rapid 
readjustment now at hand in Turkey’s 
affairs may extend Armenia, in return for 
the concessions about to be made in Western 
Anatolia. The Assembly declined at its first 
action to admit Armenia to the League. 
This will come. The entire question of ad- 
missions has been uncertain. At the first 
vote the Baltic Republics, Esthonia and 
Latvia, were refused admission. Bulgaria, 
Finland, Austria, Luxemburg, and Costa 
Rica were admitted by vote of the Assembly 
just before the session ended. The exclusion 
of Germany was generally agreed upon. 


The Assembly furnished proof 
Danzig, Vilna of its usefulness by first refus- 

ing to Poland the military occu- 
pation of Danzig, but permitting its military 
defense, when attacked by Polish troops. 
This enforces the freedom of this city of 
Germar inhabitants from ‘hostile military 
pressure—a fair arrangement even if Poland 
enters at last. Calling together a skeleton 
force of 2000 men from Great Britain, 
France, and Spain and adding to it con- 
tingents from Sweden, Norway, Belgium, 
Denmark, and- Holland (the last waiting 
on action by its legislature), the Assembly 
has sought. to~rescue Vilna:from the Polish 
lawless military raid* which seized this city 
pending a plebiscite. At the start, this force 
was treated with. scant courtesy, but push- 
ing into No Man’s Land_ between. Pole and 
Lithuanian it has stilled conflict. If by tact 
and pressure it carriés out a fair vote as to 
the self-determination. of the inhabitants, a 
great forward advance. will be made in the 
fair. distribution of disputed. territory. . This 
is equally true of the arrangement between 
Italy and Jugoslavia over Fiume. Neither 
power, nor Fiume, gets all it wanted, but 
each gains substantial advantages — Jugo- 
slavia access to the Adriatic, Italy a naval 
base to protect its coast, and Fiume becomes 
a free city and is certain to be prosperous. 


Turkey's Lhe secret agreements ” over 
ys ° ° ° e 
olatt Turkish territory begin to point 
to a final settlement. The 
Turkish peasants of Anatolia and the Kurds 
of the Eastern plateau that rises on the 
South from Mesopotamia and on the West 
from the valley of the Halys have again by 
sheer fighting strength halted the division 
of Turkey. Mesopotamia has offered un- 
expected obstacles to England and its in- 
habitants would prefer Moslem rule even 
by Turkey to the better administration of 
Great Britain. It is odd how even Moslems 
prefer to manage their own affairs to Eng- 
land’s skilled bureaucracy. France, which 
expected to occupy Cilicia with African 
troops, has found the task too great and no 
French ministry could stand an hour after 
sending Frenchmen to a new war. The 
Turkish Nationalists are willing to protect 
French concessions and give France the op- 
portunity to develop cotton in Cilicia and 
copper in what was Armenia, in return for 
a Turkish administration. Italy apparently 
prefers as neighbors to Idalia the Turkish 
Nationalist to the militant Hellenes, Eng- 
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KING CONSTANTINE AND THE GREEK ROYAL FAMILY 


(This photograph was taken during the recent exile in Switzerland. Sitting, from left to right, are: Prince 
George, Queen Sophie, the King, and Princess Catherine. Standing, left to right, are: Princess Helene, Prince Paul, 
and Princess Irene. Prince George is the eldest son and is well thought of as the successor of his younger 
brother, the late King Alexander, if Constantine should deem it wise not to retain the throne) 


land shares the occupation of Constantinople 
with Turkey and can permit a Turkish 
Nationalist administration in Anatolia by 
Moslems, having had long and successful 
experience in governing a Moslem state 
through a British “resident.” No one of 
these three countries desires after the fight 
the Turk and Kurd have put up for two 
years to continue warfare, while Mesopo- 
tamia becomes safe and secure, 


Greece, Too, Lhe triumphant reélection of 
la Rejecting Venizelos was confidently ex- 

War ° 
pected a month ago in Greece. 


Instead he was overwhelmingly defeated by . 


a war-weary Greek people tired of the cost 
of glory and “redeemed” territory. By a 
vote as strong, King Constantine, whom the 
Allied leaders had deposed, has been re- 
called. This lays aside at the full tide of 
his successful service the most useful na- 
tional leader the Greek people has had, a 
statesman of the foremost ability and stain- 
less reputation. Yet this sudden revolt is 
neither fickle nor ungrateful. Mr. Balfour, 
in the Assembly at Geneva, pointed out to 
M. Viviani, the French delegate, six years 
ago Premier, that neither the English nor 
French governments could venture to send 


troops to rescue Armenia because the peo- 
ple would not have it, nor would the Ameri- 
can people. Neither will the Greek people 
continue war. They have voted overwhelm- 
ingly to stop for the same reason that in our 
own election the country turned its back on 
new adventures. Outside of Smyrna, nearly 
all the territory Greece was seeking to oc- 
cupy in Anatolia had a majority of Moslems. 
A large Bulgarian population has been 
brought under Greek government in Thrace. 
Hate, bitterness and war are being sown for 
the future. This is no such problem as Italy 
presented of a common tongue. No more 
wholesome event has come in the East than 
the refusal of Greece to continue bloodshed 
and increased debt. The Turkish Na- 
tionalist movement has its faults and evils, 
but it stands for the demand of a large 
population and territory for its own gov- 
ernment. France has been unable to hold 
Cilicia and Italy finds the occupation of 
Idalia entailing heavy burdens. Greece was 
wise in refusing to take up burdens public 
opinion would allow neither France nor 
England to take up, and which this coun- 
try flatly refuses. The fundamental reason 
is that Greece, like all the world, wants 
peace abroad and her sons at home. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From November 15 to December 14, 1920) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


6.—The Sixty-sixth Congress as- 
sembles for the short session. . . In the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Harding (Rep., Ohio) addresses his 
fellow members as President-elect, and arranges 
a “pair” for the remainder of the session. 

December 7.—For the second time during his 
two terms, President Wilson—owing to continued 
illness—fails to deliver in person his annual mes- 
sage on “the state of the Union”; he sends a 
written communication, urging economy in ap- 
propriations, revision and simplification of taxes, 
cold-storage laws to decrease the cost of living, 
a loan to Armenia, and the granting of inde- 
pendence to the Philippines. 

December 14.—In the Senate, a resolution is 
adopted directing revival of the War Finance 
Corporation and use of Federal Reserve facilities 
to help farmers finance their crops. 

In the House, a measure repealing stringent 
war legislation is passed by unanimous vote—ex- 
cepting from repeal, however, the Trading with 
the Enemy act, the War Finance Corporation act 
and the Liberty Loan acts. . The Johnson 
immigration bill, practically prohibiting the in- 
coming of aliens for a year, is passed, 293 to 41. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


November 15.—The Board of Estimate of the 
city of New York begins an investigation of 
$62,000,000 of building contracts, for illegal com- 
bination and over-charging. 

November 16.—The Western Union Cable 
Company refuses to handle Government messages 
unless prepaid, claiming the State Department 
owes for cable service since August, 1919. 

November 17.—The Congressional Select Com- 
mittee receives testimony that total losses were 
$2,000,000; that a claim of $34,500,000 was over- 
paid $23,000,000; and that $170,000,000 was 
placed in the hands of operators with no ac- 
counting or other record by the Shipping Board. 

The State Department declares that it will not 
pay the Western Union Cable Company twice as 
much as Great Britain, and insists that refunds 
due from the company should be paid. 

A labor union leader is indicted in New York 
for attempted extortion from building contrac- 
tors. . . The American Federation of Labor 
committee on steel unionization drops John J. 
Fitzpatrick and William Z. Foster, leaders in 
the recent strike. 

November 18.—President-elect Harding 
from New Orleans for the Panama Canal. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission overrules 
the New York Public Service Commission, and 
directs the sixty-three New York railroads to 
raise intrastate tariff schedules to correspond with 
the advanced interstate rates. 

November 21.—The Governor of the Panama 
Canal reports that, on a cost of $366,650,000, the 
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December 


sails 


project has earned $2,387,599 over expenses of 
operation; not including military defense. 

November 23.—The New York Legislature’s 
Housing Committee exposes a fireproof material 
combination whose profits to individual contrac- 
tors were scaled at as high as 35 per cent. 

Secretary of War Baker rescinds the Western 
Union cable landing permit at Miami, Florida. 

November 24.—The remainder of’ the “con- 
scientious objectors” to the draft act are released 
from prison, their unexpired sentences being re- 
mitted. 

The thirteenth bank within ten days is closed 
in North Dakota. , 

Franz von Rintelen, a German spy and war 
conspirator, is released by pardon of the Presi- 
dent, and gives bond to leave the country by 
January 1. ° . 

November 26.—The Congressional committee 
receives testimony that minor Shipping Board 
officials were bribed for contract awards. 

In New York, the constitutionality of the new 
rent laws is upheld by two decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

November 29.—Archbishop Hayes rebukes New 
York Catholics for denouncing an “un-American” 
riot by members of their faith who tore a British 
flag from colors displayed on a clubhouse op- 
posite St. Patrick’s Cathedral, saying their public 
protest to him is a “serious breach of Catholic 
etiquette.” 

In New York, an extraordinary grand jury is 
impanelled to hear and act on building graft evi- 
dence brought out in the legislative inquiry. 

November 30.—The Naval Board of Inquiry 
at Haiti ends its work; the evidence shows that 
1142 Haytians were killed within one year, in 
298 skirmishes. 

December 1.—The twelfth annual Governors’ 
Conference meets at Harrisburg, Pa., with over 
half the States represented. 

December 2.—Brickmakers testify, in the New 
York housing investigation, that production was 
juggled to raise the price of building brick from 
$6 per 1000 to $30. 

Internal Revenue figures are announced for the 
fiscal year ending June 30: $5,407,580,251 was col- 
lected in taxes, income and profits taxes consti- 
tuting $3,956,936,003 and tobacco $295,809,355; 
liquors in bond decreased 16,494,405 gallons. 

December 4.—Prohibition agents fight in Indian 
style with “moonshiners” deep in a mountain 
forest along the border between Kentucky and 
Tennessee, capturing nine. 

President-elect Harding arrives at Norfolk, Va., 
from a yisit to the Panama Canal. 

. President Wilson forms a committee to deal 
with Alaskan questions, composed of a represen- 
tative from each Department:and including Gov- 
ernor Riggs, of Alaska. 
December 6.—The decides 


Supreme Court 
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THE NEW STONE CENOTAPH IN LONDON, MEMORIAL TO ENGLAND’S UNKNOWN DEAD 


(The picture shows the very impressive ceremony for the burial of an unknown soldier on November 11, 1920, 


Armistice Day. 
and the Prince of Wales. 


against the Lehigh Valley Railroad in the sec- 
ond anthracite coal case, and orders a more com- 
plete separation from coal-carrying subsidiaries 
under the anti-trust laws. 


December 8.—The housing investigation re- 
veals that the New York courthouse could have 
been built at a saving of $1,240,000 on the lime- 
stone contract let for $1,840,000; the contract was 
canceled following earlier exposures, 


December 10.—Thirty builders are indicted in 
New York; the investigating committee exposes 
a marble trust. 


December 12.—Senator Lodge, as chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, assures the 
State Department of support by the Senate in its 
stand against the contentions of France and Japan 
in the International Communications Conference 
at Washington, over the disposal of 18,000 miles 
of German cables. 

Secretary Daniels, in his annual report, recom- 
mends building eighty-eight new warships if the 
United States does not enter the League of 
Nations. 

Postmaster-General Burleson reports $17,270,- 
482 deficit for the fiscal year 1920, blaming Con- 
gress because of the $33,202,600 war bonus paid 
to postal employees. 

Admiral Benson, head of the Shipping Board, 
reports a total of 1180 ships built and delivered 
in 1920; total tonnage is 18,002,184; he notes that 
44.6 per cent. of our foreign commerce last year 
was carried in American boats, compared with 
9.7 per cent. before our entry into the World War. 


December 13.—Mrs. Ellen A. O’Grady, first 


The King, at the right (standing alone) faces the cenotaph, Prince Henry, the Duke of York 
Every important personage in England was present) 


woman Deputy Police Commissioner of New 
York, resigns, after charging Commissioner En- 
right and Mayor Hylan with interference and 
calling attention to inefficiency and politics in the 
leadership of the police force. 

John T. Hettrick, author of the New York 
building bidders’ “code of practice,” is indicted 
with thirty others, and held in $100,000 bail. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


November 14.—Greek elections put Premier 
Eleutherios Venizelos out of power and give 
Royalists a Parliament majority of. 132. 

Russian Bolshevists occupy Sebastapol, Crimea. 

November 16.—In Saxony elections, the Ma- 
jority Socialists lose 18 seats, holding only 24; 
Independent Socialists gain 2, with 17; Demo- 
crats are reduced from 22 to 8; the National 
party increases from 13 to 22, and the Peoples 
party from 4 to 19. 

November 17.—Georgios Rhallis forms a new 
Greek Cabinet, assuming the foreign ministry. 

General Hsu Shu-cheng, Chinese Anfu leader, 
escapes from the Japanese Legation at Peking. 

November 21.—Fourteen British officers are 
killed in simultaneous raids in Dublin; British 
“Black and Tans” clash with a football crowd 
at Croke Park, and kill ten. 

November 26.—In Ireland, Arthur Griffith, 
Prof. John MacNeill, his son, and other members 
of Dail Eireann, are arrested by the British. 

November 27.—In Ireland, more than 1000 ar- 
rests are made, and the Irish Republican army 
is being slowly interned. 
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November 28.—In Liverpool, 18 warehouses are 
fired along the waterfront; police officials blame 
the Irish. 

Famine conditions in northern China are so 
bad that whole counties are destitute of food or 
fuel, babies are sold on the streets, and millions 
are dying; the Peking government seems power- 
less to aid in American relief work. 

November 29.—In London, extreme precautions 
are taken to protect prominent personages and 
buildings from possible violence. 

Sixteen cadets of the police auxiliaries in Ire- 
land are killed in ambush at Shana Cashel. 

November 30.—In Cork, incendiary fires de- 
stroy five Sinn Fein clubs and other property val- 
ued at $1,500,000. 

The French Chamber passes a bill renewing 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican, voting 397 
for and 209 against. 

D’Annunzio declares war on Italy, effective 
December 3. 

December 1.—Mexico’s new President, General 
Obregon, takes the oath of office. 

In the House of Lords, the Irish Home Rule 
bill, by vote of 120 to 36, is amended to provide 
a Senate for South Ireland, to protect Unionists. 

Russian Bolshevists smash a peasant rebellion 
led by General Balakovitch. 

December 4.—In Hungary, the Teleky Cabinet 
falls in a split of the majority between ex-King 
Charles and Prince Joseph for succession, and for 
continuance of the republic. 

December 5.—The Greek plebiscite on the re- 
turn of Constantife results in an overwhelming 
victory for the former King. 

December 10.—Lloyd George announces martial 
law in Cork, Limerick, Tipperary and Kerry 
counties, in Ireland; he says he will treat with 
Sinn Fein members of Parliament not guilty of 
serious crimes. 

December 11.—The Greek Government ofh- 
cially notifies King Constantine of his recall to 
the throne as a result of the recent plebiscite. 


December 12.—The City Hall at Cork and 
$15,000,000 property in the heart of the town are 
burned by incendiary fires said to have been in 
reprisal for a Sinn Fein ambush of two motor 
lorries filled with military police; many are 
homeless and the town is dead. 

December 13.—Sinn Feiners attack police bar- 
racks at Camlough and Ballinalea and ambush 
a military patrol at Cloyne. 

December 14.—The Irish Home Rule bill passes 
the House of Lords with amendments which take 
it back to Commons; it is the first such bill to 
pass the upper House. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSEMBLY 


November 15.—The Assembly meets at Geneva, 
where, for the first time in history, forty-one 
nations sit in common council; all important 
countries except the United States, Mexico, Ger- 
many, and Russia are present; Paul Hymans, of 
Belgium, is elected permanent President of the 
Assembly. 

November 17.—The Assembly elects the fol- 
lowing chairmen of commissions: A. J. Balfour 
(Britain), General Organization; Tomasso Tit- 
toni (Italy), Technical Organization; Leon Bour- 


geois (France). World Court; Quinones de 
Leon (Spain), Administration; Antonio Huneus 
(Chile), Admission; Hjalmar Branting (Sweden), 
Mandates and Disarmament. 

November 18.—The Assembly elects the fol- 
lowing Vice-Presidents: Viscount Ishii (Japan), 
Honorio Pueyrredon (Argentina), Sir George E. 
Foster (Canada), Rodrigo Octavio (Brazil), 
H. A. van Karnabeek (Holland), and Dr. Eduard 
Benes (Czechoslovakia). . Britain, France, 
Belgium, Spain, and perhaps Sweden, will send 
troops to Vilna pending a plebiscite. 

November 23.—The Assembly commission, 
headed by A. J. Balfour, decides to recommend 
postponement of amendments to the Covenant un- 
til the new American policy is made known. 


November 25.—Allied and associated nations 
are each invited to mediate between Armenia and 
Mustapha Kemal’s Turkish Nationalists, in the 
hope that America will assume the responsibility 
for Armenia. 

November 26.—Commission No. 6 of the As- 
sembly decides to recommend a permanent man- 
date committee composed of five non-mandatory 
and four mandatory nations; Britain objects. 

November 29.—It is decided to give each man- 
datory power an extra delegate on the Mandate 
Committee, with an auxiliary labor delegate to 
sit on labor questions. 

November 30.—President Wilson writes the 
Assembly he will be glad to do all in his personal 
power to help mediate for Armenia. 

December 1.—Commission No. 5 votes for the 
admission of Austria and Costa Rica. . . . Spain 
and Brazil offer Armenian mediation. 

December 2.—Assembly debate decides that 
Article X of the Covenant is not a territorial 
guarantee, but merely protection from external 
aggression and not from political or territorial 
changes produced by other causes. 

December 4.—Argentine delegates withdraw 
from the League Assembly pending acceptance of 
the following motions: Elections to the Council 
by the Assembly for two years with complete 
rotation every thirty years; compulsory jurisdic- 
tion by the World Court; admission of enemy 
states; and admission of undefined small states 
in consultative capacity, without vote. 

December 8.—The Committee on Admission en- 
dorses Luxemburg and Finland, but postpones 
action on Baltic States and Albania, which are 
not yet recognized by the Allied Governments. 

President Wilson declines an invitation to send 
an American representative to sit in a commis- 
sion of the League. 

December 9.—Canadian delegates eliminate 
permanent commissions on finance, transit and 
health from the technical commission’s report. 

December 11.—The Disarmament Commission 
recommends, as successive steps: (1) agreement 
not to increase armaments; (2) gradual reduc- 
tion; (3) general and complete disarmament 
when conditions permit. 

December 13.—The Assembly adopts the plan 
for a permanent court of international justice, 
with eleven judges to be elected by the Assembly 
and the Council, and without compulsory juris- 
diction; to become effective upon ratification by 
a majority of the fhember nations. 
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December 14.—The Assembly passes a recom- 
mendation that armament budgets for 1922-3 be 
not larger than for 1921; France blocks a vote 
in the form of a resolution. 


INT ERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


November 15.—The Armenian capital, Erivan, 
is evacuated; communications between Tiflis and 
Alexandropol are cut; Turkish Nationalists order 
the evacuation of Batum, in Georgia. 

November 16.—Russian Reds defeat Ukrainians 
at Kiev, trapping three divisions of General 
Petlura’s troops. 

November 19.—Washington receives documents 
showing Britain’s arrangements for resumption 
of trade with Russia. 

Nicaragua, Honduras, and Costa Rica sign an 
agreement at Amapala, Guatemala, for boundary 
settlement and protection, and arranging for a 
unified Central America. 

November 23.— Ambassador Jusserand, of 
France, returns to Washington after a four- 
months’ absence. 

The American note on the Anglo-French oil 
agreement in Turkey is delivered at London, and 
argues for an open-door policy to all nations in 
all mandate territory. 

November 26.—Soviet Russia notifies Mustapha 
Kemal to get out of Armenia as the govern- 
ment of Armenia has been sovietized. 

November 27.—Dr. Bedrich Stepanek, first 
Minister from Czechoslovakia, arrives in the 
United States, 4 

November 29.—President Wilson receives three 
new Ministers: Dr. Octavio Beeche, of Costa 
Rica; Dr. Julio Bianchi, of Guatemala, and 
Emilio Joubert, of Santo Domingo. 

November 30.—Fiume is reported surrounded 
by Italian warships and troops, 

Washington proposes to Mexico City a commis- 
sion to draw a treaty embodying the agreements 
between Mr. Colby and Sr. Pesqueira. 

December 2.—John Dombski and the Polish 
Peace Mission at Riga resign because of a Diet 
decision to participate in peace negotiations with 
Russia. 

December 3.—Bainbridge Colby, American Sec- 
retary of State, sails for South America. 

December 3.—The Supreme Council of Allied 
Premiers advises it will withdraw financial sup- 
port from Greece if Constantine is returned to 
the throne; territorial reprisals are also consid- 
ered, as the Treaty of Sevres (Turkish) has not 
yet been ratified. 

December 6.—Russia proposes to China a re- 
sumption of consular service and trade, and a 
revision of the Czarist treaties to rectify the “out- 
rages against China.” 

December 8.—The British Ambassador at 
Washington refuses passports to Americans seek- 
ing to investigate the Irish question at first hand. 

December 9.—Armenia and Mustapha Kemal’s 
Turks sign an armistice agreement, reducing Ar- 
menian territory to Erivan and Lake Gokcha. 

December 12,.—The Supreme Council announces 
a decision to give Poland military control over 
Danzig, while the civilian control is held by a 
council whose membership is largely German. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


November 17.—The Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics announces that railroad earnings for 
September were 26.9 per cent. below estimate, 
and insufficient to earn 6 per cent. 

November 18.—The report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue indicates a decrease of 5246 
persons classed as millionaires in 1918. 


November 19.—Sales of 1,430,124 shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange mark down 115 issues 
of industrial corporations from 2 to 8 points. 


November 21.—In Chicago, 742 criminals are 
rounded up by the police in a city-wide raid on 
gambling dens and similar places. 

November 25.—Lieut. C. C. Mosley, U. S. A. 
Air Service, wins the Pulitzer prize in an air 
race at Mitchel Field, Long Island. 


November 26.—October exports increase $150,- 
000,000 over September; imports decrease $1,000,- 
000; the excess of exports is $390,000,000—the 
largest this year—and includes $55,097,018 of 
manufactured goods ready for consumption. 

March wheat drops to $1.47 in Chicago, the 
lowest price since 1916. 

November 29.—Mingo County, West Virginia, 
is placed under martial law because of extended 
coal strike disorders lasting six months; miners 
are living in tents. 


December 2.—Hogs on the hoof drop from 23 
cents a pound in July, 1919, to 10%; the price 
was 8 cents in 1913. : 

December 3.—November failures number 1085, 
with total liabilities of $39,751,859—the largest, 
except September, since January, 1915. 


December 4.—American gold production falls 
off $8,000,000 for 1919 to a total of $60,333,000. 

New York manufacturers break relations with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
in an ultimatum requiring piece work, reduction 
of wages, and resumption of “hiring and firing” 
power by employers; Boston employers take simi- 
lar action. 


December 9.—Thomas W. Lamont is asked by 
President Wilson to head committee of 180 men 
and women to relieve Chinese famine victims. 

Life insurance companies report an increase of 
$10,000,000,000 in 1920 business, a gain of 21 per 
cent. over 1919, which was 62 per cent. larger 
than 1918. 

December 10.—The Nobel Peace Prize for 1920 
is awarded to President Wilson. 

December 11.—The Needle Trade Workers’ 
Alliance is formed of all garment workers’ unions, 
at New York, with 400,000 members. 

December 13.—Textile mills in Maine and 
Rhode Island order a 22% per cent. reduction of 
wages, effective December 20. 


OBITUARY 


November 15.—Thomas Shields Clarke, painter 
and sculptor, 60. Frank Sullivan Smith, 
noted corporation lawyer, 69. 

November 17.—John Franklin Fort, ex-Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, 68... . Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge, ex-Minister to France, 89. 

November 19.—Sir Charles E. Fryer, noted 
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British authority on fish culture, 70. . . . Mahlon 
H. Garland, Representative in Congress from 
Pennsylvania, 64. 

November 21.—George Giddens, noted English 
actor who starred in “She Stoops to Conquer” 
and “You Never Can Tell,” 75. ... Walter D. 
Moody, prominent Chicago civic worker, 50.... 
Mrs. Burton Cary Harrison, author, 77. 

November 22.—George McLeod Smith, man- 
aging editor of the New York Tribune, 52... . 
George William Breck, mural painter, 57. 

November 23.—Col. Thomas W. Symons, 
U. S. A., a distinguished engineer, 71. . . . 
Elias Cornelius Benedict, widely known yachts- 
man and banker, 87. 

November 26.—Wilhelm August F. Ekengren, 
since 1912 Minister from Sweden to the United 
States, 59... . Jacob L. Hamon, of Oklahoma, 
Republican leader and wealthy oil man. 


November 30.—Eugene W. Chafin, twice Pro- 
hibition candidate for President, 68. 

December 2.—Frederick Van Schoonhovern 
Crosby, for 22 years treasurer of the Union Pa- 
cific system, 60. Wolf von Schierbrand, 
author and journalist, 69. 

December 5.—Francis Lynde Stetson, famous 
New York corporation lawyer, 74. 

December 6.—Regis Chauvenet, Colorado chem- 
ist and metallurgist, 78. 

December 9.—George E. Keith, widely known 
shoe manufacturer of Massachusetts, 70. 

December 10.—Horace E. Dodge, a leading 
automobile manufacturer, 52. . Elijah Pad- 
dock Harris, professor emeritus of chemistry at 
Amherst College, 88... . Rev. William Jessup, 
Presbyterian missionary to Syria, 58. 

December 12.—Olive Schreiner, English author 
of “Woman and Labor.” 
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*Unofficial. fNon-Partisan League polled 34,707. 


tThe so-called Black and Tans received 27,515 and the American party 47,669 votes. 
Total vote, except Georgia, 26,323,610. Harding’s plurality (without Georgia) 6,885,929. 


This table has been compiled in the editorial office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS after 


direct communication with officials of each of the forty-eight States. 


The figures are, 


with few exceptions, final, in some instances having been received by telegraph at the last 
moment before going to press in the middle of December. 
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WELL, BOYS! JUST A LITTLE TEAM WORK AND WE’LL SOON BE OVER THE !!HUMP” 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 












































TIME FOR CONGRESS TO DO SOME CHOPPING, AND 
RELIEVE THE BURDEN 
From the Post (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
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YOU STOP FOLLOWING ME! 
From the Spokesman Review (Spokane, Wash.) 
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WHATEVER GOES UP MUST COME pown ! 
From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 





WILL THE PASSENGER REFUSE TO DESCEND? 
HE country is now in the difficult pe- From the News (Dallas, Texas) 
riod of deflation. Our cartoonists have , 
caught the spirit of optimism in a time of after the ups we must be ready for the 
gathering clouds. Rather than yield to de- downs. If the wholesaler takes his loss, so, 
pression, they bid us take our hard knocks too, must the retailer (the individual buyer 
with a smile. The lesson of this page is— has already taken his). 
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WELL, FELLERS, You HAD 
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WHOLESALER AND RETAILER—TAKE A TIP 
FROM SANTA 


WE ALL HAVE OUR UPS AND DOWNS From The Newspaper Enterprise Association 
From the Knickerbocker Press (Albany, N. Y.) (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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DON’T WORRY, AUNTIE, I'VE GOT THOSE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM ANTI-SKID CHAINS ON 
From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) 
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WHILE PRO AND CON ARGUMENTS CONTINUE, 


THE FACT REMAINS 


From the Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 


























THE GOING WAS FINE—BUT COMING BACK IS DIFFERENT 


From the News-Press (St. Joseph, 


Mo.) 
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“ISOLATION”? YES! BUT YOU WOULD HARDLY CALL 
IT “SPLENDID” . 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 











THE CROSSING—[Cool and steady does it] 
From the Daily Star (Montreal) 
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LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 
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HANGING AROUND THE WRONG HOUSE 
From the News (Chicago, III.) 








THROWING A LIFE-LINE TO THE FARMER 
From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) 
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THE AWAKENING GIANT! 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 
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THE MCDERN JACK AND JILL 
From the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
[But as yet wages have not tumbled also.] 





THE DAY AFTER 
From the Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 
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GREECE DROPS THE PILOT VENIZELOS 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 


[After a famous cartoon of Bismarck and 
Kaiser Wilhelm, by Tennie] 
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THE SEANCE IS ON—AND DAME RUMOR BECOMES 


A BUSY MEDIUM 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
Jan.—3 
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ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRIES 


Lorp Rosert Cecii: “I trust that after all we may 
secure at least your qualified support for our League 


of Nations?” : 
U. S. A. Presipent-Erect: “Why, what’s the matter 


with ours?” 
From Punch (London) 
On this page and the following one are 
three European cartoons which refer to a 
League of Nations without America. 
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CHOOSE ’EM CAREFULLY, WARREN ! 
From the Spokesman Review (Spokane, Wash.) 
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UNCLE SAM AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
“He can go in, and won’t. I want to go in, and can’t.” 
From Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


GERMANY: 
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“OUT IN THE COLD WORLD, OUT IN THE STREET” 
From News of the World (London, England) 











THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN SESSION 
BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. PARIS AND GENEVA 


HE past month has seen at Geneva the 

launching of the experiment of the 
League of Nations. For all the speculations, 
assumptions, arguments which have sur- 
rounded this question from the moment of 
the Paris Conference onward there is now 
presented the substitute of fact. We have 
had the League actually in session and hence- 
forth our judgment must be based upon the 
the results of the first session and the possi- 
bilities and probabilities there disclosed 
rather than upon the suppositions of past 
months. 

We have, however, still to avoid too easy 
optimism and too complete pessimism, which 
have been the double evils of all the past 
discussion. On the one hand we have to 
guard against those who would persuade us 
that because there has been a session of the 
League, -all- doubts as to the viability of the 
Paris creation are rémoved. On the other, 
we stand in-need of protecting ourselves 
against too sweeping conclusions because, on 
the whole, the Paris plan worked badly at 
Geneva, as it had worked badly both at 
Paris and since Paris. 

All of us in the United States who have 
at all followed the debate over the League 
of Nations are aware of two distinct -senti- 
ments in our country as to the great pro- 
posal. There is, first, an almost universal 
desire to make new wars impossible, to co- 
operate internationally in the task of abolish- 
ing war or at the least of making war more 
dificult. There is a strong conviction that 
the United States should have a part in such 
a task, that there is a duty as well as an 
opportunity involved. Not less clear is the 
instinctive dread of any partnership with 
other nations which shall involve the United 
States in dangerous participation in the 
quarrels, rivalries, disputes of Europe in 
which we have no material stake. President 
Wilson’s proposals originally gained great 
support in the United States because of the 
former sentiment. They latterly lost na- 


tional approval because the American public 
saw us at Paris, and since, involved in Euro- 
pean affairs to our own detriment and saw 
also the possibility of European intermixture 
with American affairs, 

It was to promote peace that Americans 
conceived that the President launched his 
program for the League of Nations. It was 
when this League, and the United States 
through it, became concerned in the delinea- 
tion and guarantee of frontiers, thesperpetua- 
tion of territorial arrangements, when the 
question arose of the delegation to the 
League itself of powers hitherto jealously 
guarded by independent states, that Ameri- 
can opinion began to react against the Paris 
settlement and to support the position of a 
majority of the United States Senators, who 
sought to preserve by reservations the essen- 
tial rights of the United States. 

Now examining the progress of events at 
Geneva, we have always to view them with 
the American issue in plain sight. What 
did Geneva supply of iight and leading for 
United States policy with respect of the 
League and with respect of the even greater 
question, namely, the preservation of world 
peace? Did the sessions in the city forever 
memorable because of the Calvinistic tradi- 
tion demolish or sustain the criticisms made 
of the League in the United States in ad- 
vance of the sessions? Or did the things 
that occurred in this assembly prove that no 
League was possible? 

To-day American sentiment vacillates be- 
tween the proposal to “scrap” the League 
altogether and that to seek by conference 
and negotiation with the existing League so 
to modify the latter as to make American 
membership possible. What lessons on this 
debate does Geneva supply? It is in this 
fashion that I desire briefly to examine the 
history of the Geneva Conference. But in 
such an examination one fact must always 
be borne in mind: In the larger sense 
Geneva was no more than the continuation 
of Paris; what occurred by the shores of 
the Lake of Geneva was in large measure 
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the result of what had already happened on 
the banks of the Seine. 


II. THE GREAT OBSTACLE 


At Paris the League of Nations was con- 
ceived as a double association of nations fu. 
a dual purpose. There was to be a partner- 
ship between five great powers—Britain, 
France, the United States, Italy and Japan, 
with ‘four smaller states joined to them, 
which through a Council was to dominate 
the new League. And in practice the United 
States, Great Britain and France were to 
dominate this partnership, as they did at 
Paris throughout the whole conference. In 
addition there was to be a larger body, an 
assembly, in. which were to be represented 
all nations. Together these two houses were 
to comprise the League of Nations. 

So much for the double partnership; but 
there was a double purpose: first to consoli- 
date and establish the victory of the nations 
at war with Germany by applying the 
Treaty of Versailles, and, second, to promote 
the cause of world peace. With the con- 
solidation of the victory and the application 
of the terms of peace the French, the British, 
and the Italians were vitally concerned. 
With the promotion of the cause of world 
peace the United States was far more 
engaged. But in order to serve this latter 
end President Wilson found himself called 
upon, not alone to make many compromises 
with the principles which he had proclaimed 
as the foundations of world peace, but also 
to accept many obligations in Europe for 
the future. 

From the moment of the gathering of the 
Paris Conference onward, the French, the 
Italians and the British were primarily con- 
cerned with the question of preserving their 
victory and exploiting it. I mean this in no 
critical sense. For the Italians the League 
of Nations was nothing, for the French it 
was no more than the preservation of the 
alliance which had won the war and in the 
French mind could alone guarantee French 
security in the future. As to the British, 
to them it was the first step in an Anglo- 
American alliance. 

When the people of the United States 
came to examine the Treaty made in their 
name at Paris, they discovered that they 
were either morally or legally bound, pro- 
vided the treaty were ratified, to an almost 
unlimited extent of intermingling in Euro- 
pean affairs. We had become in a degree 


the moral if not the legal guarantors of the 
territorial clauses of the several Paris 
treaties. We had, in addition, undertaken 
by separate treaty to guarantee France 
against Germany and we were expected to 
assume mandate obligations in the chaotic 
regions south of the Black Sea. Armenia 
and even Constantinople awaited our occu- 
pation, while our declarations prevented the 
settlement of disputes between Greeks and 
Bulgarians, Italians and Jugo-Slavs. Thus 
to a majority of Americans it seemed that 
the net result of our excursion to Paris in 
the interests of world peace was disclosed in 
our entanglement with half a dozen old or 
new wars, present or prospective. 

Meantime, while America ‘debated the 
question of the League, the nations with 
which we had been most closely associated, 
France and Great Britain, openly quarreled 
on a score of matters concerning Germany, 
Russia, Turkey; whereas the’ League of Na- 
tions, constituted without our adhesion, dis- 
closed itself as powerless to prevent so great 
a conflict as the Russo-Polish war or to con- 
tribute in any material way to the settlement 
of the vast number of unsettled issues which 
had survived the Paris Conference itself. . 

Thus, little by little, it became more and 
more apparent that the great obstacle to any 
sane and useful undertaking ‘to prevent 
future wars lay in the fact that the League 
instrument designed for this purpose was 
also designed to serve as the executive of the 
settlement of the last war. Questions which 
had to do with the future were inextricably 
entangled with issues surviving from the re- 
cent struggle. The control of the League 
was vested in the hands of not more than 
two victors of the World War, who neces- 
sarily approached each question from the 
narrow view of national interest. 

Now the smallest examination of the 
events at Geneva discloses the fact that the 
dead hand of the World War continued 
there to exercise the same fatal influence as 
at Paris, with the difference that at Paris 
there was no possible appeal; at Geneva, on 
the contrary, there was a revolt—a revolt on 
the part of the neutral nations which had 
not been concerned in the war, were not in- 
terested in preserving for the victors the 
fruits of their labors, and were out to trans- 
form the League into something quite 
different. 

This revolt took the form of a battle be- 
tween the Assembly of the League and the 
Council. In the former sat the representa- 
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tives of at least forty nations, consisting in 
large-number of South American states and 
of European nations which had been neu- 
tral during the war. On the whole, this 
movement might be described as a revolt of 
the small nations agains: the large, with the 
recognition that many of the small states 
had been neutrals during the recent war. 

What the Assembly desired was to take 
control of the League away from the Coun- 
cil, which was in fact controlled by France 
and Great Britain with the aid of Belgium 
and Greece. It desired to vest complete 
power with the larger body and to use this 
power to admit forthwith all the enemy 
states, which had been defeated in the recent 
war, Germany first of all, with the full rec- 
ognition that such a course would greatly 
add to the voting strength of the smaller 
states. It had as further items in its pro- 
gram the adoption of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, the prompt disarmament of all nations, 
the British at sea and the French on land, 
and beyond this it looked to the redrafting 
of international law covering blockades and 
sea law generally. 

This program instantly abolished the 
privileged situation of the great powers who 
had defeated Germany. It took control of 
the League away from the Council; that is, 
from France and Great Britain. It struck 
at British sea power and French military 
strength. It brought Germany into the 
League, while she was still unrepentant and 
had made no serious effort to meet the just 
demands of the French for reparation. It 
passed a sponge over the war and it auto- 
matically deprived the great powers of the 
precise advantages the League had been de- 
signed to preserve for them. 

Inevitably the large powers resisted, and 
their control of the Council enabled them té 
block the various proposals of the Assembly, 
but even here they were obliged to consent 
to many concessions and to agree to permit 
the whole matter to be dealt with at the next 
session of the League, while Argentina cre- 
ated a sensation by quitting the conference, 
because its proposals, which were the pro- 
posals of the smaller powers, were not imme- 
diately acted upon. Canada, on her part, 
voiced with startling frankness many of the 
suspicions and apprehensions existing in the 
United States. 

Meantime, at the precise moment when 
the Geneva Conference met, the European 
stage was filled with the shadows of great 
events. In Greece the plebiscite, following 
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the election, was resulting in the recall of 
King Constantine and the destruction of all 
the arrangements made at Paris for the re- 
organization of the Near East. In Russia 
the Bolshevist leaders were consolidating 
their recent victory, not alone over Wrangel, 
but over the whole western world, repre- 
sented by the League of Nations, and pre- 
paring to resume their attack upon their 
western enemies. While Geneva offered the 
opportunity to President Wilson to mediate 
between the Armenians and Kemal, Bolshe- 
vist forces were erecting an Armenian state 
at Erivan. 

In Anatolia, Greek and Turkish forces 
were engaged in hostilities. In all of old 
Turkey from the Black Sea to the Persian 
Gulf anarchy and bloodshed were reported. 
Between London and Paris there persisted 
the old quarrel as to the right policy with 
respect of Russia, with respect of Germany. 
D’Annunzio threatened war at Fiume and 
Zellgouski planned conquest from Vilna. 
While the Geneva Conference debated the 
relative rights of Assembly and Council, war 
was in the making or in progress from the 
Baltic Sea to the Indian Ocean and from 
Siberia to Smyrna. Moreover, while Ge- 
neva was talking, the Foreign Offices of half 
a dozen European powers were acting all 
over the world without regard to the League 
of Nations. 

In theory the League of Nations, as con- 
ceived at Paris, should have been able to 
grasp and solve the great problems and the 
constituent nations should have acted in con- 
cert to restore order ‘under justice in Europe 
and in Asia. In practise, Geneva could only 
turn- its back upon the great issues or deal 
with them alone in anodyne resolutions. Nor 
was the situation improved by the fact that, 
so far from being united in opinion and in 
decision, Geneva was disclosed not alone 
paralyzed but divided in the presence of a 
world crisis. 


III. THE.RESULTS 


In the end it seems to me that the Geneva 
episode clearly established two _ things: 
First, that the League of Nations as organ- 
ized at Paris cannot successfully function as 
an association to prevent wars, to promote 
useful international codperation; secondly, 
that unless the United States not alone gives 
its support to the League, but insists upon a 
totally different orientation of the whole 
League activity, the experiment is doomed, 
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and will succumb as did the wholly similar 
experiment of the Holy Alliance a century 
ago. 

The Holy Alliance died in the attempt to 
preserve the peace of the world by a com- 
bination of powers, recently victorious in a 
world struggle, mutually jealous and indi- 
vidually having totally different interests at 
heart. In practise the constituent powers 
were unable to agree in any specific case 
where combined action seemed necessary, 
and since the Congress of Vienna—like that 
of Versailles—had established conditions 
which could not endure unless they were 
buttressed by force, situations arrived with 
great rapidity in which combined action was 
necessary. 

Thus the Congress of Vienna had assigned 
Belgium to Holland, but the Belgian people 
refused to accept this condition and revolted 
and in their revolt they were supported by 
the French, recently the vanquished of the 
Napoleonic War. Yet the British declined 
to support the Dutch claim, the Russians 
did not act, the Austrians and the Prussians 
were powerless. And the Belgian episode 
was but the first in the long series which 
continued to modify the Vienna settlement. 
Presently Britain and France were fighting 
Russia; Austria and Prussia were fighting 
each other, while Italy fought Austria first 
in alliance with France and then in associa- 
tion with Prussia. 

To-day a very great divergence of interest 
and, therefore, of policy has already taken 
place between France and Great Britain, 
between France and Italy, between Italy 
and Great Britain. This divergence of 
opinion and of policy has already resulted 
in the substantial wrecking of the Paris set- 
tlement of the Turkish Question, contained 
in the Treaty of Sevres. It is disclosed in 
the whole progress of the Polish Question. 
It is exposed in the Russian Question. 

All effort to deal with the Russian Ques- 
tion, the Polish Question, the Eastern Ques- 
tion came to nothing at Geneva for the 
simple reason that the interests of the great 
powers conflicted and each power pursued 
its national policy in the League quite as 
much as out of it and sought to use the 
League itself as a means to further its own 
or defeat its rival’s end. The appeal to the 
United States to intervene on behalf of the 
Armenians was no more than the confession 
of bankruptcy of the League in the face of 
Anglo-French rivalry in Asiatic Turkey. 
The attempt to despatch a handful of neu- 


tral troops to dispose of the Polish-Lithua- 
nian quarrel was eloquent testimony to 
similar failures in the North resulting from 
Anglo-French clashes in all the Baltic 
lands. 

Had the United States been represented at 
Geneva it might have supported the British 
view against the French or the French 
against the British, but patently it could 
have had no policy of its own with respect, 
say, of the Vilna dispute. In Lithuania, 
as in Armenia, the real issue is between 
French and British policy, although in the 
one case the rights of the Armenians and 
the claims of the Turks are involved, while 
in the other the apparent difficulty is be- 
tween the Lithuanians and the Poles, If 
the Lithuanians get Vilna a railway line will 
be opened between Germany and Russia and 
the extension of German activity into Bol- 
shevist Russia will be made possible. If the 
Poles keep Vilna, the Germans and Bolshe- 
vists will .be separated. The British are 
willing that the Germans should expand into 
Russia; should have the chance to remake 
themselves economically by developing Rus- 
sia. The French are not, because what 
means profit for British industry and com- 
merce may mean ruin for Poland and ulti- 
mate insecurity for France. 

Exactly in the same way, had we been 
represented in Geneva, we should have been 
called upon to decide between the British 
and the French as to the wise policy to pur- 
sue with respect of Russia. Britain would 
recognize the Lenine government and open 
the way to trade. France would not. On 
the whole, our policy has tended toward the 
French rather than the British, but to what 
extent is the country now ready to go on 
this line? In the same way we should have 
had to vote with Britain to admit Germany 
to the League of Nations or with France to 
exclude. And here our view inclines toward 
the British, But if we exposed France to 
new dangers by insisting upon the admis- 
sion of Germany, would we not be doubly 
bound to stand with France in case of any 
German attack? Would we not be morally 
bound to support Poland by arms and men 
if, as a consequence of our vote, Germany 
obtained contact with Russia and later re- 
newed the old policy of Polish partition? 

In sum, and this is the point which seems 
to me most important for Americans to con- 
sider, the Geneva Conference disclosed ex- 
actly the same forces in operation as were 
encountered in Paris, wherever the question 
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of territories or national rivalries were con- 
cerned. Whichever way one turned one 
was bound to perceive that the United 
States, were it represented, would have been 
obliged to back one nation against another, 
to support the interests of one people at the 
peril of those of another, without the 
smallest advantage to the United States, but 
rather with a manifest increase in the respon- 
sibilities and liabilities of our own country. 
Nor was there the smallest reason to believe 
that in any case it would be possible for the 
United States to fix upon the single right 
course, since such a course was almost in- 
variably lacking. 


IV. THE FUTURE 


What, then, is one to say of the future 
prospects of the League of Nations, follow- 
ing the Geneva experience? Just this, it 
seems to me. Again, as at Paris and since 
Paris, there has been demonstrated the im- 
possibility of creating an international ma- 
chine and expecting it to function when it 
is condemned to deal with two mutually 
exclusive tasks, The whole history of pre- 
vious experiments conforms to the recent 
experience. A treaty of peace is one of the 
most ephemeral of all things. Its disinte- 
gration begins at the moment it is signed. It 
is no more than a temporary expedient to 
abolish the intolerable condition of war. 
The real adjustment is a matter of years. 

Nor is an alliance a more permanent cir- 
cumstance. Nations unite in the presence of 
a common peril to abolish that danger and, 
the danger abolished, resume their freedom, 
which means that they revert to their former 
rivalries, jealousies, competitions—in a 
word, to the pursuit of their own national 
aims. A momentary glance backward at the 
names of the partners Britain has had in her 
long history and her many wars discloses 
the truth of this, just as the briefest exam- 
ination of the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury discloses the impermanence of the deci- 
sions of the Congress of Vienna. 

It follows, then, that any international 
association based upon the assumption of the 
immutability of the decisions of a peace con- 
gress and upon the durability of existing 
alliances must collafise with these perishable 
pillars upon which it rests. The League of 
Nation$ was constructed upon the theory 
that the Versailles. Treaty was not only 
righteous altogether, but capable of eterniza- 
tion, and the second assumption that the 
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Anglo - French - American - Italian - Japanese 
Alliance was immortal. In practise, what 
happened after 1815 has once more happened 
after 1918, and in less than two years since 
the Paris Conference it has been disclosed 
that neither the Treaty of Versailles nor 
the anti-German alliance can endure. 

Yet while the Geneva gathering was fail- 
ing and losing control of the helm of world 
affairs, it was taking the first steps toward 
the opening of an international discussion 
of subjects which have an intimate relation 
to world peace, namely, the creation of a 
court of arbitration, the remaking of inter- 
national law, practically destroyed by the 
recent conflict, and the question of disarma- 
ment. In a word, it was undertaking to deal 
with a whole range of subjects which may 
be classified as legal, rather than economic 
or political, much less territorial. 

If the League of Nations has broken 
down, and I think it has, as a conception 
of a superstate, as an international body to 
replace national institutions, for the simple 
reason that nationalism shows itself once 
more, as always in the past, incapable of 
surrendering its prerogatives, it does not yet 
follow that the League or some extension 
or outgrowth of it—or some substitute for 
it—may not take up the work of interna- 
tional conciliation at the point where the last 
Hague Conference left it and proceed to re- 
create or expand The Hague Tribunal, add 
to its authority, its dignity, codify the laws 
which it shall interpret. 

Paris demonstrated that no nation will 
surrender the claims it holds to be just be- 
cause of an adverse decision by other nations, 
save only as it is coerced or rewarded. We 
persuaded the French to abandon the Rhine 
barrier only by guaranteeing to protect them 
against Germany. We failed utterly to per- 
suade the Italians to abandon Fiume, be- 
cause we had nothing to offer of equal value. 
We promised the Rumanians the protection 
of our fleets and armies for their frontiers 
provided they would let us, in company with 
the other great powers, regulate the treat- 
ment of their minorities, and they refused 
and quit the Peace Conference. 

Geneva demonstrated that the League of 
Nations, as at present constituted, is still 
dominated by the consequences of the recent 
war. It remains the executive of the Treaty 
of Versailles. It revealed the further fact 
that the League of Nations is powerless~in 
the presence of real questions, such as the 
Russian or the Turkish, because it has no 
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power of its own and the constituent nations 
will not supply their own troops to carry 
out decisions which carry no benefit for their 
own nations. In the League or out, the 
United States would not consent to send 
thousands of its sons to Armenia or Volhynia 
to defend Armenians against Turks or Poles 
against Bolshevists. 

But every nation in the world is inter- 
ested and concerned in the establishment of 
a court of arbitration, in the rewriting of 
international law, in the regulation of the 
rights of neutrals in war as of the small 
states in peace. All the objections raised in 
the United States Senate against the League 
of Nations disappear when the function of 
that body is limited to the provision of a 
court of resort and the adjustment of inter- 
national relations by law. Already in The 
Hague Conferences American policy has 
been revealed unmistakably. 

The reservations which the Senate added 
to the Treaty of Versailles protected the 
United States from an invasion of its rights 
by other nations, but they did not estop the 
United States representatives in the League 
from interfering with the rights of other na- 
tions. It was the view of the Senate that 
the Covenant might give the other powers 
a chance to invade our rights, but it was the 
fact of Paris that we undertook to invade 
the rights of the Italians, the Greeks, the 
Rumanians, the Serbs, the French, to impose 
our view of their necessities upon them. Had 
we gone to Geneva under the same condi- 
tions, we should have been unable to con- 
tribute to saving the League itself. For 
the fate of the League is locked up in the 
constitution under which it operates. 

If the League continues to be hampered 
by the ball and chain of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, if it continues to be the battleground 
of rival national policies, if its field of opera- 
tions is prescribed as that of provinces, ter- 
ritories, economic privileges, then at the least 
it seems foredoomed, like the Holy Alliance, 
and its fate appears already written in its 
short, but by no means simple, annals; but 
if it is freed from a task of world regula- 
tion, from the conception of the superstate, 
and becomes the adjunct of international 
arbitration, there remain real possibilities for 
service, 

And precisely this is the conception Ameri- 
can people have really had for the League 
from the outset. Confused by the Paris 
events, bewildered and disgusted by much 
that has happened since, they retain a very 


real hope to see something done to make 
war less likely, to see the most that can 
possibly be accomplished achieved with 
American participation, But not at the 
price of European adventures or entangle- 
ments. And the chief value of Geneva is 
the demonstration that even such entangle- 
ments do not promote peace, cannot promote 
it in the very nature of things. 

At Paris we established a “Wilson line” 
between Jugoslavia and Italy; we insisted 
upon an “ethnic line” between Poland and 
Russia; we opposed the allocation of Thrace 
to Greece. But we were not prepared to 
undertake to maintain those lines by force, 
and, while we were earnestly championing 
these respective settlements in the name of 
abstract justice, the several European powers 
were engaged in using the issues involved 
to serve their own interests, which were, on 
the whole, legitimate, let us concede. In 
the end, the “Wilson line,” like the “ethnic 
line,” disappeared, the first as the result of 
peaceful bargain, the second as a consequence 
of actual war, while Greece received Thrace 
in return for concessions made to Italy in 
Asia Minor and engagements undertaken 
with other European states. Our interven- 
tion made us enemies in Poland, in Italy, and 
in Greece; it did not make us friends in 
Russia, since our proposals were rejected, 
nor did it help with the Southern Slavs, 
because our failure to support principles with 
force left the Slavs with no alternative but 
to surrender as to Fiume in the end. 

By intervening to prevent the French from 
holding the Rhine barrier we incurred an 
obligation to defend France against Ger- 
many. Since we have declined to recognize 
that obligation, France insists that she has 
regained freedom to hold the Rhine, but 
Germany has been encouraged to resist 
France and to reckon on American support 
against France. We have declined to recog- 
nize Rumanian possession of Bessarabia, thus 
incurring Rumanian resentment; but Ruma- 
nia, with British, French, and Italian con- 
sent, holds Bessarabia, and our intervention 
merely served to keep alive Russian claims 
for the future. hk 

At Paris we gave the world to understand 
that we would take the mandates for Con- 
stantinople and for Arnfenia, but in the end 
we declined both, and the chaos in Asia 
Minor, in some degree at least, results from 
our intermixture with the situation. Presi- 
dent Wilson has undertaken to draw the 
frontiers of Armenia, but what more ironical 
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circumstance is there than the facc that 
within the frontiers he will draw exists only 
a surviving remnant of the Armenian people, 
afficted alike by overpowering Bolshevist 
and Turkish invasion? 

And all the reservations which ”~ Senate, 
in its wisdom, appended to the Treaty of 
Versailles would not in the least interfere 
with a repetition of all these intermixtures 
with European and Asiatic affairs, which 
would bind us in all ways, save legally, to 
active participation in military defense and 
financial support of decisions reached as a 
consequence of our participation. And in 
practise this means the sacrifice of blood and 
treasure. Nor have any of these invasions 
materially or even usefully promoted the 
cause of world peace. 


V. ARBITRATION AND REGULATION 


I should, perhaps, ask the pardon of my 
readers for so extended a discussion, yet the 
fact is that for all the months since, as well 
as during, the Peace Conference I have been 
writing month by month of the progress of 
events in Europe, and now, at the moment 
when the Geneva Conference has, so to 
speak, put all the cards upon the table, I 
cannot forbear to present the conclusions 
drawn from that session and from previous 
events. 

Actually, after more than two years of 
debate, investigation, experience, the ques- 
tion has narrowed down to the issue between 
regulation and arbitration. Mr. Wilson’s 
conception at Paris was of world regulation 
through the League of Nations, but this 
conception rested upon the assumption that 
the peoples and the governments controlled 
by the peoples were both ready to sacrifice 
national interests and national policies upon 
the altar of world peace and, at the same 
time, prepared to undertake the burden of 
military as well as financial operations to 
‘impose decisions reached in the League, but 
opposed by unreconciled races. 

But at Paris and since Paris, this enor- 
mous assumption has been proven unfounded. 
The several nations of the world, the various 
peoples, were not and are not willing to 
sacrifice interests, which amount in their 
view, in many instances, to self-preservation, 
to decisions of the League. Nor are they 
prepared to supply armies or treasures to 
bring order in Russia or in Armenia. The 
whole noble conception of a World Parlia- 
ment and of the “federation of man” has 
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been bedeviled by the special interests of 
various countries, by the policies of alliances 
in Europe. Moreover, the United States 
has displayed exactly the same solicitude for 
American rights in its insistence upon reser- 
vations which exclude American rights from 
foreign invasion, but, unfortunately, from 
miy point of view, do not prevent the United 
States, through its representatives in the 
League, from invading the rights of the 
other nations. 

The experiment of world regulation has 
broken down because the regulation, follow- 
ing closely upon war, has necessarily been 
undertaken in the interests of particular na- 
tions, with the purpose to preserve the deci- 
sions of the Treaty of Versailles on the terri- 
torial side. It has broken down because it 
was founded upon the conception of an old- 
fashioned alliance for the purposes of old- 
fashioned alliances; to insure the safety and 
to advance the interests of the partners and 
to restrain the equally strong aspirations of 
other nations. It has broken down as the 
Concert of Europe broke down in the case 
of the Eastern Question, for example, be- 
cause inevitably now as then the question 
at issue has been approached, not upon its 
merits, but with regard to the peculiar inter- 
ests of the larger nations, And the situation 
has been complicated by the weakening of 
the major alliance itself, owing to the clash 
between British and French interests all over 
the world. 

After Geneva, it seems to me that the 
problem must be patent. The decision must 
be between “scrapping” the League alto- 
gether and rescuing it from the morass of 
territorial and political disputes and trans- 
forming it into a conference, association, 
international forum, if one please, in which 
can be debated those principles of law and 
of practice which may put international law 
on a sounder basis, and, in addition, expand- 
ing the court of international arbitration 
and giving to that court every possible sanc- 
tion of dignity and authority. 

The necessity and the possibility of inter- 
national codperation to prevent war remains 
as great as in 1918. In point of fact it has 
increased rather than diminished. Actual 
isolation, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, seems impossible, or, if not actually 
impossible, fraught with great dangers and 
carrying with it obvious reproach and hu- 
miliation. But, on the other hand, there is 
a supreme necessity now to recognize the 
inevitable limitations to such codperation, to 
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perceive the fatal consequences of under- 
taking too much. 

In the United States the period of parti- 
sanship, so far as the League is concerned, 
is now a thing of the past. - Personalities, 
too, have been removed from the discussion. 
What remains is the obvious necessity to 
formulate a program in which the United 
States can codperate with the rest of the 
civilized world in preventing war and pro- 
moting, not alone peace, but friendship. The 
future of the League of Nations or, if one 
prefer, the ideal which lies behind the 
League, is henceforth to be determined in 
Washington, not in Geneva. 

In the last ten days I have been at Wash- 
ington and have talked with not a few of 
the men who in the Senate will share in 
the making of American policy in the next 
administration, With few exceptions, I find 
that the Geneva Conference has confirmed 
all the doubts and apprehensions of the 
earlier debates. I find the general decision 
that peace must now be had with Germany, 
not through amending the Treaty of Ver- 
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sailles by reservation, but by resolution; that 
is, that a separate peace must be made. I 
find equally strong the conviction that mem- 
bership in the League of Nations, as at 
present constituted, is impossible; that, 
affirmatively and negatively, the United 
States must not be involved in the disputes 
having to do with frontiers and territories 
in Europe, Asia, or Africa. 

What survives is the desire to share in 
some fashion with the rest of the world in 
international conferences which deal with 
those questions having general application 
without special and national angles—in a 
word, those questions which have to do with 
principles rather than provinces or frontiers. 
But whether it is possible now to achieve 
this end through American participation in 
the League, under specific limitations, or 
whether this end is now attainable only by 
seeking the creation of some new association, 
remains problematical, and in this direction 
the debate is drifting, with the unmistakable 
trend in the direction of some new associa- 
tion. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
FOR 1921 


FORECASTS OF THE TRADE DEPRESSION, PRICES, AND WAGES 


N the confused and anxious period that is confronting industry in America, due to the 

slowing-up of trade and the sudden drop in the prices of goods held for sale—a drop 
estimated, in December, to amount to $3,000,000,000—it is of particular interest to have 
the judgment of wise and experienced business men and other acute observers as to the 
probable course of prices, trade depression, and wages in the immediate future. We have 
asked a number of gentlemen, including captains of industry and more academic students 
as well, to give brief answers to the following questions, their replies being printed below: 


First: Is 1921 to be a year of acute industrial depression and great suffering, 
or will current readjustment soon merge into normal times? 

Second: Are prices on their way to or near pre-war levels, or will they halt 
considerably above such levels? 

Third: Will reductions of wage costs follow reductions in cost of living at 





some reasonable interval? 


Professor Irving Fisher 


(Department of Political Economy, 
Yale University) 


TOW that prices have fallen, there seems 


to ‘be a general opinion that they are 
destined ‘to continue falling until they have 
reached the pre-war level. 

It does not seem to me that there is the 
slightest chance of this happening within any 
foreseeable time. There are two causes 
which have produced a permanent dislocation 
in the price level. One is the Federal Re- 
serve Act of 1914, with its later amend- 
ments; and the other the importation of a 
billion dollars of gold during the war. 

The first event had nothing to do with the 
war, although the exigencies of war finance 
made full use of the expansiveness made avail- 
able by the Federal Reserve Act. 

It was this double inflation which raised 
prices so rapidly in the last five years, and 
there is no corresponding deflation in sight. 
The Federal Reserve Act, with its expansion 
of credit far beyond the possibilities of the 
old national banking system, is surely with 
us to stay; and, while foreign nations may 
gradually withdraw a part of the gold which 
we have acquired because of the war, their 
finances are in such a state, because of the 
great costliness of the war, that this with- 
drawal of gold must be spread over decades 
or generations. 


The truth is that the recent recession of 
prices is not the beginning of any general 
deflation, but only the rebound always inci- 
dent to the credit cycle after a period of rapid 
inflation. In other words, we are passing 
through a crisis, 

Judging from the indications, best inter- 
preted by Professor Persons, of the Harvard 
Bureau of Economic Research, the pendulum 
has swung about to the limit and is now 
pausing before beginning, in the spring, a 
backward swing. 

We may therefore expect hard times and 
business depression only through the winter 
and, in less degree, in the spring. In its lat- 
ter half, at least, 1921 should be a year of 
prosperity. 

The readjustments of wages usually fol- 
low the price swing, but with a considerable 
lag behind. In the present instance the re- 
adjustment is complicated by the immigration 
situation, and I would not like to express 
any definite opinion as to the future behavior 
of wages without giving the matter much 
more study. 


Warren M. Persons 


(Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University) 


A forecast of general business conditions 
in 1921 is a forecast of the prospective busi- 
ness cycle; it is not a forecast of long-time 
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tendencies. It depends, therefore, upon an 
analysis of those economic factors which we 
judge will be most influential in moulding 
affairs in the next two to four years, rather 
than of the more fundamental factors which 
may be expected to register their effects over 
a period of ten to fifteen years or longer. 

To prophesy concerning industrial activity, 
prices, and wages in 1921 is to estimate the 
length and intensity of the present phase of 
the business cycle—depression—and the 
probable nature of the next phase—business 
revival. A conclusion as to these points is 
the main basis for predictions relating to, 
first, speculation and the course of security 
prices ; second, business activity and the course 
of commodity prices and wages; and third, 
banking and short-time interest rates. 

An industrial crisis (or downward turn in 
business activity and wholesale commodity 
prices) occurred last April. The subsequent 
business unsettlement and recession in com- 
modity prices have now continued for nine 
months. In pre-war times the corresponding 
phase of the business cycle lasted ten to six- 
teen months before it was replaced by busi- 
ness revival. Judging by pre-war experience, 
therefore, it is probable (as has been stated in 
the Harvard Advance Letters and Review of 
Economic Statistics) that business revival will 
begin between February and July or, to pick 
a single month, in April, 1921. With this 
date in mind, let us consider the three ques- 
tions proposed by the Review or Reviews. 

First, the opening months of 1921 will 
probably be months of industrial depression, 
_ some unemployment, decreased wages, in- 
creased commercial failures, lower retail 
prices, reduced imports, an easier money mar- 
ket, and increasing security prices. In the 
spring, however, industrial depression will be 
replaced by revival. An early revival of in- 
dustry is indicated by the fact that the physi- 
cal volume of production of both manufac- 
tures and mining in the United States was 
considerably lower in 1919 (and probably in 
1920) than in 1916, 1917, and 1918. Pres- 
ent stocks of goods, therefore, are probably 
not large. The establishment of a sound 
basis for financing the export of our raw 
materials to Europe would hasten our in- 
dustrial readjustment. 

Second, commodity prices will probably 
halt considerably above their pre-war levels. 
The price index of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, based on over 300 raw 
and manufactured commodities, was 225 in 
November, compared with 100 in 1913; 


Bradstreet’s index, based mainly on grain, 
meat, cotton, wool, metals, hides, and 
leather, was 148 on December 1, compared 
with 100 in 1913. The wholesale prices of 
highly fabricated commodities, such as cloths 
and clothing, lumber and building materials, 
and housefurnishing goods, are much above 
the average for all commodities ; and raw ma- 
terials, such as farm products and metals, 
are much below the general average. A num- 
ber of important raw materials, such as cot- 
ton, wool, and leather, are selling much below 
recent costs of production, and probably be- 
low the costs that will rule next year, even 
with considerably reduced wages. It is prob- 
able that the wholesale prices of some com- 
modities have reached bottom, that for other 
commodities concessions in prices will be 
made during the winter by manufacturers 
who desire to keep their plants running, and 
that retail prices, especially of highly fabri- 
cated articles, will recede from present levels. 
The passage of a soldiers’ bonus bill and the 
issue of Government bonds to finance the 
payments would probably lead to credit and 
price inflation. 

Third, since 1916 wages in manufactur- 
ing establishments have advanced as promptly 
and to a somewhat greater degree than has 
the cost of living. With a considerable re- 
duction in the cost of living, employers will 
have a strong case for reducing wages. . In 
spite of the resistance that will be offered by 
organized labor, it is probable that there will 
be an appreciable reduction in wages. 


Elbert H. Gary 


(Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
United States Steel Corporation) 


Answering your three questions, I beg to 
express my opinion as follows: 


The year 1921 will not be a period of acute 
industrial depression. It is a time for the 
exercise of caution, wisdom, and courage. 
The state of mind indulged by business men 
generally will have a decided influence. The 
opportunities for future economic success are 
pronounced. If any other country can avoid 
insolvency, our country can prosper, for we 
possess the necessary resources and undoubted 
ability. 

Readjustments are not in all respects pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, because of the indiffer- 
ence or defiance of certain business men— 
including particularly retailers or middlemen 
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in some lines, whose selling prices are much 
higher than they ought to be. But the law 
of supply and demand is controlling the situa- 
tion, and we should return to reasonable and 
normal conditions at least within six months, 
and probably sooner. 

Prices are on their way toward pre-war 
levels, but they probably will not in the near 
future, if ever, return to the pre-war basis. 
This question will be more or less affected by 
the fact that many advances in prices and 
rates have substantially increased in other 
countries, and will not and should not in 
many important particulars return to those 
obtaining prior to the war. 

Reduction of wage costs will follow reduc- 
tions in cost of living. The subject should 
be carefully and deliberately considered by 
employers before deciding what is proper. If 


employers are consistent and fair, labor gen-- 


erally will reciprocate. I would urge all em- 
ployers to bear in mind constantly that the 
welfare of their employees is a matter of first 
importance. 


A. Barton Hepburn 


(Chairman of the Advisory Board, 
Chase National Bank, New York) 


The year 1921 is bound to be a period of 
readjustment, of business uncertainty, with 
the suffering that comes from unemployment, 
passing dividends, etc., and, in some degree, 
business failures, 

The history of past booms and depressions 
shows that our present experience is logical 
and inevitable and necessary. People do not 
remember; they do not learn from the past, 
do not profit from experience. One year ago 
everyone was helping along inflation, blind 
to the inevitable fall in prices. They bought 
beyond their needs in the belief that they 
could sell at advancing prices. Such people 
need a lesson, and are now having it. Where 
people make mistakes financially, they must 
suffer financially. 

People now are making the mistake of too 
great curtailment, just as they made the mis- 
take of too great expansion when prices were 
advancing. Wool and copper are down to 
pre-war prices. Cotton is low enough, and 
retailers ought to put in orders for goods 
made from basic materials which have 
reached bottom prices or nearly so. There 
is danger that goods will not exist sufficient 
to meet imperative demands; and in that case 


- or continue. 


prices might advance. What we need is an 
orderly recession and not an experience of 
ups and downs. 

If the cost of living comes down, the price 
of labor will follow, and in all fairness should 
recede in parallel columns with the cost of 
what labor has to buy. Labor cost will be 
the last to come down, and may not reach a 
pre-war level. Labor is intelligent and 
realizes the situation, as is evidenced by the 
employees of many plants offering to accept 
a reduction in order that plants may resume 
Of the wool spindles, 40 per 
cent. are now idle and have been for some 
time. Wool costs less than in 1914, and if 
retailers would place orders these mills could 
work to capacity, especially if labor would 
make some concessions as well. I do not look 
for wholesale or horizontal reductions in the 
price of labor. Where men have been laid 
off for want of orders, they may be reém- 
ployed whenever business starts up at a lesser 
wage scale. 

You cannot go on a spree without suffer- 
ing in the cold gray dawn of the morning 
after; and whether our suffering be limited 
to the morning or extend till the evening, de- 
pends upon the attitude of our public. If 
with patience, industry, and, above all, 
economy, they will pull together, the period 
of prosperity which is inevitable will be very 
much hastened. 

The country as a whole did not grow 
richer from 1915 to 1920, notwithstanding 
apparent pfosperity. It was a period of ex- 
travagance and waste. Now the country is 
growing richer because we are economizing, 
because our people are refusing to pay the 
exorbitant prices asked by our profiteering 
merchants, because we are saving. 

The present condition represents an indus- 
trial depression, a commercial depression, 
but not a financial depression. In all our 
troubles heretofore we have suffered from a 
money stringency. Fortunately, the Federal 
Reserve Bank has obviated that and funds are 
available, albeit at very high rates of interest. 
High rates of interest are a blessing in dis- 
guise, because they restrain improvident ad- 
venture, enforce conservatism, and by so 
doing obviate the cause which produces them 
and are consequently self-corrective. 

Our sound financial condition is a greatly 
alleviating feature of our present situation. 
If coupled with economy and conservatism on 
the part of our people, we may look forward 
confidently to the future and to renewed pros- 
perity at no distant day. 
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Frank B. Anderson 


(President, Bank of California, 
San Francisco) 


I do not believe we can have normal times 
until: first, the present form of the Revenue 
bill is changed to a basis that will reward the 
results of saving and punish spending ; second, 
undigested Liberty-Bonds are absorbed by in- 
vesting public; third, consumers get the bene- 
fit of drastic declines which have occurred in 
most of the basic things that enter into the 
high cost of living; fourth, labor is willing to 
accept lower wages, which it can minimize to 
the extent it improves its efficiency; fifth, the 
possibility of trading with those great masses 
of population outside of our borders is re- 
stored; sixth, the Government’s floating debt 
is funded and Liberty Bonds refunded on a 
longer basis. 

I do not know how long readjustment of 
present conditions is going to take, but I see 
no reason for a‘long period of depression, as 
there is a world of work to be done when 
material and labor get on a reasonable basis. 

Government interference and the present 
Revenue bill have destroyed initiative to a 
great degree. This, however, can be remedied. 


Samuel H. Hedges 


(President of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce) 


Sentiment here in the Northwest, as I read 
it, is that there will be more or less depres- 
sion until foreign markets adjust themselves. 
It is believed, however, that we are at the 
present time entering a stage of depression, 
with spring promising to show improvement 
in some lines. 

Prices, in my judgment, will not settle to 
a pre-war basis for some time to come. Re- 
tail merchants here expect prices on the gen- 
eral run of articles to be somewhat above 
pre-war prices when fluctuating markets now 
operating are stabilized. 

Increased efficiency in production can be 
expected, in view of the abundance of labor; 
and this consideration will help industries 
of this country to compete more successfully 
in foreign markets. The readjustment which 
the nation is now going through will bring 
us down to the development of those things 
which supply the elemental necessities and in- 
duce people to come back to the land. The 
Pacific Northwest—where food, lumber, 


minerals, and other basic commodities are in 
such abundance—should be one of the first 
to feel the stimulus. 


Daniel Willard 


(President, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad) 


Of course I have no definite knowledge 
concerning the future, but I find that I have 
somehow gained the impression—as a result, 
I suppose, of what I have seen and heard— 
that 1921 is not to be a year of acute indus- 
trial depression and great suffering, but that 
the volume of business done during that year 
will probably be somewhat less than in the 
year just coming to a close. I believe we will 
gradually but constantly revert to normal 
conditions. 

I do not expect to see prices or wages as 
a whole go back to pre-war levels. I do ex- 
pect to see prices much lower than they are, 
and, as prices go down, wages will probably 
go down to some extent also; but I do not 
think that either material prices or wages 
are likely to reach pre-war levels in the im- 
mediate future. 

I am inclined to think that reduction of 
wage costs will follow reductions in cost of 
living. Wage cost, however, reflects not only 
the actual rate of wages paid, but also the 
efficiency of the worker. I am confident that 
there has already been a very considerable 
decrease in actual wage cost due to the in- 
creased efficiency of the worker; and it is 
probable, as I view the matter, that as ma- 
terial prices continue to go down, wages 
will also show a similar trend within certain 
limits. I do not expect to see wages reach 
pre-war levels. 


Clark Howell 


(Editor, Atlanta Constitution) 


World readjustment, hesitating and uncer- 
tain, following the close of the war, is now 
taking place with kaleidoscopic rapidity ; and 
no man knows, nor can any man predict with 
reasonable certainty of accuracy, what will 
happen within the next month, much less 
the next year. If six months ago anybody 
had predicted the fall in prices in agricultural 
commodities that has recently occurred, the 
prophecy would surely have been discredited. 
Never have values fallen so much in so short 
a period of time. 
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In the South, for instance, cotton that was 
in world-wide demand in the spring at above 
thirty-five cents now faces a frozen market 
at fifteen cents; and at the high prices en- 
tering into the production of the crop the 
grower is confronted with a loss that staggers 
the imagination. As it is with cotton, so it 
is with grain and cattle in the West. These 
crops are the foundation of the natives’ pros- 
perity. Little- wonder, therefore, that the 
whole country has been brought to a sudden 
halt in the marvelous march of the past few 
years to newly acquired values. 

The pendulum had to swing back, and that 
it has done so with a sudden jerk may knock 
some of the props of business out of place; 
but, after all, it may be for the best, for the 
reaction must inevitably be as sudden in the 
other direction. And when it comes it will 
carry everything before it, just as happened 
when it turned with collapsing force to sweep 
the values of agricultural commodities a few 
months ago. 

Fortunately, the structure is fundamentally 
sound. ‘There has been no panic. We have 
the Federal Reserve banking system to thank 
for that. A very large part of the product of 
the farm is still being held by the producer, 
who is enabled the better to withstand merci- 
less sacrifice because of his stronger condition 
as the result of the last few years of unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

The prices of these products will react for 
the better and, in my opinion, the reaction 
will be under full headway before next 
spring. 

The. main drawback now is our attitude 
toward the balance of the world. We can 
expect neither the sympathy nor the confi- 
dence of the world as long as we maintain 
our present position of isolation and indiffer- 
ence, if not contempt, toward the other na- 
tions of the earth. The world is ready to do 
business with us if we will but let it and if 
we assist in opening up the channels of trade 
and credit. We cannot hope for a return to 
normal conditions so long as we maintain our 
present attitude of aloofness in the effort of 
the world to get back to a peace footing. 

The more active we become in the effort 
to readjust world-wide conditions to a nor- 
mal basis, the quicker will be the response to 
our own desire to get back to normal. We 
cannot evade our obligation in this respect 
without paying the penalty in loss of both 
confidence and trade. Our neighbor’s house 
is on fire, and we should be on the job of 
helping to put it out. Otherwise, when the 


work is done by others he will naturally and 
rightfully turn to those who lent a helping 
hand in distress without stopping to discuss 
abstract theories of the selfish advantage of 
isolation and aloofness, 

Prices are fast on their way to lower levels. 
This is particularly true of the products of 
the farm. The downward movement of in- 
dustrial products is slower, but none the less 
sure. The one largely controls the other, 
and both will in turn control the wage scale 
which went sky high in response to the in- 
creasing cost of living brought about by the 
climb in prices of the products of the factory 
and the farm. Farm labor in the South is 
already on a much lower wage level than a 
year ago, when it was scarce at any price 
offered for it. Now it is plentiful, and the 
surplus has the effect of lowering the price in 
other lines, for, after all, the price is con- 
trolled by the demand, and as the demand 
lessens the price must fall. This is true the 
country over. 

But the wage scale will be the last to re- 
turn to normal, and it will probably never 
get back to the pre-war level, for conditions 
are not and probably never will be the same. 
And so with prices generally. They will fall, 
and some may get to the pre-war level, but, as 
a rule, the halt will come before the pre-war 
level is reached, and they will establish a new 
level which will not be materially changed 
until the country’s expense budget is not so 
largely made up of items that are necessary 
to pay the cost of our participation in the 
war and of putting the country on an in- 
creased basis of efficiency to meet possible 
crises of the future. 


William C. Edgar 


(Editor, the Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis) 


A country which has met every crisis and 
emergency since 1914 with the fine intelli- 
gence and spirit that America has shown 
may be temporarily disturbed; but it is not 
going to be daunted or dismayed in facing 
the last problem that must inevitably follow 
a great war—the final readjustment to nor- 
mal conditions, 

As soon as they clearly understand what 
is necessary to be done, the American people 
will proceed to do it with characteristic 
promptness and efficiency. Results will fol- 
low intelligent action and will soon be ap- 
parent in renewed soundness of living, re- 
stored confidence, and continued progress. 
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1 do not believe-that 1921 is to be a year 
of ‘acute industrial depression and great 
suffering.” ‘There is no real occasion for 
either... There is an enormous amount of 
work which needs to be done, and, as soon 
as costs are right, it will be proceeded with. 
Common sense will be applied to industrial 
problems, and those who want to work will 
find opportunity ; but they must be willing to 
give ‘value received for what they are paid. 
In‘a land bountifully supplied with food and 
all ‘other necessities, many of them rapidly 
declining in price, distress, except among the 
most ‘ignorant and improvident, is hardly 
possible. 

Prices probably will not reach and remain 
permanently at pre-war levels; but they must 
inevitably fall until, as in the case of services 
rendered, commodities are Offered to the 
buyer on the basis of their actual value and 
not on that of more or less imaginary worth. 

‘Fhe cost of living probably will decline 
more rapidly than wages, but there cannot 
be a very great interval between them and, 
necessarily, they must come to a proper rela- 
tion before the readjustment is complete. — 

We have been living in a period of pre- 
posterous valuations based on extravagant, 
inflated, and distorted notions, rather than 
on intrinsic worth. Those who have any- 
thing to offer to the world, whether it be 
commodities or service, might as well realize 
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that the time has come to take the loss be- 
tween the artificial and the real, and: sell 
what they have at a price baséd on its actual 
value to the buyer. The question he asks 
is no longer “Can the thing be had, or done, 
at any price?” but “Is it worth the price 
asked for it?” Nor will it be sold, be it 
merchandise or labor, until it meets this sane 
and normal requirement. 

The entire problem -will be solved more 
speedily and with the least. possible ‘inter- 
ruption to the development and prosperity 
of the country if every one, whatever his lot 
or station, will courageously face the music 
and get down to brass tacks, realizing that 
the days of lush extravagance and foolish 
expenditure are passed. 


Samuel P. Colt 


(Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
United States Rubber Company) 


I am strongly inclined to believe that cur- 
rent readjustments will in the next six 
months merge into substantially normal times. 

I believe that prices will. hold. somewhat 
above pre-war levels. 

Reductions in wage costs will, y ta 
follow reductions in cost of living. I think, 
however, that wage costs will remain on a 
higher level than before the war.. 





HOW THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
EASES THE CRISIS 


BY GEORGE 


(Vice-President of The National City 


HIS country is now passing through 
one of the most severe industrial crises 
known in its history. The prices of nearly 
all the staple products have had a greater 
and more rapid fall than at any previous 
time. This comes as the culmination of an 
unprecedented period of credit inflation, 
when according to past experience the bank- 
ing situation might be expected to be the 
storm center, but this time the banks are 
functioning as usual, exhibiting entire con- 
fidence in each other and commanding the 
confidence of the public. 
In every other crisis, such as 1837, 1857, 
1873, 1893, when the country had come to 


E. ROBERTS 
Bank of New York) 


the end of a period of great credit expansion, 
the most serious factor in the situation has 
been weakness among the banks. Since they 
are the chief dealers in credit, when their 
own credit became impaired widespread 
panic naturally resulted. Instead of afford- 
ing support in time of stress by granting 
credit to worthy customers, they were often 
compelled to increase the general demorali- 
zation by their efforts to force collections 
and meet their own obligations. ‘This time 
there has been slight pressure by the banks 
to compel the liquidation of indebtedness, 
and the number of mercantile failures has 
been less in consequence. 
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Before There Was a Real System 


Nobody well informed upon conditions can 
doubt that if the banking situation had been 
in the unorganized state in which it was 
when the disastrous panics of 1893 and 1907 
occurred, those experiences would have been 
repeated in 1920, if not earlier. As a matter 
of fact it is impossible to conceive of the 
country’s accomplishing the task of financing 
the war under the old banking system, or 
want of system. 

The weakness of the old situation is de- 
scribed in saying that there was no banking 
“system,” but only a group of individual 
banks, each independent and supposed to be 
self-sufficient, with no mutual obligations. 
Each was required to pay in the amount of 
capital stated in its charter, and was per- 
mitted to receive deposits upon condition 
that it carricd certain reserves of cash. Over 
the banks of the national banking system was 
placed a supervisory official called the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and over the banks 
of each State system a State Superintendent, 
the province of these officials being to see 
that the provisions of law regulating the 
conduct of the business were observed. 


What a Panic Meant in the Old Days 
Neither the national act nor the State 


‘banking laws made any provision against the 


most menacing danger that ever threatens 
the banking business, which is the danger of 
a general panic among bank depositors, caus- 
ing them to rush upon all banks at once for 
the purpose of withdrawing their deposits, 

In normal times banks can do business 
week in and week out, year in and year out, 
with a very small amount of cash on hand. 
The payments out are practically offset by 
the payments in. From 10 to 15 per cent. 
of the deposits is an ample cash reserve; 
indeed, the law required less than that. And 
even in case of a sudden run on a single bank, 
or upon the banks of a single town, the situ- 
ation was easily handled, by getting cash 
from the banks of some neighboring town or 
the financial center of that territory, or if the 
disturbance was in one of the larger cities, by 
resort to New York or others of the princi- 
pal centers. 

In a time of general alarm, however, when 
there were demands on banks everywhere, 
the banks were helpless. It became imprac- 
ticable for them to go to each other’s assist- 
ance. They all had more demands for cash 
than they could meet, for, taken as a whole, 
their liabilities, payable on demand, were 
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about ten times their cash holdings. The 
fundamental weakness was in this great body 
of demand liabilities without any means of 
creating an additional supply of lawful 
money in cases of an emergency need. 

Everybody knew that the banks could not 
pay all their deposits on demand. They 
were not expected to keep themselves in posi- 
tion to do that, and yet if a bank failed in 
time of general panic to do this, even though 
it was perfectly solvent and its management 
above criticism, it was expected to close its 
doors, go into bankruptcy and liquidate in 
disgrace. Moreover, not only was liquida- 
tion ruinous to the bank, but it compelled 
the collection of all indebtedness to the bank, 
at more or less inconvenience and loss to the 
patrons, and in times of general alarm and 
reaction this carried the demoralization still 
farther. 

It is something strange that a people as 
practical and competent in business affairs 
as the Americans should have put up with 
such an incompetent banking system for so 
many years. ‘The only explanation for it 
is that the national banking system was an 
improvement in many respects upon the old 
State bank systems which preceded it. This 
was particularly true as to the currency, 
which under the national banking system 
was, and is, good, without question or dis- 
count, in every part of the country. The 
national banking system was good by con- 
trast with what preceded it, and while it 
was weak in a crisis, inasmuch as a crisis 
came only about once in fifteen or twenty 
years, the people did not set themselves seri- 
ously to remedy that defect. 


The Clearing-House Notes of 1907 


In 1907, however, the suspension of cash 
payments was nation-wide, and no disgrace 
attached to it. It was clear that the trouble 
was not due to mismanagement on the part 
of bankers, but was inherent in the system. 
Some method was needed by which a bank 
with sound assets could convert them into 
lawful money, or obtain advances of lawful 
money upon them, to meet the calls of its 
depositors. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, and 
the bankers improvised means of creating 
currency. In the cities where they were 
organized in clearing-houses they arranged 
for the member banks to deposit approved 
collateral with the clearing-house, against 
which were issued promissory notes in the 
denominations of money, and these notes 
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were put into circulation as.money. They 
were not a legal tender, or authorized by 
law, but. the public had confidence in them, 
accepted them and they served the purposes 
of money. It appeared that the principle 
upon which they were issued was sound, and 
should be incorporated permanently in the 
banking system. 


The Need of a “Reservoir of Credit” 


This opinion was strengthened by the fact 
that in nearly every other country this prin- 
ciple had been adopted and accomplished the 
purpose. Japan originally had modeled its 
banking system after our national system, 
but later, finding that it was unequal to the 
strain of a crisis, had remodeled it by cre- 
ating a central note-issuing institution, 
modeled after the Reichsbank, the central 
bank of Germany. 

Some of our citizens of foreign birth who 
had been in the banking business abroad 
rendered great service in explaining the ad- 
vantages and service of a central note-issuing 
institution. One of these was Mr. Paul 
Warburg, whose contribution to the organi- 
zation of our new system was recognized by 
his appointment as a member of the original 
Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Warburg de- 
scribed the helplessness of our banking situa- 
tion in time of panic by comparing it to the 
helplessness of a town without any general 
water system in the presence of a great fire. 
A well or cistern in each house might supply 
enough water for ordinary consumption, but 
a town with no other water supply could 
not cope with a large fire. A reservoir of 
water was,needed, and so a reservoir of 
credit, and of credit in the form of money, 
was needed to give protection to a banking 
system in time of general financial strain and 
alarm. 


The National Monetary Commission 


And so as a result of the discussion which 
followed the panic of 1907 a joint commis- 
sion, composed of members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the National 
Congress, were created to conduct an inquiry 
into the subject. This commission was 
known as the National Monetary Commis- 
sion. Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island, was the author of the bill for the 
commission, and became its chairman. 

This commission visited the principal 
countries of Western Europe and invited 
men of reputation as economists and finan- 
ciers to explain the monetary systems of 


those countries and offer suggestions in the 
nature of criticism or comment of any kind. 
It also procured exhaustive papers bearing 
upon banking in the several countries from 
leading authorities in those countries. “The 
hearings of the commission, together with 
these papers, were published and form a 
valuable library of information. 

The commission submitted a report and a 
plan for the reorganization of our banking 
and monetary system, but owing to the divi- 
sion which existed in the ranks of the Re- 
publican party, then in power, which resulted 
a year later in dividing it in the Presidential 
campaign, the plan was never acted upon, 
and the whole question went over to be dealt 
with by the Democratic Administration and 
Congress. 


The Federal Reserve System Established 


It was taken up then in earnest, and under 
the leadership of the Hon. Carter Glass, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, a bill providing for the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve System, 
substantially as it exists now, was put 
through the House promptly. In the Sen- 
ate the bill was under the guidance of Sena- 
tor Owen. Lengthy hearings were held, 
some amendments of importance were made, 
and the measure became a law in December, 
1913. 

The fundamental principle embodied in 
the Aldrich plan and in the Federal Reserve 
Act is that back of the banks which do busi- 
ness with the public, receiving deposits and 
making loans, there shall be a central organi- 
zation, of which the local banks shall be 
members, and in which they shall keep their 
principal reserves. In other words, the cen- 
tral organization constitutes a common reser- 
voir of cash and credit. 

Moreover, this central organization is em- 
powered to issue currency, based in part 


upon a gold reserve and in part upon com-_ 


mercial paper, the latter term signifying 
promissory notes or bills of exchange arising 
from commercial transactions. This note- 
issuing power was conferred to give an elas- 
ticity to the money supply which was for- 
merly lacking. The amount of money in 
use fluctuates, for one reason, because at 
some seasons of the year trade is more active 
than at others, and also, as we have seen, 
because in time of financial stress bank de- 
positors may want to convert their deposits 
into cash. Whether they want to do so for 
the one reason or the other, it is fundamental 
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to the banking business that they should be 
able to-do so. The whole plan of commer- 
cial banking is founded on the idea that a 
depositor shall be able to withdraw his 
money when he wants it. 

Under the Federal Reserve System, when 
a member bank needs to replenish its supply 
of cash on hand, it gathers up some of its 
customers’ notes and takes them to the Re- 
serve Bank and sells them, or, in technical 
language, rediscounts them, receiving cur- 
rexcv for them. The mere gathering to- 
gether of reserves for common protection 
would have been an improvement upon the 
old system, where each bank was supposed 
to carry its own reserves, but it will be ob- 
served that the Reserve Bank has a greater 
resource than this contribution from the 
member banks; it is given the power actually 
to create money for the purpose of increas- 
ing the supply in time of need. It is this 
power which is the chief reliance to protect 
the country from the recurrence of money 
panics and which inspires the confidence felt 
by bankers and all who understand the pro- 
visions of the system. 


The “Bankers’ Panic” of 19097 


The panic of 1907 was called a “bankers’ 
panic,” because it took the public in general 
by surprise. Throughout the great interior 
prosperity prevailed, and nobody was think- 
ing of making unusual demands on _ the 
banks, when suddenly, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, bankers themselves took fright 
and stopped paying cash, which, of course, 
alarmed everybody. Why was this so? It 
was because the bankers knew better than 
anybody else the weakness of their position. 
Certain developments concerning a bank in 
New York had started a run on it, which 
had spread to other banks, and gave fright 
to bankers all over the country. They began 
to draw money away from each other; each 
one, knowing the utter inadequacy of exist- 
ing reserves, and that there were no means 
of replenishing them, hastened to grab all 
the money within reach and lock it up. To 
be plain about it, they led the panic them- 
selves. 

It never does much good to caution peo- 
ple against a panic, if they know that they 
are in danger and that no provision for their 
safety exists. If the people in a crowded hall 
discover that the building is on fire, ‘and 
believe they are in danger of being burned, 
they will struggle to get out. If the people 
on a boat discover that it is on fire or sink- 


ing, and believe the facilities for saving them 
are inadequate, they are likely to struggle 
to help themselves. If the people who have 
money in a bank think the bank is likely 
to close, and that they will lose their money 
or have it tied up, they will try to get it out. 
The only way to safeguard against panics 
is by providing adequate protection. If the 
public understands that means have been 
provided whereby bank deposits can be paid 
as wanted, the reason for panics is removed. 


Unsound Banking Discountenanced 


The Federal Reserve System does not 
guarantee the deposits in any bank. If a 
bank is badly managed, and its assets are 
wasted or tied up in paper which cannot be 
collected promptly, the Federal Reserve 
Bank is under no obligations to make ad- 
vances to it, and should not do so. 

The system was not designed to keep 
afloat banks that are insolvent, or to encour- 
age unsound banking practices, or to provide 
an unlimited amount of credit even to sol- 
vent borrowers, but to give increased facili- 
ties in emergencies to banks that keep them- 
selves in good condition. The Reserve 
Banks have access to all the information 
about their members obtained by the exam- 
iners of the national and State systems, and 
may make examinations for themselves. The 
fact that help in the event of trouble must 
come from the Reserve Bank is a strong 
influence upon the member banks to keep 
their affairs in a state of order that will 
command its approval. 

A few months ago, when Ponzi, the 
young Boston figure in frenzied finance, 
failed, his relations to a half dozen small 
banks started runs upon them and they were 
forced to close. The situation was very 
much like that when the panic of 1907 was 
precipitated by a similar disturbance, and 
but for the Federal Reserve System alarm 
might have spread as it did then, but, in 
fact, it occasioned no concern. The Reserve 
System protects the banker who is entitled 
to protection and gives a sense of se- 
curity. 

It may be asked if there is no limit upon 
the ability of the Reserve Banks to protect 
the situation. The answer is that there is 
practically no limit to their ability to supply 
money to pay off deposits, because the pay- 
ment of deposits by means of reserve notes 
does not increase the aggregate of bank 
liabilities. It only changes the form of the 
liabilities. They are merely converted from 
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deposit obligations to note obligations. If 
a member bank, in the course of a run, had 
to borrow from the Reserve Bank money 
enough to pay all of its deposits, its indebted- 
ness would not be increased; the Reserve 
Bank would simply have taken the place of 
the depositors. There would be no infla- 
tion of credit, for there is no essential differ- 
ence between a deposit obligation and a note 
obligation. 


Federal Reserve Not Meant to Help Credit 
Expansion 

On the other hand, it does not follow that 
the Reserve Bank has the ability to support 
the member banks in making all the loans 
they may want to. That is a wholly differ- 
ent proposition, although many people con- 
fuse the two. When a member bank bor- 
rows to pay off a depositor it cancels one 
obligation while it makes another, but when 
it borrows for the purpose of lending, it is 
creating a new and additional obligation. It 
is then increasing the sum of credit outstand- 
ing, and all experience teaches that there is 
‘a point beyond which the expansion of credit 
cannot safely go. 

The Federal Reserve System was never 
intended to facilitate a great expansion of 
credit. It was intended to facilitate the 
liquidation of one kind of credit by the sub- 
stitution of another kind—to enable de- 
positors to exchange the book obligation of a 
comparatively small, local bank for the note 
obligation of a great, strong institution which 
has the backing of the national government. 
In fact, the reserve notes which are issued 
by Reserve Banks are actually obligations of 
the United States Government. 

This function, which they were designed 
to perform, the Reserve Banks are abundant- 
ly able to perform, but there are people who 
expect them to do much more than this. 
They don’t understand why a Reserve Bank 
cannot supply money at 6 per cent. interest 
to meet all wants, to maintain all prices, and 
to do everything that they think ought to be 
done. No banking system has ever been de- 
vised that can perform such miracles as these. 





Prices Cannot Be Sustained by Bank Credit 


Under a sound banking system the banks 
may loan a proper proportion of the funds 
which they receive on deposit, and the power 
of note issue gives a-degree of flexibility in 
handling the funds, but banks in themselves 
are not the creators of capital, nor can they 
safely undertake to create a substitute for it. 
The idea that the Reserve Banks brought on 
the fall of prices by placing some restraint 
upon the expansion of credit is utterly fal- 
lacious. The fall of prices and reaction in 
industry are world-wide. ‘They affect wool 
in Australia and Argentina, coffee in Brazil, 
sugar in Java, rice in India, silk in Japan, 
cotton goods in England, as well as wool, 
cotton and wheat in the United States. It 
was under way in other countries before it 
was noticed here. No banking policy could 
sustain prices in the United States while 
such declines were going on elsewhere. The 
declines have been due to industrial condi- 
tions the world over which cannot be reme- 
died by the mere expansion of bank credit. 

A prosperous state of industry in our high- 
ly organized modern society depends: upon 
balanced trading of products and services, 
and, when that balance is disturbed, con- 
gestion and demoralization follow. Such 
a situation is not cured by piling up prod- 
ucts against borrowed money. A state of 
increasing indebtedness is very dangerous 
at such a time, because it is only a question 
of time when prices will give way, and the 
task of paying the inflated indebtedness must 
be faced with products at low values. The 
complaint against the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the banks generally is that they 


. did not allow the inflation of indebtedness 


to go on indefinitely. 

No one was ever justified in expecting that 
the war-time level of prices would continue 
indefinitely. Everybody has been on warn- 
ing that it was only a question of time when 
the downward swing would come. It has 
come a little more swiftly than most people 
supposed it would, but we are under the in- 
fluence of world-wide conditions and must 
adapt ourselves and make the best of them. 














THE TREASURY'S PLAN FOR 
FEDERAL TAXES 


BY HON. DAVID F. HOUSTON 


(Secretary of the Treasury) 


[The legislative program for revision of federal taxes being the most pressing of all the 
important problems before Congress, the Revizw oF Reviews has asked Secretary Houston to give 
the reasons as he sees them for repealing the excess-profits tax and, as well, to tell of the other 


forms of taxes which his experience 
response.—THE EpiTor] 


ISCAL and business conditions indicate 

the imperative need of a thorough re- 
vision of the tax law, in order that the more 
important changes may, without important 
retroactive application, be made effective 
with respect to income and profits for the 
calendar year 1921. The business interests 
of the country have a right to know in ad- 
vance the rate of taxation they will be called 
upon to pay. The purchaser and consumer 
have an equally vital interest in the early 
determination of the tax burden. 


Four Billion a Year Necessary 


While it is highly desirable that the tax 
law should be revised at the earliest possible 
date, it is imperative, in my opinion, that 
the revenue from taxation be maintained 
after this fiscal year on a level of not less 
than four billions a year, to the end at least 
of the fiscal year 1923. The internal-reve- 
nue receipts may not greatly exceed $4,000,- 
000,000 even in-the fiscal year 1921, on the 
basis of existing law. We now have a float- 
ing debt (tax and loan certificates matur- 
ing within 12 months) of approximately $2,- 
350,000,000. ‘This short-time debt should 
not be funded, but should be retired, if pos- 
sible, by the end of the fiscal year 1922. 
On January 1, 1923, war-savings certificates 
now amounting to about $800,000,000 fall 
due, and on May 20, 1923, Victory notes 
now amounting to about $4,250,000,000 
mature. 

The retirement of the tax and loan cer- 
tificates, the reduction of the volume of obli- 
gations maturing in 1923, to some extent by 
the operations of the sinking fund, and the 
successful refunding of the balance of those 
obligations constitute a colossal task to the 
accomplishment of which the whole financial 


suggests as the best to substitute. 


We print below his 


policy of the Government must be shaped. 
With obligations of approximately $7,500,- 
000,000 maturing in the next two and a half 
years, it would be unwise, unless compelled 
by the severest form of industrial depression, 
to plan for aggregate tax receipts after this 
fiscal year, and at least the two years fol- 
lowing, of less than four billions annually. 


“Revision” Rather Than “Reduction” 


If rigid economy is practised and the esti- 
mates reduced wherever possible, there is 
some hope that by the close of the fiscal year 
1922 the floating debt may be extinguished, 
provided, of course, that adequate revenues 
from taxation are maintained. There is no 
certain means, however, of predicting the 
course of business or of incomes and profits, 
and it is a certainty that tax receipts even 
under existing law will not keep up to the 
1920 level. There are also frequent efforts 
by extraordinary measures, like the soldiers’ 
bonus, to bring about a radical increase in 
expenditures. 


Opposed to Any Soldiers’ Bonus 


It would be highly unfortunate for any 
new obligations ta.be placed upon the Treas- 
ury through the enactment of the bonus pro- 
posal in any form, however financed. In 
the form in which it passed the House of 
Representatives, the bill providing for the 
soldiers’ bonus would involve new cash ex- 
penditures of not less than $1,250,000,000, 
to be made during the period in which the 
Treasury will be most severely tried by the 
burden of meeting heavy maturing obliga- 
tions. It would increase the present tax 
burden, delay the lightening of that burden, 
and dismay taxpayers with its promise or 
threat of future drafts of like character upon 
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the public purse. It would, in short, domi- 
nate the entire program of tax legislation 
during the next two years or more. It seems 
plain that the bonus question must be defi- 
nitely settled before the larger outlines of 
the tax program for the next year can be 
intelligently determined and that the bonus 
bill must be disposed of before the general 
revision of the tax law can proceed. 


Objections to a Tax on Sales 


In the Treasury’s opinion, there are many 
grave objections to a sales tax. Further con- 
sideration of the subject has convinced me 
that a general sales or turnover tax is alto- 
gether inexpedient. It would apply not only 
to the absolute necessities of life—the food 
and clothing of the very poor—but it would 
similarly raise the prices of the materials and 
equipment used in agriculture and mantfac- 
tures. It would confer, in effect, a substan- 
tial bounty upon large corporate combina- 
‘tions and place at corresponding disadvan- 
tage the smaller or disassociated industries 
which carry on separately the business opera- 
tions that in many combinations and trusts 
are united under one ownership. The group 
of independent producers would pay several 
taxes, the combination only one tax. Finally, 
it would add a heavy administrative load 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue which— 
burdened as it is with the responsibility of 
enforcing the child-labor tax law, the na- 
tional prohibition act, the narcotic-drug law, 
the adulterated butter and mixed-flour tax 
laws—is already near the limit of its capac- 
ity. Simplification of the tax law and re- 
striction rather than extension of its scope 
are as important from the standpoint of suc- 
cessful administration as from that of the 
taxpayers’ interests. Consumption taxes, if 
used at all, should be laid upon other than 
absolute necessaries and restricted to a few 
articles of widespread use, so that the admin- 
istration of the tax may be concentrated and 
made relatively simple. 


Income Surtaxes Are Too High 


Since the adoption of the heavy war sur- 
taxes in the revenue act of 1917, the Treas- 
ury has repeatedly called attention to the 
fact that these surtaxes are excessive; that 
they have passed the point of maximum 
productivity and are rapidly driving the 
wealthier taxpayers to transfer their invest- 
ments into the thousands of millions of tax- 
free securities which compete so disastrously 
with the industrial and railroad securities 


upon the ready purchase of which the de- 
velopment of industry and the expansion of 
foreign trade intimately depend. 

It seems idle to speculate in the abstract 
as to whether or not a progressive income- 
tax schedule rising to rates in excess of 70 
per cent. is justifiable. We are confronted 
with a condition, not a theory. The fact is 
that such rates can not be successfully col- 
lected. Tax returns and statistics are dem- 
onstrating what it should require no statis- 
tical evidence to prove. For the year 1916 
net income amounting to $992,972,985 was 
included in the returns of taxpayers having 
net income over $300,000 a year. This ag- 
gregate fell to $731,372,153 for the year 
1917 and to $392,247,329 for the year 1918. 
There is little reason to believe that the 
actual income of the richer taxpayers of the 
country had fallen in that interval. It is 
the taxable income which has been reduced 
and almost certainly through investment by 
the richer taxpayers in tax-exempt proper- 
ties. Whatever one may believe, therefore, 
about the abstract propriety of projecting 
income-tax rates to a point above 70 per 
cent., when the taxpayers affected are sub- 
ject also to State and local taxation, the fact 
remains that to retain such rates in the tax 
law is to cling to a shadow while relinquish- 
ing the substance. The effective way to tax 
the rich is to adopt rates that do not force 
investment in tax-exempt securities. 


Reduce the High Surtaxes, But Increase the 
Low Ones 


The simplest remedy for this situation 
would be a general reduction of the higher 
surtaxes, accompanied by increases in the 
lower surtax rates. It is suggested that the 
Congress consider such a general revision, 
with a reduction to a maximum rate lower 
than that contained in the present law, pro- 
vided acceptable new taxes of equal yield can 
be found. But if for the immediate future 
it is found impracticable to reduce the higher 
surtaxes to a level which would induce or 
make it profitable for wealthier taxpayers 
to select taxable rather than tax-exempt in- 
vestments, an effective remedy might be 
found in limiting the surtax rates possibly 
to about 20 per cent. on that part of the tax- 
payer’s income which is saved and reinvested 
in property or business yielding taxable in- 
come (hereinafter referred to as ‘“‘saved”’ in- 
come), leaving higher rates—perhaps the 
present rates—upon income which is spent 
or wasted or invested in tax-free securities. 
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Favor “Saved” Income 


By adopting this partial abatement, the 
yield of the surtaxes would not be as greatly 
reduced as if the general level of the sur- 
taxes were lowered, a premium would be 
placed upon saving and a penalty upon 
spending, and a legitimate check would be 
imposed upon investment in nontaxables. 
This policy could be applied in a number 
of different ways. Thus, a reduction on all 
saved income could be given by including it 
in the taxable income at 80 per cent. of the 
full amount; or the proportionate amount of 
surtax attributable to that part of the in- 
come which is saved could, for example, be 
reduced one-fifth, with a provision that such 
surtax should never exceed 20 per cent. of 
the saved income. 

But the simplest plan would be to treat 
saved income as “at the top” of the taxable 
income, or, in other words, as subject to the 
highest surtax rates, and then limit the tax 
on saved income to 20 per cent. or what- 
ever other rate was selected as the proper 
limit. The last plan would work as follows 
in the case of a head of a family with no 
dependents having an income of $300,000, 
of which $100,000 is “saved” and $200,000 
spent. Under the present law he would pay 
$23,680 normal tax and $137,510 surtax, 
or $161,190 in all. With the limited tax 
on saved income in the third form suggested 
above, the surtax on $200,000 of spent in- 
come would be $77,510; the 20 per cent. 
surtax on $100,000 of saved income would 
be $20,000; and the total tax would be 
$121,190, a reduction of $40,000 from the 
present tax. 

The maximum loss of revenue which 
would result from the limitation of surtaxes 
on saved income to 20 per cent. is estimated 
at $230,000,000. This could be made up 
by increasing the lower surtaxes, or, if it is 
thought wise, the normal tax, or by adopt- 
ing some of the new taxes later indicated. 


Tax-Exempt Income Should Not Lower 


Surtaxes 


In any revision of the surtaxes, attention 
should be given to the serious direct loss in- 
volved in our present treatment of income 
derived from tax-free securities. The an- 
nual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the year 1919 called attention to the 
apparent injustice and unwisdom of the 
bounty or privilege now accorded to this 
class of income. I heartily indorse the 


remedial recommendations alluded to in the 
following excerpt from that report: 


In that connection I call attention to the ur- 
gent necessity of revision of the revenue law 
so as to require that, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the amount of surtax payable by a tax- 
payer, his income from State and municipal. bonds 
shall be reported and included in his total income, 
and the portion of his income which is subject 
to taxation taxed at the rates specified in the act 
in respect to a total income of such amount. 


Repeal the Excess-Profits Tax 


The reasons for the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax should be convincing even to 
those who on grounds of theory or general 
political philosophy are in favor of taxes of 
this nature. The tax does not attain in 
practise the theoretical end at which it 
aims. It discriminates against conservatively 
financed corporations and in favor of those 
whose capitalization is exaggerated; indeed, 
many overcapitalized corporations escape 
with unduly small contributions. It is ex- 
ceedingly complex in its application and 
difficult of administration, despite the fact 
that it is limited to one class of business 
concerns—corporations. Moreover, it is 
rapidly losing its productivity. 

The invested capital of the average cor- 
poration, earning profits high enough to sub- 
ject it to the excess-profit tax, is now esti- 
mated to be increasing at the approximate 
rate of 12 per cent. a year, while the income 
of the average corporation is almost cer- 
tainly declining at as great a rate. Both 
movements cut into the productivity of the 
tax. If the present changes in capital and 
income continue for some time in the future, 
as now seems probable, large reduction may 
be expected in the yield of the excess-profits 
tax. For the present fiscal year, the profits 
tax, with collections of back taxes, is esti- 
mated to yield about $1,250,000,000, and 
for the fiscal year 1922 about $800,000,000, 
as against an estimated yield for the fiscal 


year 1920 of slightly over $2,000,000,000. 


Corporation Profits Taxes as a Substitute 


The excess-profits tax, however, must be 
replaced, not merely repealed, and I believe 
that it should be replaced in large part by 
some form of corporation profits tax. ‘This 
conclusion is based not only upon the 
Government’s need for revenue, but upon 
grounds of equality and justice. So long 
as taxpayers other than corporations are 
subject to a progressive income tax rising 
now to over 70 per cent., corporation profits 
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should not be allowed to escape with a single 
tax of only 10 per cent. Individuals (and 
partnerships in effect) pay normal taxes and 
surtaxes upon all net incomes, whether 
spent, saved, or retained in the business of 
the taxpayer. . Corporations pay only nor- 
mal tax on such income, although their 
stockholders pay in addition surtaxes on the 
profits of the corporation which are dis- 
tributed as dividends. But no surtaxes are 
paid on or with respect to the profits not 
distributed. 

It seems plain, therefore, that when the 
excess-profits tax is repealed some equivalent 
or compensatory tax should be placed upon 
the corporation in lieu of the surtax upon 
reinvested income paid by other taxpayers. 

One partial substitute for the excess 
profits tax would be a tax on the undis- 
tributed profits of corporations as nearly as 
possible equal to the surtax imposed upon the 
saved income of the individual. If indi- 
viduals doing business in partnership pay 20 
per cent. on undistributed profits, indi- 
viduals doing business through the medium 
of the corporation should pay 20 per cent. 
This plan could be applied in many dif- 
ferent ways: (1) The distributed profits 
of the corporation could be substituted for 
the so-called excess-profits credit of the 
excess-profits tax and the remaining or tax- 
able profits be taxed at 20 per cent.; or (2) 
a 20 per cent. tax on undistributed profits 
could be applied as a corporation surtax 
under Title II of the revenue act; or (3) 
corporations could in form be subjected to 
the same progressive surtaxes as individuals 
—a proposal which would prove very ad- 
vantageous to all corporations with small 
incomes—with a proviso that the total sur- 
tax should never exceed an amount equal 
to 20 per cent. of the undistributed profits. 


Alternative to a Tax on Undistributed 
Profits 


The tax on undistributed profits has cer- 
tain obvious disadvantages, as, in fact, have 
all tax proposals. It is widely opposed be- 
cause it would, in form, fall on reinvested 
profits, although the personal income tax 
falls also on reinvested profits. It is believed 
also by many honest and able men that, not- 
withstanding the fact that it would reduce 
the tax burden upon corporations, it would 
tend to cause an undue dissemination of cor- 
poration profits and subject directors of cor- 
porations to a strong temptation to pay out 
as dividends profits actually needed in ex- 


tending or maintaining the business itself. 

If, in the opinion of the Congress, these or 
other difficulties make the undistributed- 
profits tax unavailable, the excess-profits tax 
might be replaced, in part at least, by a com- 
pensatory corporation tax, or ‘‘corporation 
surtax,” at a flat rate. Such a tax, at any 
practicable rate, cannot be made the equiva- 
lent of the individual or personal surtaxes on 
reinvested income. It would leave the cor- 
poration tax less burdensome than the per- 
sonal tax on some business concerns and more 
burdensome than the personal tax on others. 
The undistributed-profits plan would tax in- 
come saved by corporations at the maximum 
rate paid by individuals on saved income, 
while leaving the corporation an option to 
distribute the profits—either constructively or 
actually—and thus subject such profits to tax- 
ation in the hands of the stockholders. 

But the “corporation surtax” has the great 
merit of simplicity, and such a tax has re- 
cently been adopted in the United Kingdom 
for precisely the purposes here set forth; that 
is, to secure from corporations some contribu- 
tion in lieu of the surtax collected from indi- 
viduals on reinvested income. 


Excise and Luxury Taxes ~ 


In the case of individuals who pay income 
taxes, particularly surtax, the income tax op- 
erates as a general and perhaps the best form 
of luxury taxation. But there is luxurious or 
wasteful consumption among those persons 
who do not ordinarily pay income tax, and to 
reach this class of surplus income of taxable 
capacity excise or sales taxes—here briefly re- 
ferred to as “consumption taxes”’—must be 
employed. 

It is not necessary, however, to tax every 
luxury. Consumption is elastic. If the tax 
is laid upon tobacco and the particular con- 
sumer prefers tobacco to candy, he will re- 
duce his consumption of candy in order to 
secure his accustomed supply of tobaco. It is 
desirable to avoid absolute neessaries of life, 
however, because some individuals have little 
or no waste income to be tapped either di- 
rectly or indirectly. But if the absolute neces- 
saries are avoided, the selection of other 
articles of taxation should be controlled by 
practical considerations of simplicity and con- 
venience. In appearance consumption taxes 
do not conform to the theory of “ability to 
pay.” But when used as supplementary to 
a highly progressive income tax they do not 
necessarily—if moderate in amount and prop- 
erly selected—violate this principle. The 
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system of taxation may conform to this prin- 
ciple, though each tax may not. The con- 
tinued use of consumption taxes in the bud- 
gets of the most advanced countries seems to 
prove that they have a legitimate though re- 
stricted place. 


Repeal Certain Items 


Consumption taxes must be largely justi- 
fied, if at all, by the practical virtues of cer- 
tainty, convenience, productivity, and efficient 
collection. Some of the excise or consump- 
tion taxes at present imposed by the revenue 
act of 1918 do not meet these tests. On this 
account I recommend the repeal of the taxes 
upon fountain drinks, ice cream, and. other 
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“similar articles of food and drink” imposed 
by section 630; the excess price or so-called 
“luxury” taxes imposed by section 904, and 
the taxes imposed upon medicinal articles by 
section 907 of the revenue act of 1918. These 
taxes are not highly productive (yielding in 
the aggregate less than $50,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1920); they are ill defined and 
uncertain; they are vexatious and expensive 
to the dealers who pay them; and I am in- 
formed by those in charge of their administra- 
tion that they are widely evaded and that such 
evasion cannot be stopped without the em- 
ployment of a larger number of agents and 
measures more drastic than the potential im- 
portance of these taxes would justify. 





“WHY NOT A 


SALES TAX? 


BY JULES S. BACHE 


[With a very general admission that the excess-profits tax law should be repealed, and a re- 
luctant but certain conviction that there must be a substitute for it capable of yielding very large 
sums annually, the idea of a tax of, say, 1 per cent. on gross sales as the substitute has been dis- 
cussed more than any other. The experts of the Internal Revenue office, and Secretary Houston 
himself, do not approve of the tax on sales; and it has many more vigorous opponents. Mr. 
Bache, the New York banker, has become known as an enthusiastic supporter of the idea, and 
he presents below the reasons for his support—TuHeE Eprror] 


DISCUSSION of the Gross Sales or 

Turnover Tax, which is confined alone 

to that tax, is futile in helping to reach a con- 
clusion as to its availability. 

While it is essential that the advocate of 
that tax should first refute as far as it is in 
his power the objections raised by its oppo- 
nents, he should above all endeavor to show 
the greater objections to each of the other 
taxes, and thus, by the process of elimination, 
endeavor to prove that the Turnover Tax, 
while by no means ideal, is the one against 
which the fewest objections can be raised. 

Idealism and taxation are about as great 
antitheses as one can find. ‘Taxes must be 
viewed in the light of necessary evils, and, 
while it may be permitted to drift on ideals, 
hard, practical, common sense must be used 
in handling evils. 

As I participate in discussion after discus- 
sion on the subject of the Turnover Tax, 
I find two fundamental criticisms, and prac- 
tically only two. 

I have searched in vain through the writ- 
ings of Professor Adams, of Yale University, 
the leader in the opposition to this form of 
taxation, for any other objections on which 
to center an argument, but they are all so 


easily refuted that in most of his addresses 
he refutes them himself. 

The two objections which I say are funda- 
mental are, first, the question as to whether 
the tax can be passed on, otherwise making it 
a tax on gross income, and, second, the fur- 
ther question as to whether it will result, as 
Professor Adams claims, in monopolizing the 
movements of an article in the processes of 
its manufacture, giving the self-contained 
business a prejudicial advantage, thus lead- 
ing to the elimination of the middle man. 


MINOR OBJECTIONS 


There are many criticisms which I deem 
hardly of sufficient importance to more than 
casually mention. Among them are 


(1) That if the tax is shifted, as it must 
be, it would be a tax against the living 
wage. 

I contend that this is far less likely in a 
general sales tax than in the proposition of 
specifically taxing sugar, coffee, tea, etc., mak- 
ing the tax identical, on the cheap article, 
with that upon the dear article, and in the 
case of the already existing taxes, of the spe- 
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cific levy on about fifty different kinds of 
business in which the tax is unquestionably 
against the living wage. 

Even if it could be construed that the gen- 
eral sales tax might rest to some extent in 
greater effect upon the small wage-earner, 
that can be more than offset by raising the 
income tax exemption to $5000. 


(2) That the tax will be loaded. 


I think the basis for this assertion is in the 
fact that the present excess profits taxes are 
undoubtedly being loaded, and overloaded, 
as they are passed along, but this is because 
of the uncertainty of these taxes. There 
would be no such uncertainty in the Sales 
Tax. It is true that the business dealing in 
a multiplicity of articles and finding it im- 
possible to pass the fractional amount on, 
which a one per cent. tax would call for, on 
any one of the articles, might seek compensa- 
tion for the loss, in loading the small differ- 
ence on to some other one of its numerous 
lines. The infinitesimal fraction which 
one per cent. on a cheap thimble might call 
for, might be added to the fraction on some 
other similar article, in order that the firm 
may recover from the ultimate consumer its 
complete overhead, as called for by this tax. 


(3) That the amount which such a tax 
would produce cannot be calculated. 

This I will admit only partially; but it is 
not a good objection, since one year’s appli- 
cation would prove it completely, and even 
though it is admittedly difficult to calculate 
what such a tax would produce, there are 
bases on which to found calculations, viz.: 
France has a population of about one-third 
that of the United States, and a much more 
thrifty population. In its calculations, upon 
which the one per cent. turnover tax was 
based, the fiscal authorities counted upon the 
tax producing one billion dollars. In prac- 
tise, since July 1, when the tax began to 
operate (and all taxation experts admit that 
in its initial stages no tax produces full re- 
turns), the collections have been satisfactory, 
and the French Commission here expects that 


it will bring returns fully up to the estimate ;’ 


and on that basis, and without allowing for 
the increased proportionate expenditures of 
our population in comparison with those of 
France, we would raise three billion dollars. 

Taking the latter element into considéra- 
tion would give some color to the objections 
that the yield of the tax would probably be 
considerably in excess of the amount esti- 


mated. I have never found taxing authori- 
ties objecting to a tax which yields more than 
is calculated; but if it should do so in this 
instance, the rate can promptly be reduced, 
and the temporary excess used for a decrease 
of the national debt. 

Expert estimates have varied all the way 
from three billion to seven billion dollars, 
but one of the leading members of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, who has been in 
touch with this movement ever since its in- 
ception, has stated that he is prepared to go 
on record with the prediction that this tax 
will net very close to four and one-half bil- 
lion dollars in its initial application. 


(4) Administrative difficulties. 

Professor Adams, in his recent speech be- 
fore the Economic Club of New York City, 
drew particular attention to the fact that the 
tax bureaus in Washington were on the verge 
of a breakdown. I consider this one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of a simple, au- 
tomatically collectible tax, such as this one, 
which will, in my opinion, and in the opinion 
of those who have studied the situation, fur- 
nish material relief to the burdens in Wash- 
ington. But at all events, objection should 
hardly be raised to a tax which will relieve 
the mental and manual labor required for 
the collection of taxes by an administration 
employing as many as 700,000 functionaries. 

The staff now being employed on the Ex- 
cess Profits tax and on fifty-five individual 
and different sales taxes, would be found 
to be far in excess of that required to collect 
a simple and automatic turnover tax. 


(5) That the attempt to institute this tax 
would lead to opposition from the man 
in the street. 

I believe that this is merely a question of 
education. The American laboring man, 
farmer, and business man is essentially fair- 
minded, and, while it is a natural tendency 
(not peculiar to the inhabitant of the United 
States) to unload one’s burdens on one’s 
neighbor, I believe that the average American 
is less inclined to do this than the citizen of 
most nations. But while with little diffi- 
culty it can be shown that no one’s burdens 
are in any way lightened by the present sys- 
tem or other mooted systems, the great ma- 
jority of the business world of this country 
would have its burdens almost entirely lifted 
by the initiation of this form of taxation, and 
enthusiastic approval could be enlisted. 

I have had a recent expression from a 
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power in the farming world that it would 
take very little general information to the 
farming community of the United States to 
put them solidly behind this tax. The very 
agitation for a specific tax of two cents on 
coffee and sugar, and ten cents on tea and 
gasoline, would, I believe, prove educating 
to the farmer; and when we stop to consider 
that the political opposition is dwelt upon as 
an argument against the tax by the very 
people who recommend these specific taxes on 
sugar, coffee, tea, and gasoline, it is, to say 
the least, amusing. 

I believe that a tax so equally divided that 
every man, in proportion to his station in the 
community, would shoulder his share of it, 
would become quite popular, if that fact were 
used as an argument against it. 


FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED 


This brings me back to the discussion of 
the two fundamental objections already men- 
tioned, viz.: (1). Doubt as to whether it can 
be passed on; and; (2) Giving an unfair ad- 
vantage to businesses which Combine the 
processes of manufacture of an article over 
those which are engaged in only one or two 
of those processes. 

I believe the Turnover Tax will ultimate- 
ly be looked upon as an overhead charge, 
pure and simple. In passing it on it must be 
treated in the same manner as any other over- 
head charge, such as rent, labor, and kindred 
items. In times of falling prices it is pos- 
sible that none of these charges can be passed 
on. The tax would share the same fate. 

Business must be visualized as being con- 
ducted for profit. Times of loss must neces- 
sarily be the exceptions, or no business con- 
cern would remain solvent; and in times of 
profit all overhead is passed on. Some over- 
head is passed on in an exaggerated form. 
This tax never should be. It can be too 
easily calculated. Rent and labor may be an 
unknown quantity to the purchaser of the 
goods, but this tax will be a known quantity. . 
Its amount can be specifically stated at the 
bottom of a bill. It will be so small when so 
stated, in proportion to the amount of the 
bill, that it will hardly cause any irritation. 
The practice of specifically charging it in a 
bill would make it a habit, and we are de- 
cidedly a people of habit. ‘The first strap- 
hanger in a street car was surely a dis- 
gruntled individual. Strap-hanging has be- 
come a habit. 
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If, for any reason, the tax cannot be 
passed on (and no one has as yet voiced any 
particular instance where that reason exists), 
it should not be allowed to apply. I believe 
that this latter policy should be a basic ele- 
ment in any provision for this tax. 

As to the other objection, viz.: That it will 
lead to monopoly in business by the elimina- 
tion of the middle man, I consider this en- 
tirely specious. 

The United States Steel Corporation has 
never been attacked for the reason that it 
controlled in their entirety the movements of 
iron ore from the mine to the delivery of the 
finished steel into the hands of the consumer, 
but because it was accused of monopolizing 
the volume of the output. Such competition 
as it has had has hardly been eliminated under 
proper management, by its controlling the 
various movements of the product. But 
should the tax result in businesses being more 
self-contained (and public policy requires 
protection for the middle man), it would be 
a very simple and elementary change to dou- 
ble the tax on the turnover of such companies 
as chain stores which manufacture their own 
articles, and catalogue mail-order houses; 
and as the average tax levied on articles 
which pass through several movements before 
they reach the consumer will not be over 
2% per cent., a doubling of the tax to 2 per 
cent. on such businesses would more than 
protect the middle man, if he needed protec- 
tion, which I venture to doubt. 

The tendency of modern business develop- 
ment has been toward reduction of the cost 
of distribution. If, in the course of that ten- 
dency, it has been found that the cost of dis- 
tribution is reduced by business being more 
self-contained, viz.: by corporations handling 
the various movements of the article them- 
selves, no sympathy for the middle man has 
prevented this movement. 

The cotton mill which does its own pur- 
chasing of raw material, the weaving of the 
yarn, and the dyeing of same, and which 
in the past had only purchased the yarn and 
manufactured its product, has not been at- 
tacked by anyone for eliminating one or two 
middle men by its becoming more self-con- 
tained. The silk mill which buys its raw silk 
in Japan, throws‘ and dyes it, and spins its 
thread, has not been attacked on that ground. 

The ultimate tendency will be for all busi- 
ness to become more self-contained. If this 
tax should hasten the process, it would only 
prove that the tax is operating in the spirit 
of the times. 
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The basis of world unrest lies in the bur- 
dens of taxation. Foreign news which we 
get from the press is full of suggestions being 
followed by the finance ministers of the va- 
rious nations for new kinds of taxation. ° 

The income tax, which theorists have 
claimed was the ideal method of raising large 
sums, has been worked until it has obtained a 
strangle-hold upon all initiative and the limits 
of national solvency. 

The capital tax is but another kind of in- 
come tax, which in its results means a steady 
reduction of the return from the income tax. 
The sales tax would go on uninterruptedly 
forever, without injuring the capital from 
which it was drawn, and would hardly fluc- 
tuate more than an average of 10 per cent. 
per annum in its yield. It would grow with 
the growth of the world. It would become 
less and less of a burden as its results grew. 

If all nations were to adopt it it would 
put them on an equal footing in attracting 
constructive immigration. A tendency is al- 
ready evident of nations desiring to attract 
immigration, announcing as a policy the aban- 
donment of the income tax. Mexico has al- 
ready made this announcement. So have 
some South American countries. 

People with confidence in the success of 
their futures will hardly choose as the field of 
their activities a country levying large per- 
centages on the results of the individual ef- 
forts. I believe that in time the income tax 
in its present form will be abandoned by all 
nations. Will this country lead the world in 
this, as it has in many other progressive move- 
ments, or will it wait and follow when it is 
compelled to? This is the problem which 
the business man must help in solving, since 
I believe that it is only by the growing popu- 
lar demand for the application of this tax 
that our legislators will be forced to adopt it. 

ADVANTAGES . © {MARIZED 

In conclusion, I would reiterate the nine- 
teen points under which I have already 
summed up the advantages of this tax. 
Where is the opponent of this tax who can 
give us as many advantages for any other 
form of taxation? And, above all, for any 
other tax which can be counted upon to raise 
such a large percentage of the financial re- 
quirements of our Government? 

These points are as follows: 

(1) It is a complete change from the pres- 
ent system and meets all the objections to 
prevajling methods. ; 


(2) It is simple where the present system 
is distressingly complicated. 

(3) It will produce ample revenue, where- 
as the taxes now imposed, as profits and in- 
comes decline, must: fall far below amounts 
required. 

(4) Under the Sales Tax government reve- 
nue is based upon. something tangible, name- 
ly, the expenditures of the people, which go 
on unceasingly and do not vary in hard times 
or good times to such an extent as seriously 
to affect the revenue. 

(5) It will stop capital from hiding in 
tax-exempt securities. 

(6) It allows the country to save funds 
for future industrial expansion. 

(7) It will restore competition, enterprise, 
and individual initiative, now smothered to 
death by the pursuit of the tax-gatherer., 

(8) It will encourage business thrift, stop- 
ping the waste of high salaries and extrava- 
gances, which can then no longer be charged 
off against taxes. 

(9) Its collection is simple and automatic 
for both the Government and the taxpayer. 

(10) It is fair in its distribution. The one 
who consunies the most and spends the most 
pays the most in taxes. 

(11) It will not increase the price of com- 
modities beyond an average of 214 per cent., 
whereas now taxes increase prices nearly 25 
per cent. 

(12) Consequently, it will tend to reduce 
present prices to a marked degree. 

(13) It has been in successful operation in 
the Philippines for years and has proved in 
every way satisfactory. 

(14) It has recently been put into opera- 
tion in France, and is thus far strikingly 
successful. 

(15) Some forms of it are in operation in 
Canada, and it is so satisfactory that leading 
interests there are urging that it be adopted 
as a complete substitute for all other taxes. 

(16) It is based on sound democratic prin- 
ciples and, by reaching out into new sources 
of revenue, spreads the tax load equitably and 
in a way most easily borne by all. 

(17) As it will be passed along to the con- 
sumer, millions of people will pay the tax, 
but nobody will know it or feel it. 

(18) It enables every taxpayer to know 
his tax liability. 

(19) It is surer in its incidence, simpler... 
its application, more productive in results, 
more economical in its collection, and less of 
a burden upon everybody than any other 
known form of taxation. 
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ENGLAND IN THE THROES OF 
“DEFLATION” 


BY F. A. McKENZIE 


NGLAND has made a great fight since 

the end of the war to maintain and 
extend her old foreign trade connections. 
The coming of peace found Britain with a 
new machinery of commerce built up to 
meet war conditions. Shipyards had been 
greatly extended. Engineering plants fitted 
with the finest machinery had multiplied 
tenfold. Goods for which the British had 
formerly gone abroad, from dyes to toys, 
were now being produced at home. ‘The 
electrical industry in all its phases, from 
X-ray apparatus and magnetos to the con- 
struction of great power plants, had been 
almost smothered before the war by Ger- 
man competition; now it was flourishing 
again. Most manufacturers had accumu- 
lated substantial surpluses out of their war 
profits. Bradford had seen the coming of 
a new race of wool millionaires. The pros- 
perity of the cotton kings of Lancashire had 
passed all records. In shipping cities, such 
as Cardiff, new men had arisen, clerks and 
chandlers in 1914, now owners of big fleets 
and great wealth, Every firm producing 
commodities needed for peace purposes was 
blocked up with advance orders which it 
was expected would keep it busy for at least 
three years ahead. 

On the other hand, the country was suf- 
fering from serious disabilities. Close on a 
million young Englishmen had been killed 
in the war and a still larger number were 
permanently maimed and capable of only 
part production. To meet the heavy war 
costs crushingly high taxation was necessary. 
Prices were rising and costs of living con- 
tinually on the increase. Labor demands 
were more exacting than ever before. 


Post-War Prosperity 


The war was followed by a period of 
hectic, artificial prosperity, which lasted 
‘without a check until the spring of 1920. 
Trade, both home and foreign, rapidly in- 
creased in value. Business reached a record. 
There was an unexampled abundance of 
paper money, partly due to the spending by 


the great army of demobilized soldiers of 
their deferred pay and gratuities. Wages 
rose in many cases to two and a half times 
their pre-war figure and the only difficulty 
was to find men able to do the work wanted. 
The public was willing to pay any price. 
The balance sheets of industrial companies 
of all kinds, from cotton mills to dry-goods 
stores, showed such profits for 1919 as Brit- 
ish industry had never reached before. This 
period was marked by various industrial ex- 
travagances, such as the Lancashire cotton- 
mill boom. 

Even when things seemed at their rosiest 
every expert was aware that the prosperity 
was not resting on a permanent basis. The 
rapid growth of foreign trade, for example, 
was largely due to increased prices rather 
than increased production. 

This was strikingly demonstrated in a 
statement prepared by the Board of Trade. 
The total imports from April to June, 1920, 
had their value declared at £502,763,000, 
as against £182,467,000 in the same period 
in 1913—a rise of over two and a half. But 
had these goods been valued on the same 
basis as in 1913, their total would have been 
six million pounds under the 1913 figure. 
The comparison with exports was even more 
striking. Here, with an increase of values 
of about 250 per cent., there was a decline 
in quantities of well over 30 per cent. 

Even six months -ago labor had not yet 
settled down. Huuis of work had been re- 
duced, but the complaint was common that 
employees generally were not turning out 
so much per hour per head as when working 
for longer hours per day. The burden of 
increasing taxation was being increasingly 
felt. Local rates and imperial taxation had: 
reached a point where they were taking 
three-fourths or more of business profits. 
The uncertainty of foreign exchange was 
hitting trade. The depreciation of the 
pound in American exchange made Ameri- 
can raw material artificially dear. The 
appreciation of the pound as against Euro- 
pean continental exchanges made British 
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manufactured goods too costly for many for- 
eign markets. 


American and German Competition 


The question of foreign competition in 
the home market has once more become very 
serious. ‘Iwo nations have chiefly to be 
reckoned with. America is seeking to sell 
large quantities of surplus products overseas, 
and because of her facilities for obtaining 
raw supplies cheaply and for reducing manu- 
facturing costs by large scale operations, her 
competition is being taken very seriously. 

German manufacturers are introducing 
their goods into England in ever-increasing 
quantities. The prejudice against them is 
modified by the demand of the English con- 
sumer for moderately priced goods. The 
Germans can turn out many lines very 
cheaply. This is in part due to the fact that 
if the current rate of wages and the current 
rate of exchange are calculated it is found 
that the German labor costs for goods sold 
in England amounts to-day to roughly one- 
third of the British labor costs. Growing 
foreign competition has led to a very strong 
demand for protective legislation. It will 
be bitterly opposed, for the great body of 
English consumers thinks that the home 
manufacturers were too greedy when they 
had the market to themselves under war con- 
ditions and exacted too big a profit. 


Contraction Sets In 


The first sign of the turn of the tide came 
with the decision of the British Government 
to impose a further Excess Profits Tax of 
50 per cent. on business in 1920. This was 
1 big disappointment, for it had been under- 
stood that the government would withdraw 
the tax. It was followed by heavy blows 
from other quarters. The collapse of Far 
Eastern markets caused a wholesale cancel- 
‘ation of Japanese and Chinese orders, espe- 
cially in cottons, and firms which had imag- 
ined themselves full up for a year or two 
ahead found themselves with great quanti- 
ties of unsalable good. By the middle of 
the summer the shoe factors of Leicester- 
shire reluctantly admitted that the ware- 
houses of Northampton and Leicester were 
stocked with shoes for which no market 
could be found. 

The shipbuilding industry, which had 
been working overtime since the armistice 
on orders for world shipping, found orders 
being cancelled and fresh orders not coming 
in. The world shortage had been met. The 


price of new vessels was now at least three- 
fold to what it was before the war and 
shipping companies would not take the risk 
of placing fresh orders. 

At the time of writing this article the 
process of contraction is proceeding very 
rapidly. ‘There are 600,000 unemployed 
and the number is growing every day. The 
shoe trade, one of the first to feel the pinch, 
is finding some relief in the extension of 
foreign markets due to the reduction of 
prices. In woollens even the heavy fall of 
prices has not been sufficient to keep trade 
going. In Lancashire cotton, short time and 
part employment are common. ‘The auto- 
mobile industry is suffering severely from 
decreasing demand, from the flooding of the 
market by the government with old war 
stocks, and from foreign, particularly Ameri- 
can, competition. The Sheffield cutlery 
trades, which enjoyed amazing prosperity 
during the war, are finding part of their 
market taken up by cheaper German goods. 
In iron and steel, American competition and 
decreasing demand are having an unfavor- 
able effect. Some industries continue their 
prosperity unabated; of these, pottery is a 
notable example. Shipbuilders are hopeful 
that things will not be so bad next year as 
was at one time feared. British shipbuild- 
ing methods have demonstrated their effi- 
ciency, and it is noteworthy that the Jap- 
anese Government proposes to have many 
of its ships for its new naval program built 
in the British Isles instead of in Japan. 

The public, which had bought everything 
at almost any price in 1919, had ceased to 
buy in 1920. Speculators, loaded up with 
big stocks of goods which they were holding 
for further rises, had their credit facilities 
limited by the banks and were obliged to 
market their stores for almost anything they 
would fetch. This brought in November, 
1920, a remarkable fall in prices of leather 
goods, woollen, cotton and silk commodities. 
In the course of two or three weeks the 
retail prices of many of these fell tempo- 
rarily to half the old figure. 


England Industrially Sound 
This article is being written in the latter 


days of November, 1920. There is no 
doubt that Great Britain is face to face 
with a winter of severe economic distress. 
But just as in 1919 trained observers knew 
that the temporary prosperity was in its ex- 
treme forms merely a passing phase, so it 
is possible to say that the distress of the com- 
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ing winter, severe though it may be, will 
not affect the essential soundness of Brit- 
ain’s industrial position. England to-day 
has her capacity as one of the great manu- 
facturing nations of the world untouched. 
She still retains her vast world-wide finan- 
cial machinery. Her methods of organiza- 
tion and production have been improved. 
The big personal connections built up by 
centuries of world commerce remain un- 
affected. New forces are being brought in 
to back up the old and England will put 
up a stronger and better trade fight in the 
future than ever before. 


Organization of Manufacturers 


One factor in the new era of British in- 
dustry has been the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. British busi- 
ness men are generally ready to denounce 
government methods, but most of them 
would make an exception here. The Com- 
mercial Department of the Board of Trade 
has beet coming in recent years under the 
direction of able, enthusiastic and active 
young men. Their “literature” is a model 
of its kind.. They have organized industrial 
exhibitions and they even accomplished the 
miracle of making the Trade Exhibition in 
the Crystal Palace a big success in the sum- 
mer of 1920. They have sent agents abroad 
who are real business men. Red tape is at 
a discount with them. They are ever devis- 
ing new plans of extending, consolidating 
and improving British trading methods 
throughout the world. 

The leading manufacturers are now for 
the first time in their history thoroughly 
organized. Almost every group, engineers, 
shipbuilders, calico printers, master spinners, 
silk spinners and the like, has its association 
or federation. These separate organizations 
are grouped together in the Federation of 
British Industries, with headquarters in 
London, a body which is bound to have an 
ever-growing influence in commercial legis- 
lation and organization. The machinery is 
well developed. The government treats 
with it as the recognized representative of 
manufacturing interests. It is taking an 
active part in promoting foreign trade, more 
especially in South America and in China. 

We have also seen the establishment of 
a group of gigantic financial and commer- 
cial corporations. The most famous of these 
is the British Trade Corporation, with an 
authorized capital of £10,000,000. It has 
working with it, or part of it, a group of 
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subsidiary organizations and is massing to- 
gether commercial and financial forces in 
many lands. 

Of the corporations under one single 
direction, manufacturing at home and doing 
active work in foreign markets, the most 
outstanding example is the Lever group of 
companies which, founded by Lord Lever- 
hulme and still dominated by him, ranks 
to-day among the most gigantic enterprises 
of the world. 


Consolidations 


Simultaneously there has been a regroup- 
ing of the manufacturing forces of Great 
Britain. The British manufacturers, greatly 
against their own strong individualist lean- 
ings, have been forced to recognize that they 
can cover their fields more effectively by 
uniting instead of by cut-throat competition. 
Lord Rhondda was one of the pioneers here 
in the conselidation of South Wales coal 
and iron interests. He has been followed 
by his former assistant, Mr. Seymour Berry, 
who has carried out the consolidation of 
iron, steel and coal producers far beyond 
what even Lord Rhondda ever attempted. 
The shipbuilding firms of the Clyde, the 
Tyne and the Tees have, many of them, 
become parts of, and linked up with groups 
with which steel, coal and shipbuilding in- 
terests work in alliance. Firms like Vickers, 
best known to the world as makers of weap- 
ons of war, are vast industrial kingdoms 
in themselves, turning out many lines of 
goods, from sewing machines to monster 
guns and from.automobiles to warships. 

This consolidation is enabling the British 
manufacturers to carry scientific research to 
a point hitherto unattempted. The results 
may be seen in the ever increasing number 
of improvements in machinery and material 
which England has to show. 


High Taxes 


The main handicaps of British trade to- 
day are high taxation, high cost of produc- 
tion, the attitude of Labor and the very 
heavy costs of internal transit. British rail- 
way charges for freight were amazingly high 
even before their big increase during the 
summer of 1920; they are now crippling. 
There are heavy delays in handling goods 
both at docks and on railways. 

The Excess Profits Duty of 60 per cent. 
levied in addition to income-tax and super- 
tax hits the young and enterprising firms 
with particular severity. Many firms have 
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in the autumn of 1920 purposely slowed 
down because they realize that whatever 
more they made would go almost entirely 
to the government. It is confidently antici- 
pated that the Excess Profits Duty will be 
modified or repealed in 1921. The local 
rates have now in some manufacturing dis- 
tricts reached a figure nearly equal to the 
annual rental of the premises. This not 
only hits a business firm directly, but gives 
reason for a demand for increased wages by 
its workers in order to meet the increased 
cost of their houses due to the high rents. 


The Attitude of the Labor Unions 


The position of labor is one of the most 
important factors of all. The idea that Brit- 
ish labor contemplates political revolution is 
a mere dream. ‘The British workingman 
grumbles a lot and threatens a lot; his 
grumbling and threats help to keep industry 
in a state of harmful unrest. But his actions 
are on the whole much saner than his words. 
Firebrands in the Trade Unions cause 
trouble, but it is generally found that before 
the trouble reaches its worst the older leaders 
of labor step in. ‘These are the men who 
control the machinery, who handle the funds 
and who have no wish to -see all their splen- 
did and rich organizations smashed by rash 
action. Mr. J. H. Thomas, of the Railway- 
men’s Union, is a type of them. He and 
others like him are real influences for mod- 
eration and good relations between employers 
and men. 

The great trouble with British trade 
unionism is that it prevents extension by 
limiting increases in the number of unskilled 
workers and it even tacitly sanctions a slow- 
ing down in production. Many of the more 
enlightened leaders of labor recognize the 
folly of “Ca’ Canny” and denounce it; 
others do not. But ‘Ca’ Canny” is really 
an accompaniment rather than an attribute 
of trade unionism. It is instinct in the men 
themselves. ; 

This was strikingly illustrated by Mr. 
Brace, the Welsh Miners’ leader, when de- 
fending their cause in the House of Com- 
mons. He dealt with his own industry, but 
his remarks apply to others: 


There is a genuine fear among the mining 
community as to the danger of overproduc- 
tion. When they are urged to produce more, 


they point to the shoemakers of Northampton and 
to the motor workers at Coventry who were en- 
couraged to produce to the last ounce of their 
capacity with the result that hundreds and thou- 
sands of them are now on the streets. Until 
arrangements which will give assurance to work- 
ingmen that if they are out of employment they 
will have a proper wage to maintain their 
families there will be no inducement for them 
to produce to the last ounce of their capacity. 


The policy of making labor -a close pre- 
serve has further been illustrated. by the 
action of the building trade unions toward 
the question of extending their ranks. The 
government has appealed to them for months 
past to allow large numbers of fresh workers 
in after training, more especially demobilized 
soldiers. Fifty thousand fresh men could be 
quickly employed in building schemes that 
are now waiting. Houses for the people are 
wanted by the hundred thousand and money 
is waiting for new hotels, theaters and busi- 
ness premises. The building trades unions 
have met the government’s plea for dilution 
with a frank refusal. ‘They have allowed a 
few demobilized soldiers to come in, but 
that is all. They have plenty of work ahead 
for themselves. Why should they risk their 
future. Even a government promise of a 
guarantee of five years’ steady work to all 
men now employed has not tempted them. 
Their leaders have refused to discuss the 
government proposal that a system of in- 
creased production should be devised by 
which, while all men were guaranteed a 
regular standard wage, those who increased 
their output should be paid more according 
to that output. Most British trade unions 
are agreed that they will fight this idea of 
payment by production to the last. 

If the British trade unionists slow down, 
as they sometimes do, it may, on the other 
hand, be claimed that their work on the 
whole is sound and skilled. One of Eng- 
land’s greatest commercial assets is her vast 
supply of trained workmen, who are con- 
tented to keep to the trade which they have 
learned for their whole lifetime. 

There is a period of bad times ahead for 
British trade, It will suffer in common 
with the rest of the world during the great 
slump, but the organization that has been 
built up during the past two years will make 
recovery quicker and shorter. In the end 
Britain will hold her own. 











A NEW OUTLOOK IN THE 
CONQUEST OF DISEASE. 


CHEMO-THERAPY 
BY T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN, M. D. 


[Dr. Prudden is a member of the Board of Scientific Directors of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, in New York City—Tue Enpiror.] 7 


HEN the genial chronicler of the 

“Canterbury Tales” sketched his 
“Doctour of Physick,” among others of his 
goodly company of pilgrims, he thus set forth 
the professional aims of that “verrey parfight 
practisour”’: 


“The cause i-knowe and of his harm the roote, 
Anon he yaf the syke man his boote.” 


Put remedy for “boote” and humor the 
other words a little, as Emerson sagely coun- 
i sels in reading Chaucer, and the poet is seen 
,°to have woven into this hasty couplet the 
‘heart of the- philosophy of intelligent med- 
ical practice. It has held true since man 
_ first suffered injuries and ailments and tried 
to help them, down through all the changing 
-lore and doctrines of the years—to know the 
-cause of the disorder, to appraise the nature 
and degree of harm which it has wrought, 
and then to counsel the remedy. 


Early Medicine 


Of course, what folks conceived to be the 
causes of disease have changed greatly since 
early times. For then the earth, the air, and 
all things, animate and inanimate, embodied 
powers of good or ill intent for man. He 
heard angry voices in the thunder and caught 
assurance or dismay on the whisperings of 
the breeze. Indifferent or angry gods, de- 
mohs, witches, and the various sinister ways 
in which one may “wish” damage upon 
another—such causes of disease as these 
called for remedies appropriate and power- 
ful. And so to placate or cajole, to hood- 
wink or coerce these potencies, to circumvent 
or to punish malevolent fellow man or ani- 
mal, prayers and offerings, talismans and 
charms, dances and drums became bulwarks 
of primitive therapy. Thus through all the 
early period of man’s tutelage in the school 
of Nature, the real causes of disease and 
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the proper clues to remedies were shrouded 
in ignorance and superstition. 

People either didn’t care or didn’t dare 
to find out how their interiors were fash- 
ioned or how they worked. And so, beyond 
some obvious signs and symptoms of disease, 
its real nature was only guessed, and current 
conceptions of it swayed and changed with 
the whimsies and conceits, with the doctrines 
and dogmas, with the fakirs and charlatans 
of every passing age. A genuine and useful 
folk medicine, indeed, developed early, 
shrewd and helpful observations of disease 
were recorded, and many remedies and regi- 
mens which were deemed good for a sick 
man came into vogue; and some of them 
are good for him still. Schools and systems 
of medicine came and went. Mysticism, 
magic, humours, philosophies, held their little 
hour. Periods of awful dosage and prepos- 
terous treatment were weathered through. 
The real causes of disease were still unknown. 


The Dawn of a Science 


But when at last physicians began to 
abandon their superstitious notions; when 
they tried to know how man is constructed 
and how his organs go about their tasks; 
when they strove to base their treatment not 
upon opinion but on facts; reinforcing the 
always priceless lore of the bedside with the 
resources of the laboratory, a Science of 
Medicine took form. And when they gave 
up thinking of disease in terms of symptoms 
only and began to think of it in terms of 
cells and organs and their disturbed per- 
formances, and sought after its tangible inci- 
tants, they had struck at last into Truth’s 
great highway. A way which was to lead 
to the discovery of real causes of disease, of 
its comprehensible effects, and to a solid 
foundation for a higher and more effective 
Art of Healing. 
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Fresh Light on the Human Machine 


It was finally learned that all the varied 
structures and functions of the human body 
are the combined expression of the structure 
and lives of the cells and tissues which com- 
pose it, all coérdinated and working in har- 
mony. Although we call it Life, we are 
rather hazy still as to the Something which 
sets this self-built. mechanism at work and 
seems to sway and dominate in very purpose- 


ful fashion.the exchanges of energy always. 


busy while. it =lasts.: We are only just 
beginning’ to realize how the impress of the 
historic backgrounds of living things may be 
woven into the structure and behavior of 
to-day. And it is still less clear just what 
is happening in’ the ‘mists of ‘the ‘borderland 
where the spiritual and the material meet 
and interfuse. 

But since’ medicine became a science ; since 
it has invited to its councils chemistry and 
physics and the devotees of a biology with 
wider horizons than its own; since we have 
learned that, aristocrat as he is, glorying 
ever in his prowess and his rank, man shares 
this universe with a host of other living 
things whose stories and destinies, willy- 
nilly, are bound closely to his own—we have 
gained a heartening clearness of conception 
of the body and its functions; of disease, its 
causes and its treatment. It was, indeed, a 
great achievement to get Medicine into its 
place as an Applied Science, furnished with 
tools forged in the workshops of all its sister 
disciplines, and marching in the ranks under 
the banner of Biology. 

We have come to realize that the human 
machine is equipped in admirable fashion, 
not only to do its ordinary day’s work, but 
also to cope with many of the vicissitudes 
which sooner or later overtake most of us. 
For example, there are paired organs, such 
as the lungs, the kidneys, and certain brain 
centers, one of which may act as an under- 
study should its fellow get out of com- 
mission. There is an excess of machinery 
in many organs which can carry on busi- 
ness if a part be lost through disease or 
injury. ‘There is so much reserve capacity 
in lung, in muscle, in the storehouses of fat, 
and in digestion that unwonted exertion or 
deprivation, or gastronomic fatuities may be 
carried for a time in safety. There are 
excellent safeguards against the invasion of 
foreign things; in the skin, the nose, the 
mouth, and along the inner portals of the 
lungs. “Safety first” was woven into the 
structure and functions of the animal body 


long before it became a slogan of industry. 

It has been hard to get rid of the notion 
that disease is a thing which enters the body 
and plays havoc with its machinery; and 
that it may be driven out or destroyed by 
drugs or other therapeutic agencies. In com- 
mon speech, disease is still personified. It 
attacks us, we conquer it, or it gets the 
better of us, and so forth. Modern science, 
however, coldly sums up the situation thus: 
“The living body is'‘a mechanism, the proper 
working of which we term health; its distur- 
bance, disease; its stoppage, death.” This 
is, indeed, a rather curt characterization of 
the “lord: of creation” and affords but a 
meagre perspective of his. physical, .much 
less of his spiritual, excellencies.. But we 


_are only just beginning to realize how com- 


plex and how admirable this machine is, of 
which we take possession:early,.and most of 
us ignorantly and. blunderingly mishandle 
and abuse for some fraction of the three- 
score years and ten which is its orthodox 
birthright. A machine indeed it is, But a 
machine which feeds, adjusts, repairs, de- 
fends and reproduces itself; a machine with 
a history shaping and swaying ‘its destinies ; 
a machine which “profits: by: experience” — 
is beyond the. range of Professors of Me- 
chanics. 


A New Era 


There were years of great and swift en- 
lightenment back in the eighties, when under 
the inspiring genius of Pasteur and the tech- 
nical insight and facility of Koch and his 
followers, the dreary gropings of many cen- 
turies suddenly ended and men knew, not 
guessed, that the great group of. sinister 
maladies which we now call infectious are 
incited by tiny living organisms, gaining in 
devious ways a foothold in the body, work- 
ing havoc with its machinery and setting free 
a host of subtle poisons in the blood. 

For the general weal the task has been 
set of encouraging everybody to know some- 
thing about the little microbes which are 
our fellow-denizens in the world. Most of 
them go their ways with as much unconcern 
for man as he has for them. A goodly group 
are wonder workers for the farmer, con- 
juring nitrogen from the air and storing it 
in available form for his crops. Everywhere 
other species are tearing worn out and use- 
less organic waste to pieces and turning most 
of it back again for such constant uses as the 
world has for carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen. 
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(The famous German physician 
and _ bacteriologist) 


But there are a few of them, and a motley 
crew it is, which have not yet got adjusted 
to living harmoniously with man, and when 
they come together there is apt to be trouble 
for both. Some of these are animals, some 
plants, and some seem still to linger at the 
parting of the way. Each after its kind, 
they incite in man tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
cholera, plague, pneumonia, typhoid fever, 
tetanus, meningitis, infantile paralysis, syph- 
ilis, gonorrhoea, malaria, yellow fever. 
And there are still more of them, some not 
yet haled to the light. We know where 
most of them lurk, how they are carried from 
person to person, and how they damage their 
unwilling hosts. We can grow some of 
them as well as we can turnips, can dis- 
tinguish one from another, and we know 
how to kill them. 


What the Body Tries to Do in Infection 


This new knowledge of the significance 
of germs in infection inspired a series of keen 
researches as to the ways in which they 
damage the body—largely through poisons 
which they make—and are themselves de- 
stroyed, as they must be, whenever their 
victim gets well. These studies very soon 
led to revelations about the power of the 
body cells and fluids to kill and dispose of 
germs, to counteract the effects of their 


(The French biological chemist 
and pathologist) 


(Investigator in experimental 
therapeutics. See page 74) 


poisons and to gain immunity to later incur- 
sions, which at first seemed almost incredible. 

We have pleased our fancy by calling dis- 
ease-inducing microbes our foes, staging the 
valiant battles with them by our doughty 
cells and celebrating the victories which spell 
recovery. While not so dramatic as this, the 
more detached conceptions of science as to 
what happens when man and microbe meet 
are likely to be more helpful in leading 
toward further light. From the scientific 
standpoint, living beings, big and little, high 
and low, are all in the same bunch, strug- 
gling along to get a living in the world as 
best they can. And while the student of 
life appreciates that it is a misfortune for 
a man to become the temporary host of a 
misfit parasitic microbe, he does not permit 
his sympathies to obscure the important fact 
that in most instances the encounter is equal- 
ly a misfortune for the microbe and that 
each in his own way gets forthwith busy try- 
ing to protect himself. It has been one of 
the big things in modern medical science to 
learn in what degree and in how many won- 
derful ways physiological capacities of the 
human body, maintained for specific purposes 
in the day’s work of its interior, adapt them- 
selves in emergencies to fresh exertion in 
such a way as to rescue the proprietor from 
his misfortunes or from the consequences of 
his faults. 
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We already know many ways in which the 
functional performances of the body cells 
are modified to answer the call of unwonted 
stress, disease or injury. In fact, many of 
the manifestations of disease are but indica- 
tions of such attempts. Fever, for example, 
registers such an effort of adaptation to ad- 
verse conditions in infection. And in this 
plight, too, the local marks of inflammation 
—swelling, redness, heat and’ pus—so long 
regarded as the heart of the offense against 
the body’s integrity, are vital protective re- 
sponses to microbic injury. They signalize 
the arrival on the scene of wandering blood 
cells and more generous supplies of body 
fluids, summoned from their usual tasks to 
assume defensive and healing réles. So also 
infection sets astir many fresh chemical ac- 
tivities to effect protective and immunizing 
combinations. The power of the body to 
heal wounds and other mechanical injuries 
is a continuing source of wonder. And here, 
as in the injuries of infection, to cope with 
the emergency it diverts the everyday capac- 
ities of its usual life. 


Biological Adaptation 


So it has come about that many of the 
symptoms which to physicians of an earlier 
day were the embodiment of the diseases 
themselves, and. which they took many 
heroic hazards to suppress or to remove, are 
now recognized as signals of distress or 
marks of the remedial impulse by which 
alone recovery can be secured. Adaptation 
has come to be a significant word in biology 
and the potencies it connotes have been 
powerful molding agencies through all the 
long ages since the first forms of life stole 
in upon the earth, down to the last diph- 
theria-stricken child summoning its falter- 
ing energies to new adventures, 

The significance for us at the moment of 
these subtle emergency activities of living 
beings lies in the fact that man is not only 
an admirable machine, built up and set going 
to run for an uncertain period along a well- 
defined physiological track, but that during 
every hour of his existence his chemical 
processes and his physical resources are cease- 
lessly adjusting themselves to the minor vari- 
ations and vicissitudes of life, in food and 
drink and regimen; to the demands of work 
and play; as well as holding themselves 
ready to speed up, to modify and to adapt 
their traditional activities, at the call of 
unwonted conditions and actual or imminent 
damage. 


The Up-to-Date Physician and His Tasks 


This being so, does it not seem clear 
enough that the task of the physician is not 
fulfilled by affixing a name to his patient’s 
malady and then giving him some potion 
which the books say or somebody has told 
him is good for that particular disorder? 
That sort of thing went on for many cen- 
turies before science developed. And does 
still in some half-barbarian relics of Indians, 
Negroes and Chinamen, as well as among 
the poor dupes of nostrums and quacks and 
cults in otherwise civilized communities, 

The up-to-date physician must know all 
about Nature’s ways, and just how far he 
can safely hold his hand or helpfully inter- 
fere. His drugs must have a purpose more 
precise and action more sure than aforetime 
was possible. He seeks to remove the causes 
of the trouble; he watches the effort which 
his patient’s powers are making to save the 
day—usually made plain by the symptoms or 
by the story of the clinical tests—and then 
stands ready to come to the rescue of these 
powers whenever and however their own 
particular capacities begin to fail. Or 
maybe to restrain them when, as not seldom 
happens, they become overzealous. ~ _ 

What the doctor has to do is to help John 
Smith, not to treat his typhoid fever. He 
has got to know what started the trouble and 
get that headed off if he can. He must know 
whether there is any way of killing the ty- 
phoid bacilli so ruthlessly at work in John’s 
inside without at the same time harming 
John. He must know as exactly as may be 
what damage has been done and what is 
liable to happen next. He must know that 
John’s fever isn’t something which has 
slipped in from outside and which he should 
try to dose out of him; but that it marks the 
effort, sometimes excessive, which John’s 
physical and chemical energies are making to 
counteract or to tide him over the perilous 
stresses of the hour. 

We are getting to realize that there are 
no cures in modern therapy—nor ever were 
—which are not linked to the body’s own 
restorative capacities. This recognition of 
the tendency of the body to get itself back 
to the normal under all the strains of life 
and disease is by no means new. Almost all 
of the wise old sages of medieval medicine, 
though they cast horoscopes, doted on spirits 
and errant humours, and dealt with charms 
and weird concoctions, talked blandly of “the 
Healing Powers of Nature.” It is our ad- 
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vantage that the veil has now been drawn 
somewhat ‘aside under which Good Mother 
Nature has held her genial masquerade so 
long, and we have discovered that it is to 
the trained capacities, the willing service and 
-the adaptive scope of our own machinery 
we owe the natural impulse to recovery 
which it is the duty and the art of the wise 
physician to recognize and to foster. 


A Step Forward in Therapeutics 


With this more precise conception of the 
nature of infection; with many causes of dis- 
ease now so obvious and tangible; and the 
recognition of the complex and subtle chem- 
ical and physical processes by which the body 
maintains and adapts itself to the vicissitudes 
of life and which may be helped, but must 
not be unwisely tampered with; it was in- 
evitable: that the character and possibilities of 
therapeutics should be reviewed and prac- 
tical procedures adjusted to the new outlooks 
and the new promise. 

The discovery of antitoxins and vaccines as 
protective and curative emergency agents and 
the devising of methods for their artificial 
production for use especially in diphtheria 
and typhoid fever led to high hopes that in 
many other, or even in all the infectious 
diseases, equally happy results might be 
secured. In some instances remarkable bene- 
fits have been realized. Not only in diph- 
theria but in cerebro-spinal meningitis and 
in certain types of pneumonia, effective anti- 
toxins have saved many lives. The use of 
vaccines to stimulate the muster of the body’s 
protective powers, especially in typhoid fever, 
has been already of incalculable value and 
is of high promise in other infective mala- 

. dies. But it presently became evident that 
the curative processes which the body calls 
to its rescue differ widely with the different 
degrees and kinds of damage which germs 
inflict; and that such effective antitoxin as 
we know in diphtheria, and the value of 
vaccines as used in typhoid, are rather ex- 
ceptional. 


Killing Germs Inside the Body 


But amid all these promising, and in some 
instances triumphant, attempts to get the 
better of our minute parasitic neighbors, the 
one big, dominant, helpful possibility seemed 
from the first to be to kill them in the body 
by some medicine more surely and expedi- 
tiously than the body itself can do. It didn’t 
seem at first as if this would be a very dif_- 
cult task, The masters in the culture and 


management of microbes knew well enough 
how to kill them in their flasks and tubes. 
The alert physician and surgeon and even 
the housekeeper soon became adept in steril- 
izing surface wounds and hands and gar- 
ments and in disinfecting slop-buckets. But 
it soon became clear that killing germs inside 
the body—with its own multitude of living 
cells, made of delicate protoplasm just as 
the germs are, and often more sensitive than 
they—is one of the most difficult things 
which the doctor and his aids have tried to 
do in all their essays to foster the welfare 
of this goodly tabernacle. 

Those wonder workers, the chemists, were 
called early in counsel and went eagerly to 
work. But try as they would, there were 
very few things either to be found or made 
which could be relied upon to discourage or 
destroy germs in the body without damaging 
the patient. There were a few of limited 
range of usefulness, and there was that great 
and noble standby, quinine, which nobody 
had properly and scientifically discovered, 
but whose appreciation, Topsy-like, ‘dess 
grow'd.” This kills the malarial parasite 
within the body, not only without damage 
but even with a boost, sometimes, to the gen- 
eral welfare of its host. 

The situation was the more exasperating 
because for some time before and while all 
this feverish search was on, chemists had 
been making—out of the wastage of indus- 
try mostly—all sorts of wonderful drugs 
which could be depended on to relieve suffer- 
ing mortals of some of their most burden- 
some handicaps. Spurred by medical neces- 
sity and controlled by rigorous physiological 
tests of safety and success, these chemists 
created—not discovered, but created—things 
to ease pain, to give refreshing sleep, to 
quiet a boisterous or to prod a flagging heart, 
to tide folks over the dreaded ministrations 
of the surgeon, and even framed substitutes 
for some vital stuff when a recalcitrant 
organ should go sulking on its job. 

Besides all this, the tales of what they 
had learned to do in conjuring out of the 
smeary and noisome refuse of the coke-oven 
and the oil-still, colors enough for a hundred 
rainbows; and explosives; and exquisite per- 
fumes, is written to their lasting credit in the 
Romances of Chemistry. And now, even 
they, with all the counsel they could muster, 
couldn’t find or make a drug to kill the 
paltry germs pestering the insides of unfor- 
tunate fellow man without running the risk 
of spoiling his machinery. So finally a league 
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was formed between medicine doctors and 
pathologists, who know the necessities, the 
outlooks, the aims, the hazards of the new 
problems and can test results, and the expert 
chemists, with their credits of achievement 
in simpler fields. ‘This league it is the ulti- 
mate aim of this wandering discourse to cele- 
brate. Enter Chemo-therapy. 
Chemo-therapy 

There are -almost! as many therapys as 
there are sorts of disease -and kinds of doc- 
tors: sérum-, occupational-, hydro-, electro-; 
psycho-, helio-, organo-,. radio-, .mechano-, 
and at-last this new-old one: chemo-therapy. 

According to‘the dictionary, as it directly 
concerns man, therapy or therapeutics means 
“The department of medical science that re- 
lates to the treatment of disease and the 
action of remedial agents on the human or- 
ganism both in health and disease.” Be it 
said further that the use of chemicals as 
therapeutic agents is as old as the earliest 
attempts to heal. From sulphur and iron 
and crude decoctions of animals and plants 
down to the latest elegant hypnotic evolved 
from tar, the use of all of them really was 
and is chemo-therapy. But in the last few 
years the word has been employed to par- 
ticularize the use of synthetic drugs, created 
to answer special requirements of medical 
practice, whose vices and virtues have been 
systematically tested out to insure their safety 
and efficiency in certain human maladies, 
particularly those incited by parasites. 

















TRYPANOSOMES IN THE BLOOD 


(Minute parasites, magnified here more than a thou- 
sand times, usually conveyed to man through the bite 
of blood-sucking flies which have previously bitten an 
infected animal. There are many species of Trypanosomes) 


To get ready to use such new drugs as 
these isn’t as simple a job as the chemist had 
with their dyes and their perfumes and ex- 
plosives. If folks didn’t fancy the colors the 
chemists got, or the smells they evolved, or 


the damage and racket they were prepared - 


to make, they could let the stuff alone. But 
in the hope to save him you can’t put big 
newly created’-molecules inside a sick man, 
already beset with a host of uncanny* mi- 
crobes and fighting for his life, without be- 
ing mighty certain what may happen ‘then. 
And ‘it ‘often requires a vast amount of re- 
search by well-informed physicians. and 
biologists of large experience and judicial 
minds; with costly material equipments and 
unhurried months -or years of work,’ some- 
times, to find out beyond peradventure what 
will happen. Hence the partnership between 
the chemist, the biologist and the doctor. 

It all started with the simple observation 
that compounds of arsenic are very distaste- 
ful, in fact deadly, to some minute blood 
parasites of man and animals. And _ here 
is the story of the introduction to each other 
of man and these particular parasites. . 


The Story of Trypanosome 


One day, some seventy years ago, a doctor 
harmlessly amusing himself.in studying the 
blood of a frog with his. microscope, to his 
amazement saw the blood cells in spots here 
and there whirling about and banging against 
one another in a most unusual and unseemly 
fashion, as if they had suddenly gone crazy. 
He discovered presently that the commotion 
was due to a minute, spindle-shaped, almost 
transparent living creature which ~ was 
thrashing about among the blood cells.: It 
had a slender, hair-like projection at one end 
which swung to and fro, and along the side 
a delicate sinuous membrane. It was by the 
undulations of this membrane and the lash- 
ing of the projection—called a flagellum— 
that it dashed about, giving the effect of 
twisting. It was not very large; it would 
take about a thousand of it laid end to end 
to measure an inch. 

It proved to be a protozoan organism and 
it was up to the doctor to give it a name. 
Its apparent twisting or boring motion sug- 
gested to him the movement of an auger. 
So he called it ‘“Trypanosome,” an auger- 
like or boring body. The accent is on the 
“pan.” In these more frivolous days, when 
dashing youth is wont to designate all bac- 
teria and kindred things as “bugs,” we 
might in the vernacular call Trypanosome 
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A SLEEPING SICKNESS DOCTOR'S CAMP IN AFRICA 


the Auger-Bug. And that is all there was 
of importance in the story of this particular 
Trypanosome for some time. He had got 
on record and didn’t seem to bother the frog, 
so why worry? 

But it turned out, as years passed, that 
while the Trypanosome which the lonesome 
doctor had caught disporting itself in the 
blood of the frog was harmless, it was 
only one of a great many species, each with 
a name of its own, which first and last have 
got themselves tangled up with man and 
many of the lower animals. Not all of them 
seem to be doing any harm just now to their 
hosts, but take them as a whole, all over 
the earth, they involve the loss of millions of 
dollars every year, are preventing the settle- 
ment of or are depopulating great districts 
of fertile country and are creating untold 
misery of man and beast. But it took a great 
many years of strenuous research to find out 
that these blood parasites are at the root of 
this mess. 

In Africa the desperately fatal nagana, de- 
stroying wholesale wild and domestic ani- 
mals, is incited by one species. Surra, a pest 
of horses, cattle and other mammals in 
Africa, India, China and the Philippines, is 
the work of another. In Europe, North 
Africa, Asia Minor, Persia and in the United 
States and Canada, a pestilence of horses 
called“dourine marks the ravages of still an- 
other misfit Trypanosome. In South Amer- 
ica a trypanosomiasis of children—Chagas’ 
disease—blights vast regions and the Mal de 
Caderas has abolished the horse. 


In 1903 the American biologists Novy and 
MacNeal succeeded in artificially cultivating 
Trypanosomes in tubes, opening the way to 
more direct and fruitful fields of experi- 
mental research. 


The African Sleeping Sickness 


In the meantime a very deadly disease 
among the negroes of certain districts of 
West Africa was giving the colonial author- 
ities great concern. It had been known for 
two centuries. It was familiar to slave 
dealers who got their victims from the Congo 
and took them to the West Indies. Its cause 
was a mystery, and the rapidity of its spread 
had now become alarming. It had long ex- 
isted in places on the great West African 
rivers, the Niger and the Congo. It had 
extended along the trade routes, and about 
1900 had pushed eastward and begun its 
ravages on the north shore of that great 
inland water, the Victoria Nyanza. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the inhabitants, mostly 
negroes, perished. Villages were depopu- 
lated and the British colonial authorities 
found it necessary to compel the abandon- 
ment of extensive districts. How to sup- 
press the disease became a problem of ex- 
treme importance. 

Its victims do not at first seem very ill. 
They may have a little fever and the lym- 
phatic glands about the neck and elsewhere 
in the body become swollen. They often go 
about their business, such as it is, for months 
or even years. But. sooner or later, unless 
they get suitable medical treatment, they 
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become dull and apathetic, sometimes have 
headaches, tremors, low fever; the heart 
labors, and after a while they emaciate, be- 
come feeble, drowsy, lethargic, and lapse into 
coma and so die, miserable and forlorn. This 
disease is called the African Sleeping Sick- 
ness. And it has been known for twenty 
years that Trypanosomes, which appear early 
in the blood, are its incitants. They damage 
the blood, they incite a series of inflamma- 
tory reactions in the body, and when at 
length they invade the brain bring on the 
sleepiness and lethargy which forecast the 
end. 

This disease is neither similar nor related 
to the malady involving the brain which has 
recently appeared in Europe and in this coun- 
try and ineptly has been called sleeping 
sickness. 

As soon as the cause of the African Sleep- 
ing Sickness was established, a series of 
studies of Trypanosomes was undertaken, 
which little by little made clear the sources 
of the blood parasites, the ways in which 
they are conveyed and the most promising 
measures for the prevention and treatment 
of the disease. The discoveries of the Eng- 
lishmen Dutton, Bruce, and their associates 
in this field are notable in the records of 
biology and preventive medicine. -Studies 
were also made by others, especially the 
French. As the result of all these it was 
found that Trypanosomes are usually con- 
veyed to man through the bite of blood- 
sucking flies which some time before have 
bitten an infected animal. ‘The fly most 
often concerned as a carrier of the parasite 
to man is called, after the native name, the 
“Tsetse Fly.” It is small and brownish, 
somewhat resembling one of our small horse- 
flies. 


A Crusade Against a Plague 


This was certainly a bad mix-up between 
protozoa, flies, lower vertebrates and brother 
man. No doubt if things had been left to 
themselves mutual adaptations would have 
brought ultimate tolerance to one another 
among these earth neighbors. But the white 
man, with his intelligence, his ambition, and 
his “hustle,” came butting into the Course 
of Nature and spoiled the game. He sent 
his commercial caravans across Africa; he 
elbowed the negroes about, who had come 
to an adaptive truce with some of their little 
parasitic neighbors; he coveted the districts 
in which the Tsetse fly had settled first; he 
brought unrelated and incompatible groups 


of beasts together; he suddenly introduced 
his unacclimated domestic animals into con- 
ditions to which it would require decades 
or centuries perhaps—not years—to get them 
wonted ; he must send the wild game scurry- 
ing for safety far away from their native 
haunts and associations. Even the crocodiles 
were told to move on. All this in the name 
of Progress and Civilization. 

Well, now the piper had come for his pay. 
And the big powers, especially the British, 
who play special Providence to their dusky 
wards in Africa, did not haggle over the 
price. They set to work with intelligence 
and zeal to do what humanity, science, and 
persistence might to reéstablish the balance 
of things. The heart of the problefn was 
how to break some link in the chain of in- 
fection. If they could find the original 
sources of the Trypanosomes in their natural 
hosts and could destroy these so as to shut 
off the supply, there was hope that the dis- 
ease might cease as soon as infected persons 
recovered or died. 

Dr. Koch, master of technique and dis- 
coverer of fateful germs and their ways, 
came down to Africa as Head of a German 
Sleeping Sickness Commission. We have 
borrowed from the report of this commis- 
sion some illustrations of the sort of work 
which the several colonial authorities have 
done. Dr. Koch, finding that the parasite 
was common in the blood of the crocodile, 
advised the destruction of all these uncom: 
fortable beasts. But then they found it in 
wild antelope and presently in many wild 





THE TSETSE FLY 


(Which carries the Trypansome of African Sleeping 
Sickness from an infected man or lower animal to a 
healthy one. It resembles a small horsefly) 
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A GROUP OF SLEEPING SICKNESS VICTIMS IN THE EARLY STAGE—WAITING FOR TREATMENT 


and domestic animals. So the wholesale de- 
struction of any species didn’t seem a prom- 
ising remedy. 

The Tsetse fly came in for a lot of study 
by commissions and individuals. It appears 
that when he (or she) bites an infected man 
or lower animal, he invariably neglects the 
toilet of his proboscis; so that if at any 
time within a couple of days he bites an- 
other, he is likely to inoculate with the Try- 
panosome the new object of his addresses. 
Even if this does not happen, a worse thing 
may befall. For in some 5 per cent. of the 
flies biting an infected animal the Trypano- 
somes are not destroyed in the gut by diges- 
tion, but undergo one of those curious de- 
velopmental cycles characteristic of protozoa, 
and finally, in largely increased numbers, 
reach the salivary glands of the fly where 
for the remainder of the predatory career of 
the latter they are a menace to every sus- 
ceptible animal which is the victim of its 
sanguineous taste. 

It thus became clear that the Tsetse fly 
must be suppressed. They got on the trail 
of his haunts and his habits. He is no rover, 
seldom going more than a few score yards 
from open water and the moist jungle, and 
takes comfort in the shadows of grass, bushes, 


or trees. It is on the ground in such shaded 
places near the water that the lady fly de- 
posits her single larva which forthwith digs 
itself in to await the dawning of its new 
day. So the authorities cleared the banks 
of lakes and streams, and made open places 
in infested regions which the Tsetse fly is 
prone to shun, and have done their best to 
keep the negroes in these cleared places and 
out of the jungle. 

Another ingenious triumph of mind over 
instinct was achieved by a method adopted 
as a sort of substitute for our “swat-the-fly” 
campaigns. The Tsetse fly has a sharp suck- 
ing proboscis, and when he sights his victim 
—he prefers black and is attracted by mov- 
ing objects—he doesn’t go buzzing about 
making a deliberate reconnaissance in the 
irritating way some flies have, but makes a 
straight, quick dash, stabs in his bill, in a 
twinkling has sucked a bellyful of blood, 
and is off. So it appeared to be a fair sport- 
ing proposition to wrap each of a bunch of 
negroes in white with a great black patch 
of an irresistibly sticky mixture of cocoa- 
nut oil and resin smeared on a canvas swung 
down his back, and send them out to parade 
in the fly-infested jungle. It is quaintly 
recorded that in one place they thus caught 
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four hundred and seventy thousand flies in 
two summers. But through the ruse the 
disease was stifled. 

It is now clear that the complete destruc- 
tion of the Tsetse fly, if it were practicable, 
would be a direct and effective preventive 
measure; but equatorial Africa is a vast 
country with a hopeless lot of just such 
watery and jungle places as the fly dotes on. 
It has been found useful to remove great 
groups of the natives of contaminated regions 
inland from the streams and lakes and settle 
them in camps. By the isolation and treat- 
ment of the infected members of these groups 
the ravages of the disease have been partially 
stayed. The situation is the more difficult 
because there is another type of sleeping sick- 
ness occurring in east central Africa caused 
by a different Trypanosome, which is con- 
veyed by another species of Tsetse fly and 
so requiring different procedures. 


To Kill Trypanosome Inside Its Victims 


But with all the helpful measures of pre- 
vention and control, the treatment of the 
stricken has commanded always the most 
eager attention. Arsenic in some form is 
the drug which has been most useful. A 
preparation of arsenic called atoxyl, either 
alone or with other drugs, thus far has been 
the most effective of all. By the use of this, 
often repeated and continued over long 
periods, the parasites finally may be destroyed 
in the earlier stages of the disease. But it 
is at best a tedious and somewhat fickle cure; 
the ignorant and superstitious natives are 
not easily convinced of the importance of the 
treatment and finally atoxyl is not always 
safe. So the one thing still most eagerly 
sought by all concerned is a drug which will 
speedily kill the parasite without sania 
damage to its victim. 

Trypanosome is well adapted to the wail 
of germ poisons. He is rather big, as minute 
parasites go. He lives at the expense of 
many animals without harming them. He 
feeds and disports himself, in his life of in- 
glorious ease, without turning loose a lot 
of powerful poisons in the blood of his hosts, 
as do so many of his profession. He is rather 
vulnerable through his readiness to have a 
taste of the various things which come his 
way in the blood. And arsenic is to him 
anathema. ‘Thus it is that Trypanosomes, 
and some of their relatives among the parasi- 
tic protozoa, have been conspicuous figures in 
the early development of the. new phases of 
chemo-therapy, to which we now return. 


Ehrlich the Pathfinder 


Some years ago Ehrlich, one of the most 
ingenious and able of the group of German 
scientists who did so much to advance the 
early knowledge of infection and its in- 
citants, struck a new lead which he and his 
associates followed until just before the war. 
Ehrlich was a biologist and a chemist. He 
had the faculty, which has long stood chemists 
in good stead, of visualizing the hypothetical 
structure of chemical compounds and repre- 
senting it in diagrams, And he further made 
scientific use of his imagination in dramatiz- 
ing what he conceived to take place when 
various chemicals, foods and poisons, encoun- 
ter the living body cells. 

It was Ehrlich more than any other who 
through an ingenious hypothesis made com- 
prehensible the way in which the cells of 
the body may produce antitoxins. In de- 
veloping this hypothesis, Ehrlich laid stress 
upon the selective power of living cells, which 
enables them, from the variegated stuff which 
the blood and body fluids carry, to attach 
to themselves the things they need. Similar- 
ly some of them select particular drugs so 
that the informed physician can rely upon 
the cells of the tormented nerve, the indolent 
muscle, or the moping liver to pick up and 
use their own especial chemical affliants 
while other cells leave them alone. 

Starting with the knowledge of the selec- 
tive capacity of cells, Ehrlich began his 
studies with Trypanosomes. His cogitations 
ran something like this: “If there can be 
found or made a chemical substance which 
will effect a combination with the parasite 
but which will not thus attach itself to any 
of the body cells; and further, if there is 
in the makeup of this substance some ele- 
ment which will become available as a poison 
to the parasite after they are thus linked 
together, conditions will have been secured 
which theoretically should lead to the de- 
struction of the parasite leaving the cells 
of its host unharmed.” And that is what 
physicians have been clamoring for ever since 
the nature of infection was disclosed. 

Ehrlich’s idea was that his loaded drug, 
when he got it, would play upon the un- 
garded selective affinities or affections of 
Trypanosomes or other germs in the body 
so as to secure a strategic liaison which the 
poison element alone could not effect. Then 
in the molecular readjustments involved in 
assimilation by the parasite the minute 
amount of poison present would be just 
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A SLEEPING SICKNESS ISOLATION CAMP—INSIDE THE FENCE 


where it would do the most good—or harm 
mayhap, depending upon the point of view. 
Probably Trypanosome, if he could talk, 
would call it treachery. ‘The plot indeed 
recalls an elder tragedy, thus quaintly re- 
hearsed; ‘And Joab said to Amasa, ‘Art 
thou in health, my brother?’ and Joab took 
Amasa by the beard with the right hand to 
kiss him. But Amasa took no heed to the 
sword that was in Joab’s hand; so he smote 
him therewith in the fifth rib and shed out 
his bowels to the ground.” (II Samuel 20; 
9, 10.) <A fate as dire as that of Amasa, 
though less dramatic, seemed in store for the 
“Auger-bug” if he yielded to the blandish- 
ments of Ehrlich’s cleverly projected poison. 

When his bio-medical campaign was laid 
out, Ehrlich set his friendly and capable 
chemists at work to create substances which 
might be put to the proof. 


A Lesson in Chemistry 


In order to understand the role of the 
chemists in the creation of these new sub- 
stances one does well to recall a few facts 
gleaned from their fascinating lore. They 
tell us that there are in the universe over 
eighty different kinds of stuff or matter 
which are called elements. Out of these, or 
some of them, they say, are made the earth, 


the air, the sun, the moon, the planets, the 
stars, and also sundry nebular affairs off in 
space. For example: Carbon, iron, arsenic, 
certain invisible gases such as oxygen and 
nitrogen and another gas, hydrogen—these 
are elements. They have a way of uniting 
with one another in definite proportions to 
form compounds which are apt to have very 
different characters from those of the uniting 
elements. When very small portions of 
these elements, called atoms, unite, the re- 
sulting combination is called a molecule. 
Thus two atoms of hydrogen and one atom 
of oxygen—both, when free and under ordi- 
nary conditions, being gases—may unite to 
form a molecule of a fluid known as water. 

The chemists have a sort of shorthand 
in which they represent elements and com- 
pounds by letters. So when they want 
briefly to state the composition of water they 
write H,O. But they also like to suggest the 
mysterious attractions which the elements 
have for one another and which lead them 
to unite. They call this capacity of the ele- 
ments to unite with varying degrees of inten- 
sity the “affinity” of the element, and its 
chemical value in satisfying these affinities is 
called its “valency.” These unions are in- 
dicated by short connecting lines. So the 
chemist would make a picture of a molecule 
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of water thus: H-O-H, which is still H,O 
and shows that oxygen has twice as much 
uniting capacity as hydrogen, and that in the 
molecule of water all affinities are satisfied. 

Now, while oxygen can attach to itself 
two parts of hydrogen, there are other ele- 
ments which can unite with many more parts 
than this. An atom of carbon, for example, 
which we know in the form of charcoal, can 
be linked to four atoms of hydrogen. The 
chemist writes this CH,, and his picture of 


| 
it is ae. This is the gas which bubbles 


H 
up when you poke a stick into the mud at 
the bottom of a marsh or stagnant pool. 
Common folks call it marsh gas; the chemist 
calls it methane. 

But compounds of carbon are not always 
as simple as this. There are a great many 
in which several atoms of carbon are united 
with hydrogen to make one big molecule; 
and in this case some of the four affinities of 
each carbon atom may have to be satisfied 
among themselves. There is one whose for- 
mula is C,H,. For such a compound the 
chemist might draw this picture: 


If he did, he would present to you one of 
the most remarkable and fascinating mole- 
cules of the whole enormous number with 
which he deals. The substance is benzol or 
benzene, one of the coal-tar products, and 
the picture of it is known to the chemist and 
his friends as the “benzol ring.” Here, it 
will be seen, each carbon atom has its four 
affinities satisfied either by a hydrogen atom 
or by the affinities of another carbon atom. 

We take this peep into the mental work- 
shop of the chemist, introducing the reader 
to the benzol ring, because he uses it as a 
starting point when he sets out to plan new 
dyes and perfumes and medicines such as 
Nature never dreamed of making and 
couldn’t make if she tried. Nobody ever saw 
this benzol ring, nor ever will, for it is a 
creature of the chemist’s imagination. It 


exemplifies what scientific people are apt to 
call a “working hypothesis.” They say, “If 
we imagine that a molecule of benzol, which 
analysis shows to contain six parts of carbon 
and six parts of hydrogen—C,H,—has its 
atoms arranged somewhat in this way, it 
looks as if by proper chemical manipulations 
it might be possible to slip other elements, 
which have affinities for carbon, in here in 
the place of some of the hydrogens and so 
get compounds of entirely different quali- 
ties.” Well, they try it, and after long and 
patient manipulations in their laboratories, 
they may come out with some wonderful 
dye, or good medicine, or exquisite perfume, 
in a bottle. 


A Great Achievement 


Now when Ehrlich and his faithful 
chemists set out on the trail of the Trypano- 
some with intent to kill, they knew from 
medical experience and counsel and from bio- 
logical tests what the possibilities and limi- 
tations of the problem were; they had an 
illuminating knowledge of the action of 
arsefic as a poison to build on; and they 
were masters of the technique of modern 
organic chemistry. They achieved many 
substances. Some were fairly promising, 
some not at all. Finally one was made with 
a little arsenic woven into its composition 
which not only darkened life’s horizons for 
Trypanosomes, but was found to be highly 
efficient in destroying the minute spiral or- 
ganism, Spirochaete, a cousin of Trypano- 
some, which is the incitant of syphilis; the 
germ which probably sets astir more human 
misery than any other living thing on earth 
—unless it be man himself. Here is the pic- 
ture of the thing they got: 
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One sees that they have two benzol rings 
joined together; but they have dissected them 
and patched them up so that the whole thing 
is actually quite picturesque. They have re- 
placed one H on each side with NH, and 
HCI, which stand for ammonia and hydro- 
chloric acid; they have half succeeded in 
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converting the H’s below into water; and 
they have smuggled in, as one sees, on top, 
a bit of arsenic (As), each atom of which 
satisfies three affinities and hence acts as a 
trivalent element. 

The scientific name of this new drug is 
long because it tells the story of its pedi- 
gree and composition, and to the wise ones 
hints of its qualities and powers—Dihydro- 
xydiaminoarsenobenzoldihydrochloride. Ehr- 
lich christened it Salvarsan; Uncle Sam gave 
it the trade name Arsphenamine; and the 
people called it by its laboratory number 606. 
The story of the succor which this new 
remedy Salvarsan has brought to unnumbered 
lives blighted by syphilis does not belong 
here. But with its success in destroying the 
germ of syphilis within the infected human 
body a new way had been opened into the 
fields of chemo-therapy. 

Salvarsan is useful in African sleeping 
sickness as are other drugs, certain dyes, com- 
binations of arsenic and antimony, etc. But 
none of them is as effective as atoxyl, which, 
however, as we have seen, is not good 
enough. So, all in all, it would be a great 
humanitarian and economic boon if a more 
effective Trypanosome killer could be found 
or created. 

In the attempts to kill Trypanosomes in 
the body with arsenical and other drugs, 
physicians have been sorely tried by the im- 
partiality of Mother Nature in endowing 
all her living children with that capacity to 
protect themselves by adaptation which we 
have glanced at above. When we discover 
that the living cells of our own bodies, in 
the face of an intrusive bacterial or other 
poison, can adapt themselves to its presence 
so as to escape injury, we genially pat the 
excellent mother on the back and say “good 
work.” But Br’er Trypanosome has been 
similarly equipped and the sleeping-sickness 
doctors often find to their dismay that, 
though damaging at first, their arsenical 
lures, however subtle, are presently ignored 
by the parasites, which, with Nature’s con- 
nivance, have become “poison proof.” So 
the chemo-therapeutic teams who would cre- 
ate the new and more effective trypanosoma- 
cide must aim not only to make it safe for 
the host and deadly for the invader, but they 
must try to see that it does not tickle the 
latter into adaptive resistance before it has 
done its perfect work. 

One finds himself querying what the men- 
tal processes and what the visions are by 
which chemists are led to the creation of 


new drugs so nicely adapted to the subtle 
aims of their biological confréres. And if 
one be privileged to pry a little into their 
thinkings and doings, he finds that they ap- 
parently start, on the one hand, with the 
accumulated common experiences of chemists 
in complex inorganic and organic molecular 
structures, and, on the other, with a clear 
conception of the aims of the physician and 
the lore of the biologist as to the responses 
of living cells to a great variety of adventi- 
tious agencies, and the characters of the prob- 
lem in whose solution they are to share. 
Thus equipped and inspired they appear to 
find that by the contemplation of those 
graphic conceits of molecular structure at 
which we have briefly glanced, and, putting 
this and that together, they are led to make 
new compounds of which they venture to 
say only “this may” or “it should”—but 
never “it will”—‘answer the requirements 
of the problem.” As to the final embodi- 
ment of their reason and toil, in those im- 
maculate powders or dainty crystals which 
they show you; as experts in the technical 
fields of organic chemistry, they appear to 
make light of that. 

Now the problem passes back to the biolo- 
gist, who with the physician is to measure 
the success of their carefully posed creative 
venture, by arduous and complicated tests. 
There are many kinds of biologists, for 
biology is a domain as wide and varied as 
life itself. A biologist who attends especially 
to those reactions of the body cells to various 
damages which we term disease is called a 
pathologist. And he must, of course, know 
as much as. any one person in reason can 
about all sorts of living things, vertebrate 
and invertebrate; how they are built, and 
what they do under the conditions of their 
normal and abnormal lives. 

The pathologist must find out whether the 
new drug harms the animal in any of its 
structures or functions, and learn with the 
utmost possible precision how it works and 
what it does in accomplishing the desired 
end. He must know how it affects not only 
well but sick animals, which sometimes re- 
spond in quite a different way. If he is test- 
ing a drug which is designed as a special 
parasiticide, he must know all about the 
whims and powers and vulnerabilities of this 
particular parasite. And what self-protective 
forces it, as well as its host, can muster in 
the contest for mastery in which he proposes 
to intervene. For he could easily damage, 
as the unenlightened physician also can, the 
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protective machinery of the host at a moment 
when it is far more important to combat a 
poison than to slay a germ. 

These tests of new remedies are, of course, 
made on some of the lower animals which, 
it is assumed, man has the right to use for 
the advancement of knowledge, for the direct 
promotion of human welfare, for the pre- 
vention of disease and the saving of life; 
just as it is deemed proper to use them for 
man’s food and his service. Notwithstanding 
the repeatedly exposed falsehoods and _ the 
fierce invectives of a group of misguided vic- 
tims, perhaps of perverted humanitarian in- 
stincts, cruelties are not practised on experi- 
mental animals. On the contrary, every 
endeavor is made to minimize their discom- 
forts—and it is seldom more than this to 
which they are subjected. To do otherwise 
would be to vitiate the experiments and 
thwart the scientific and humanitarian aims 
of the seekers after truth. 

If, now, the pathologist finds the drug 
safe and effective in a series of animal species, 
he often tries its safety on himself or on 
volunteers among his friends. And then it 
joins the forces of the new therapy. If, 
however, his studies should show defects in 
the drug, either of omission or commission, 
the thrice-armed team is called again in 
council, and the chemist, wiser by so much 
insight as these long tests by his expert col- 
leagues have afforded, and by the reposing of 
the problem, patiently sets out again his 
picture puzzle of the molecules and plans a 
fresh struggle with the elements armed with 
his knowledge, his experience, and his wits. 

In early times the discovery of useful 
medicines was a very haphazard affair, and 
any old woman could find out whether a 
decoction or a powder or a pill of almost 
anything in the mineral or plant or animal 
world seemed to her to be good for quinzy 
or rheumatism or other affliction. And the 
pharmacopeia, both in its materials and its 
origins, became a very weird affair. But as 
knowledge of the body and its diseases grew, 
the aims of medication became more precise, 
and random tests of plants and chemicals to 
discover possible hidden virtues, though they 
have disclosed some of our most cherished 
remedies, seem now less and less worth while. 

In the new outlook, through coérdination 
of the lore and experience of the physician, 
the biologist, and the chemist, all are con- 
cerned in creating drugs to fit occasions, for 
in that way alone precision and promise lie. 
And while the problem is primarily bio- 


medical and the occasion is apt to bear the 
urgency of medical needs, its source and pro- 
jection become presently merged with the 
technical possibilities of chemistry; so that 
while each discipline has its own particular 
angle of vision and its special material tasks, 
they advance as a unit and share in a com- 
mon aim. 


Chemo-Therapy at the Rockefeller Institute 


It was natural that the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research in New York 
should find a promising field in Chemo- 
therapy, and should realize that the facilities 
which its endowment and equipment afford 
lend themselves to such prolonged and ardu- 
ous studies as are usually involved. And 
so. in recent years there has been organized 
at the Institute, under the guidance of Dr. 
Simon Flexner, its Director, a research divi- 
sion in Chemo-therapy. The biological 
projects and studies and tests are under the 
direction of Dr, Wade H. Brown and his 
associate, Dr. Louise Pearce; the chemical 
phases of the work are under the leadership 
of Dr. Walter A. Jacobs and his associate, 
Dr. Michael Heidelberger. 

Among the publications of this division 
are several relating to a new synthetic drug, 
projected, created, and tested by Drs. Brown 
and Jacobs and their colleagues, which has 
proved highly efficient in killing Trypano- 
somes in artificially infected animals. 

One reads in the chemical paper of Drs. 
Jacobs and Heidelberger, in which they de- 
scribe the production of this drug, that they 
used for special technical reasons a form of 
arsenic which combines with five parts of 
-hydrogen (pentavalent), instead of the form 
more commonly employed by other chemists 
for such purposes, which combines with only 
three (trivalent). The new compound is 
described as the sodium salt of N-Phenylgly- 
cineamide-p-Arsonic Acid. The structural 
picture of the molecule of this is: 

/ONa 
As=0 
OH 


NHCH,CONH, 


Here one sees above the pentavalent arsenic 
(As), joined by one of its affinities to the 
ring, with the other four variously engaged. 
One also observes here how the chemist 
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saves time and trouble by leaving the C’s 
and the H’s out of the picture where they 
stand alone. He can safely do this because 
enlightened persons know that they belong 
there, and so, as the whole thing is only a 
helpful myth, anyway,’ why bother always 
to write them in? The accomplished chemist 
knows other ways of curtailing his symbolic 
shorthand pictures, leaving them still legible 
to the elect. 

Drs. Jacobs and Heidelberger tell about 
the various mixings and boilings, conversions 
and concentrations, precipitations and purifi- 
cations, and how one thing after another is 
smuggled into the new community of ele- 
ments until at last you see the thin, pearly 
crystals of the new creation. It has but just 
received a worldly name, having been fa- 
miliarly known at the Rockefeller Institute 
by its serial laboratory number, A-63. But 
as one writes of its origin and reason, this 
new drug: is being christened Tryparsamide ; 
a name suggesting Trypanosome, whose 
death it spells; arsenic, the poison with 
which it is subtly armed, and amide, which 
points the initiated to its place in the hier- 
archy of chemicals, This way of making 
mongrel. names in science, out of inchoate 
fragments of words of unblemished pedigree, 
so shocking to. the sensitive philologist, re- 
sults, in truth, in: little better than jargon 
masquerading in the garb of learning. But 
it is nowadays so common and is so very 
convenient that its sponsors seem to: ignore 
with considerable equanimity the shivers and 
wails of the just. 

Drs. Brown and Pearce, in the published 
record of their researches on the qualities 
and powers of A-63 at the Institute, have 
set a high standard for the character and 
range of observations which should be under- 
taken in such tests as this. They had to 
determine the proper dosage of A-63 in 
different animals and under different: condi- 
tions, how it should be given, how it affects 
the several species of Trypanosomes, besides 
covering all the various points which, as we 
have seen, the pathologist must watch out 
for in his usual routine. And then from 
all this they gathered the lessons which are 
to be their guides when they turn to the 
treatment of natural infections of man and 
the lower animals. For the prolonged bio- 
logical tests of this drug, which they carried 
out on mice, rats, and guinea-pigs, it will 
suffice to say that, in addition to important 
contributions to the action of arsenic in this 
form on these and other living animals, they 


concluded that it is notably effective in kill- 
ing Trypanosomes without organic or func- 
tional injury to these hosts. 


The Expedition to Africa 


The next step was to try A-63 on Trypan- 
osome-infected man. But, fortunately for 
us, one must look across the sea for him, It 
was natural that the British and Belgian 
authorities should have been interested when 
they read about the promise of this new syn- 
thetic drug. And they welcomed the sugges- 
tion that a representative of the Rockefeller 
Instituté should go to Africa with a supply 
of the remedy and codperate with their phy- 
sicians in testing its practical efficiency at 
their sleeping-sickness hospitals and isolation 
camps for the negroes. 

Thus it was that early in May, 1920, 
Dr. Louise Pearce, associate of Dr. Brown 
in the biological tests of A-63 at the Insti- 
tute, set forth, adequately equipped, for the 
Belgian Congo, where she has been for some 
time at work in codperation with the expert 
Belgian physicians, Dr. Pearce is a graduate 
in medicine of the Johns Hopkins, was 
trained in practise at its great hospital in 
Baltimore, and has had large experience in 
such tests as are now to be undertaken on 
behalf of science and of the stricken negroes 
in the Land of the Sleeping Sickness. 
Months, and perhaps years, of continued 
observation must pass before it will be quite 
definitely known whether this newly-created 
remedy will prove better than those with 
which they now make shift, and whether 
the theoretical requirements of safety and 
efficiency are met at last in the destruction 
of this blight of Africa. 


Summary and a Glance Ahead 


This, then, is the aim of one phase of the 
new’ Chemo-therapy: to secure drugs so 
shrewdly conceived and so precisely created 
that in safe and helpful fashion they may 
join the complex and subtle protective and 
curative forces of the living body, in over- 
coming the serious handicaps of infectious 
diseases by the destruction of their microbic 
incitants. Although the efforts to create 
such germicidal drugs were at first directed 
to the destruction of protozoa and related 
organisms, Ehrlich’s thought ranged forward 
to a time when the far more common and 
deadly disease-inducing bacteria, as well, 
shall fall under the sway of these new min- 
isters of life to man. This is still the vision 
and the lure of the devotees to this far- 
reaching promise in the conquest of disease. 
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A GROUP OF DARTMOUTH STUDENTS AT THE START OF A CLIMB TO THE TOP OF MOUNT WASHINGTON, 
IN THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLS 


A COLLEGE OUTING CLUB 


OUTDOOR WINTER SPORTS FOR THE STUDENT AT DARTMOUTH 
By ELON JESSUP. 


N the rolling forested New England hills 
around Hanover, in New Hampshire, 

one now and again comes upon a well-cut 
trail plainly marked with arrows and the 
green-and-white legend “D. O. C.” 

If you follow this trail for five or six 
miles it is likely to lead you to the door of 
a comfortable mountain cabin. From there 
it goes on for about twenty miles—up, over, 
and down rambling hills—to another cozy 
cabin of the same sort. Between Hanover 
and the White Mountains at various points 
are seven of these D. O. C. cabins, and 
more than one hundred miles of trail con- 
necting them. 

The letters in question mean Dartmouth 
Outing Club, and they represent an inter- 
esting departure in the recreational life of 
college undergraduates. Taking American 
collegiate life by and large, the best known 
means of arousing the play interest of the 
student is through mention of such com- 
petitive sports as football, baseball; and 
hockey. The experiment at Hanover proves 
that there are other ways. Tramping, moun- 
tain-climbing, snowshoeing, skiing,  trail- 
blazing, and similar forms of woodcraft rec- 
reation have become leading activities in 
the undergraduate life. As a result, Dart- 
mouth, considered from the recreational 
side, has won a unique reputation. It has 
become known as an out-doors-man’s college. 

80 


There are many students in Dartmouth 
who prefer to steal off to the silent woods, 
knapsack on back, than to go toa football 
game. The out-of-doors spirit ~has: become 
a.very real thing. The Dartmouth: Outing 
Club is the organization which has’ been 
the means of crystallizing this spirit. Nearly 
one thousand undergraduates belong: to the 
club and take an active interest in its affairs. 
This means almost: two-thirds of the entire 
student body. Indeed, the Dartmouth Out- 
ing Club is so preéminently successful that 
it is now far past the experimental Stage. 
Williams and a number of other colleges, 
noting how it has gone ahead, are following 
suit with outdoor clubs of the same sort. 


Facilities for Undergraduate “Hikes” 


The beginnings of the Dartmouth Outing 
Club were simple. Some years ago a small 
handful of undergraduates who liked to 
strike off into the woods when classes were 
over discovered a deserted shack at the foot 
of Moose Mountain, seven miles from Han- 
over. They laboriously lugged out an old 
stove, built some bunks, and made this shack 
their week-end headquarters. Such was the 
nucleus of the club which to-day is in some 
respects the most vital organization in Dart- 
mouth undergraduate life. 

The original cabin has long since been 
discarded, and close by a much finer one has 
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been constructed. The club now owns 
seven well-built cabins somewhat widely dis- 
tributed in the rugged hills between Han- 
over and the White Mountains. ‘These 
represent the ownership of about two hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land altogether. The 
cabins were constructed by carpenters and 
bricklayers; but the various trails connect- 
ing them have been surveyed, cut, and 
marked by the students themselves. 

Club members have also been responsible 
for a number of improvements. For ex- 
ample, some time ago a party of the college 
men shouldered picks and shovels, and built 
themselves a small lake close by one of the 
cabins. An obliging mountain stream pro- 
ceeded to fill this, and now there is good 
swimming to be had. Youthful energy and 
combined effort can achieve results. 

Money for the construction and the main- 
tenance of the various cabins has come in 
great part through the interest and gen- 
erosity of Rev. J. E. Johnson, an alumnus 
who raised a $40,000 endowment fund for 
the purpose. The constant support which 
the club receives from alumni and various 
faculty members is rather significant of its 
merit. Indeed, faculty members enter into 




















PASSING THROUGH THE FAMOUS FLUME OF 
FRANCONIA NOTCH 
(With a raging torrent beneath the ice) 
Jan.—6 

















THE TRAIL WHICH LEADS TO A DARTMOUTH 
OUTING CLUB CABIN 


(There are seven of these cabins in the hills around 
Hanover, N.-H., connected by more than a hundred 
miles of trail surveyed by the students themselves) 


the activities of the organization with much 
the same enthusiasm as the students do, 
Winter Week-Ends in the Open 

A Dartmouth Outing Club-cabin is a 
mighty pleasant place to spend the week- 
end, and very often you will find there one 
or two faculty members as well as a crowd 
of students. There is a good-sized wood 
pile just outside the back door, a hospitable 
open fireplace before which you can toast 
cold toes, and there is a kitchen stove on 
which sizzles a hot meal. 

Overhead are hanging spick-and-span cook- 
ing utensils. Each arriving party of stu- 
dents brings it own food, but there is an 
emergency supply in the larder in case this 
runs short. Over a row of bunks are dan- 
gling several dozen warm blankets. Every 
Saturday night between September and 
June you will find a congenial circle of 
fifteen or twenty men gathered around the 
crackling cabin fire, discussing the ways of 
the woods. Those students who live .in 
New England use the cabins in summer va- 
cations as well, 
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The D. O. C. cabins are so 
located that during vacations, 
either in summer or in the 
college year, a party of stu- 
dents can hike along the en- 
tire chain of seven, spending 
a different night at each 
one. It is during the shorter 
Saturday - to - Monday vaca- 
tions, however, when the cab- 
ins are used most. In such 
cases it is possible for a party 
to strike off on the trail and 
visit two or three cabins be- 














fore hearing the call of 
Monday morning recitations. 

The Hanover winter is a 
long, hard one; but these Dartmouth men 
love its rigors dearly. It never seems to come 
too cold for them. Every Saturday noon, 
with classes out of the way for the week, you 
will see skiing parties of three, four, or half a 
dozen men, packs on back, swishing down the 
village street, perhaps in the face of an Arctic 
gale, bound for a D. O. C. cabin. They find 
more fun in being on intimate terms with 
thirty below zero weather for two days than 
in remaining in the steam-heated comfort of 
a college dormitory. 


Influence on. Student Life 


These pleasant hikes from classroom to 
woodsman’s cabin are wholly informal af- 
fairs. Anyone who wishes to go along is 
welcome. The camaraderie of the outdoors 
which you find among these Dartmouth stu- 
dents traversing forests and meadows by 
trails and highways, later gathered in a circle 
about the flickering cabin fire, is one of the 


A PARTY OF STUDENT TRAMPERS ARRIVING AT AN OUTING CLUB CABIN 
IN WINTER TO SPEND THE NIGHT AFTER AN ALL-DAY “HIKE” 


finest things I have known in American col- 
lege life. Men who before entering Dart- 
mouth have never given a great deal of con- 
sideration to the spirit of the outdoors come 
to know its real meaning and never. lose -it. 
A college student drops football when ‘he 
graduates; but once the spirit of the woods 
gets into his blood-he never ceases to an- 
swer the call of the trail. 

It might also be remarked in passing that 
the faculty has found the Dartmouth Outing 
Club a distinct help in scholarship. This is 
an entirely logical result. The man who 
spends his week-ends following woodland 
trails comes back to the task of the day in 
much better physical and mental condition 
than he who stays at home in a hot, stuffy 
room. Fresh air is good brain food. - 


Carnivals and Pilgrimages 


Informal week-end trips are the main in- 
tent of Dartmouth Outing Club, and these 
represent its greatest sphere 











of usefulness. But in addi- 
tion the club is sponsor for 
two annual events of a some- 
what more formal nature, 
which are important in their 
way. One of these is the 
Dartmouth Winter Carnival, 
a winter sports intercollegiate 
competitive affair, in which 
one or two Canadian and sev- 
eral New England colleges 
fight for mastery in ski and 
snowshoe racing and_ ski- 
jumping. This carnival has 








DRYING SHOES AND STOCKINGS BEFORE THE OPEN FIREPLACE 


(The trampers or mountain climbers find a woodpile outside the door of 
these cabins, and little time elapses before mere shelter becomes real comfort 


and cheer. 


n There are rows of bunks and warm blankets, not to mention a 
kitchen stove and all the cooking utensils necessary for a hot meal) 


become quite famous. 

The other annual affair of 
the Outing Club is something 
of a post-graduate course in 
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the sort of outdoor training which the 
men have been receiving during their week- 
end trips to the cabins. Every winter the 
club makes a pilgrimage of four or five days 
through the White Mountains, It is far 
from being an easy trip, and oftentimes it 
is quite breath-taking—both from the stand- 
point of human endeavor and possible dan- 
gers. Anyone not accustomed to the ways 
of the snow-buried mountains, and not per- 
fectly at home on snowshoes, skis, and_ice- 
creepers under the most difficult of condi- 
tions, would not get very far on such a trip. 


Winter Mountaineering 


Between fifty and sixty men usually go on 
one of these mountain expeditions. A spe- 
cial car is chartered to carry the party by 
rail to some point in the White Mountains. 
The men make their headquarters at a hotel 
in the valley and from here take long day 
excursions climbing various ranges and 
peaks. Sometimes towering Mount Wash- 
ington is conquered, the highest point (6300 
feet) in the northeastern United States. 
Again, it may be the Franconia range of the 
White Mountains with the peak of ‘Mount 
Lafayette as one of the objectives. 

In any case, the shivering early hours of 
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UP AND DOWN THE MOUNTAIN SLOPES 
(Where ice-creepers, rather than snowshoes, are necessary) 

















TRAVELING OVER THE ICE WITH SKIS 


(A more slippery means of locomotion could hardly be 
imagined) 


a zero morning find the heavily clothed 
Dartmouth men strapping on snowshoes 
preparatory to the ascent. Presently a long, 
sinuous line may be seen winding its way 
through the stark leafless trees up the side 
of the steep mountain. The trail is covered 
by six feet of snow and a man unaccustomed 
to the ways of mountains in winter would 
find himself lost in short order. The stu- 
dent breaking trail, however, never makes 
a misstep. The long line plods laboriously 
up and up, halting now and then for rest. 

In due time the party reaches timber line. 
Above them stretch long, rangy fields of 
snow covered by icy crust. The trail to 
the top leads directly across these treacherous 
slopes, which are made even more dangerous 
by intermittent jumbles of bare rock cov- 
ered by coatings of shiny ice. 

The usefulness of the snowshoes, which 
the men have worn from valley floor to tree 
line, is now past. To continue with them 


‘across these icy slopes would be to court 


death. A general halt is called in the pro- 
cession while snowshoes are unstrapped and 
in their places are attached the more firm- 
footed steel spikes known as _ice-creepers. 
The party gingerly picks its way up the 
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ON THE HARD, FROZEN CRUST, ABOVE THE TIMBER LINE 
(Nearing the peak of Mount Lafayette) 


open icy slopes and ultimately they reach 
the pinnacle of the range. It is a superb 
panorama of winter mountains which the 
men find stretched out before them; a sight 
well worth the long, laborious climb. Only 
an outdoors man can know the rare ex- 
hilaration of such an experience. 

Toward evening a line of tired but rav- 
enously hungry Dartmouth students troops 


along the valley floor far below, with a wel- 
come meal and soft bed just a few steps 
away. On the following morning they are 
up early and out again, ready to tackle an- 
other formidable White Mountain peak, if 
that should be on the program. 

These are some of the reasons why Dart- 
mouth College is developing a vigorous race 
of outdoors men. 
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DARTMOUTH STUDENTS AT THE TOP OF MOUNT LAFAYETTE, AFTER A FOUR-HOUR CLIMB 
(To accomplish the ascent, it has been necessary for the party to use snowshoes, skis, and ice-creepers) 








LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





ANGLO-AMERICAN ISSUES 


HAT are to-day the chief sources of 

peril to Anglo-American relations? 
Mr. Alfred G. Gardiner, the eminent Lon- 
don journalist, writing in the Contemporary 
Review (London) for November, groups 
such perils in two classes—the one springing 
from historic causes and from those tempera- 
mental activities and intellectual misunder- 
standings that affect the agmosphere of in- 
tercourse, and the other from certain specific 
problems. Mr. Gardiner’s article is con- 
cerned with the last-named group. 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance is regarded 
by Mr. Gardiner as a serious obstacle to good 
relations between Great Britain’ and the 
United States. 

The future development of China and 
Japan is one of the major problems of the 
world at large, but there are no countries so 
deeply interested in it as Great Britain and 
the United States. Unfortunately the British 
record in regard to China is not good; that 
of America, on the other hand, is excellent. 
“The Chinese have come to look upon the 
Americans as the best friends they have.” 
Among the influences that have caused the 
anti-European reaction in America since the 
war, “few have been more powerful than the 
decision of the Paris Conference to counte- 
nance the aggression of Japan in Shantung.” 


That incident has aroused little indignation in 
this country, but in America it is accepted as 
typical of the Peace Treaty and, more than any- 
thing, stamps that treaty with the hall-mark of 
the old, unrighteous diplomacy of imperialism. 
This feeling is, of course, intensified by the dis- 
trust and dislike of Japan that are so prevalent. 
Even in the Eastern States this distrust and dis- 
like are apparent. Two questions are put to 
the English visitor with unfailing regularity. 
The first is: “Why don’t you settle with Ireland?” 
The second is: “Are you going to continue the 
Japanese alliance?” As one travels west, this 
preoccupation with Japan increases, and in the 
Far West it easily dominates all other interna- 
tional political considerations. ‘The reason is not 
far to seek. The Chinese in America represent 
no nationalistic or ulterior aim, but the Japanese 


come with the outlook of a highly-developed and 
intense nationalism, and America, justly or un- 
justly, sees in them a menace to its civilization. 
It may seem odd that a country which has been 
the melting-pot of all the nations of Europe 
should be alarmed at the idea of Japanese im- 
migration, but the white man, no matter where 
he comes from, is easily assimilated, while the 
yellow man remains a race apart, with char- 
acters that seem fixed and with a civilization 
fundamentally alien to that of the white man, 
and the Americans are sufficiently afflicted with 
the negro question without wishing to add yellow 
to their color problem. 


Apart from this domestic question, there is 
“the larger shadow over the future of the 
Pacific involved in the imperialistic policy 
of Japan” and her hope of establishing an 
Asiatic hegemony. 


It is not to be wondered at that Americans, 
turning eastward and seeing the naval suprem- 
acy of Great Britain, and turning westward 
and seeing the sea-power of Japan, look with 
concern upon the alliance of the two powers, so 
dissimilar in race, in religion, in sympathy, and 
alike only in pursuit of the imperial idea. The 
alliance with Japan—an alliance that has never 
commanded the popular approval of the English 
people—may have been defensible when im- 
perialist Russia seemed a menace to our Asiatic 
interests. It is wholly indefensible now that 
that menace has disappeared. Its influence has 
been thoroughly vicious, and it has made us at 
least a consenting party to the ambitions of 
Japan in China, and criminally silent about such 
infamies as those practised by Japan in Korea. 


The Japanese question, however, is over- 
shadowed by the Irish as the governing fact 
«of Anglo-American relations, 

“Why don’t you settle that Irish ques- 
tion?” asks the “average decent American” 
in “tones of almost anguished entreaty.” It 
is not the pro-Irish who ask the question most 

. anxiously, but the pro-English, who are 
“most eager to get the grit out of the Anglo- 
American machine.” While the Irish griev- 
ances continue in America they are helpless. 

There is a third source of peril discussed 
by Mr. Gardiner—the now unchallenged 
supremacy of British sea-power. 
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Americans view the British Navy as more 
supreme than ever to-day, now that its most 
serious rival, Germany, has gone under, and 
they also see something sinister in the fact 
that the only other possible competitor, the 
Japanese Navy, is the British Navy’s ally. 
“In these circumstances, the United States 
will inevitably be compelled to revise its 
whole attitude on the subject of sea-power. 
It is, in population, natural resources, and 
accumulated wealth, the most powerful na- 
tion on earth, and it cannot ignore the grave 
responsibilities that rest'on it for the pro- 
tection of its national interests.” 

More than a hundred years ago Monroe, 
the United States Secretary. of State, wrote 
to the American minister in London, instruct- 
ing him to suggest to the British Government 
a proposal for regulating the naval forces to 
be kept by either country on the Great Lakes. 
From that proposal sprang the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement, in pursuance of which it has been 
possible for the American-Canadian frontier 
of nearly four thousand miles to remain for 


a century without fort, or gun, or warship, 
or sentry from end to end—in uninterrupted 
peace. 


The opportunity has come for an enlarged and 
more splendid affirmation of the sacrament of a 
century ago. If at the end of a war in which 
we had been foes our forefathers could rise to 
so grand an argument, it ought not to be difficult 
for us to-day, after a war in which we have 
been comrades, to follow and better their ex- 
ample. Then the lead came from Washington. 
The circumstances now dictate that it should 
come from London, and that it should come in 
the shape of a proposal to pool the naval re- 
sources of the two nations and to dedicate them, 
not to any selfish national interest merely, but 
to the League of Nations and the enduring peace 
of the world. It is not necessary to dwell on 
the material gain of such a compact.... It 
would establish them (Anglo-American relations) 
upon the impregnable rock of a common faith and 
a common purpose. It would rout the war-mong- 
ers of both countries finally and irrevocably. And 
the announcement that the Anglo-American peo- 
ples had taken agstep which would make naval 
war henceforth impossible would strike a death- 
blow at competitive armaments generally, sta- 
bilize the world on a peace basis, and turn its 
face confidently to the light. 





ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


URING the past few months the Brit- 

ish public has repeatedly been told that 
the Anglo-French Entente is really in peril, 
that the political disagreements between the 
two countries reflect a growing national an- 
tagonism. 

Mr. W. H. Helm, writing on “Britain 
and France,” in the Anglo-French Review 
(October), voices a more reassuring view. 
He points out that the entente—which a 
good many people believe to have been cre- 
ated by the war—is of a quite respectable an- 
tiquity. There has been an “essential attrac- 
tion” between the two nations ever since 
“France” and “England” became distinctive 
terms. The last war may have cemented this; 
but other wars never succeeded in breaking it. 

He sums up the root cause of the present 
disagreements and assesses their real value in 
a single anecdote: 


Some time ago I was lunching at an inn among 
the cornfields of Picardy. Seeing, or perhaps 
more assuredly hearing, that I was English, one 
of the small company at the table d’héte (truly 
such, for the landlord sat with us) informed us 
that he had once been in England for a fort- 
night, and then challenged me directly with the 
remark, “Il n’y a pas de bon vin dans les vil- 
jages anglais.” To which verity I replied, “C’est 
comme les alumettes ici.” His next criticism of 
Merrie England was that there was too much 


beef, and my retort was that there was too much 
veal in France. This little duel, during which 
everybody, including the duellists, was laughing, 
went on for a minute or two more, the scarcity 
of good bread to the north of the Channel, and 
of good tea to the south being the only further 
points I can now call to mind. 

Is not this absurd little “international contest” 
typical of many of those greater troubles of 
which we hear so much now and again? It is 
because of our differences of character, and of 
production, intellectual and material, that we are 
so valuable to each other, apart from the vital 
necessities of our geographical position. On the 
day when France and England cease to be friends, 
the hope of a better world will rapidly fade 
away. But none of us will be alive to see that 
dreary morn. 


The vast multiplication of newspapers has 
aided “the poisonous propaganda of persons 
desiring to make bad blood between sections 
of the public at home or between the home 
country and other lands, whenever such per- 
sons could obtain access to any long-estab- 
lished or popular organ of the press. . . . 
Again and again we have read headlines to 
the effect that ‘France’ or ‘Angleterre’ has 
expressed this or that opinion, when the 
‘opinion,’ as printed below the headline, was 
merely the ipse dixit of this or that individual 
publicist.” Public opinion in both nations is 
“sound at heart,” is Mr. Helm’s belief. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE DEFEAT OF 
VENIZELOS 


HE overwhelming defeat of the Veni- 

zelist Ministry in the Greek elections 
of November last, shortly followed by an 
even more decisive popular vote in favor of 
the return of King Constantine, startled and 
astounded the outside world. In the New 
York Nation for December 15th are pre- 
sented contrasting views of the Greek situa- 
tion—the first by A. Th. Polyzoides, editor 
of the New York Greek daily, Atlantis, and 
the second by another Greek journalist, 
Demetrios Michalaros. 

In accounting for the tremendous adverse 
vote in the November elections the editor of 
Atlantis explains that Venizelos has always 
been more popular abroad than at home. 
The fact of his rapid rise in popularity is 
ascribed to the war psychology of Europe 
and America, which was likewise responsible 
for the popularity of Clemenceau and Or- 
lando, Wilson and Lloyd George. Venizelos, 
however, is characterized as a creation of 
Anglo-French diplomacy, rather than of his 
own people. 

After the dethronement of King Constan- 
tine, in 1917, Venizelos encountered popular 
discontent resulting from the tactics that he 
employed in order to strengthen his régime. 
The Greeks, says Mr. Polyzoides, wanted a 
greater Greece, but at the same time they 
wanted an independent Greece, and Veni- 
zelos could not give both. He dismissed 
more than 9000 public officials in a country 
numbering in 1917 not more than 5,000,000 
inhabitants. By the lavish expenditure of 
public money the Greek national debt was 
increased to no less than eight billion drach- 
mas, which at the present rate of exchange 
is nearly equivalent to $800,000,000, with- 
out including that part of the Turkish debt 
which will be assumed by Greece in those 
territories that have passed under Greek 
control and which will more than double the 
total national debt. 

Having accomplished her revolution at the 
ballot-box, Greece, according to this writer, 
is now ready to go to work for the consolida- 
tion of peace and prosperity in the Near 
East. 

The explanation assigned by Mr. Micha- 
laros for the decisive result of the elections 
differs in several particulars from that of 
Mr. Polyzoides. He finds that the more 
broad-minded and progressive districts sup- 


























M. VENIZELOS M. RHALLIS 
ported Venizelos. These were in Epirus, 
Thrace, Crete, and most of the islands of 
the Egean, together with such intellectual 
centers as Athens, Patras in Achaia, Volos in 
Thessaly, and Salonica in Macedonia. But 
the districts that contain those cities chose 
anti-Venizelos deputies. 

The continuing absence of Venizelos from 
Athens seems to have greatly profited the 
royalist interests. His friends were noto- 
rious for their profligate and riotous habits. 
“Indeed, one of the outstanding weaknesses 
of Venizelism was that, outside of the leader 
himself, there was not a single big man in 
his administration.” His successor, Rhallis, 
who is described as an old, shrewd, but me- : 
diocre, Athenian politician with moderate 
views, has surrounded himself with leaders 
of a well-known and tried character. The 
real man behind Greek affairs to-day, accord- 
ing to Mr. Michalaros, is Demetrios Gou- 
naris, of Patras. He is anti-Ally and 
strongly attached to the Greek monarchy, 
but his intentions are unknown, 

It cannot be denied that for the nine years 
during which Venizelos ruled Greece he 
worked continuously for the good of his 
country. He reunited the scattered Hellenic 
race, reorganized the various departments of 
the antiquated Greek government, and re- 
constructed its policies. At the same time 
he organized a civil service on a merit basis 
and removed the courts from political con- 
trol. The brigandage that had flourished 
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under the old system was rooted out in the 
vigilant administration of Venizelos. 


In a word, he made Greece what it is to-day. 
Now he finds that a majority of his countrymen 


prefer Constantine to his leadership. He accepts 
the defeat in a spirit of magnanimity, and for the 
time being retires from the field. But in his re- 
treat he still remains the greatest representative 
of his race and the hope of at least half of the 
Greeks of the world. 





A NEW GREEK REVIEW 


F especial interest at the present mo- 

ment is the appearance of the first 
number, for October, of L’Acropole, a 
monthly of 160 pages handsomely printed, 
in the French language, at Athens. The 
contributors and their papers cover a re- 
markably wide range in literature, history, 
art, and political problems of the day. One 
monograph, on Jugoslav nationalism, de- 
mands separate discussion elsewhere. “There 
is in nearly every paper a large appeal to 
all intelligent and serious readers, in the en- 
tire Levant in particular; and the new 
periodical starts in a way to justify its claim 
to represent the new “international life.” 

In the opening paper, M. Cabbadias, 
leader of Greek archeologists, reports on 
his discoveries at Epidaurus in 1916-18. 
The illustrations include two remarkable ex- 
amples of beautiful mosaic pavements, The 
report is brief, untechnical, and general 
rather than merely popular. An up-to-date 
touch is the scornful characterization of the 
“so anemic Society of Nations talked about 
to-day,” in an unfavorable comparison with 
the Achwan League of Greek States (really 
dominated by a Macedonian tyrant) in 224 
B.-<. 

A paleontologist next recalls the amaz- 
ing discovery of fossil bones at Pikermi in 
Attica, which included species of all the 
largest animals now found in Central Africa, 
but larger and in wider variation than the 
living representatives of those genera. He 
turns aside to appeal for international pro- 
tection against the wholesale butchery going 
on South of the Sahara, which will soon 
make the present “big game” extinct also. 

The greatest of living Greek poets, Costis 
Palamas, is represented by a spirited French 
prose version of his noble “Hymn _ to 
Athena,” in which the prophetic blessing of 
the goddess seems to extend from the ancient 
city to its revival and even to the fall of 
the Hohenzollern: 


The generations shall pass, the ages roll by, 
and again shall be heard the unhoped-for defeat, 


the downfall of Xerxes, bringing to the ear of 
tryrants eternal terror. 


But like all the rest of the poetry in the 
review, also translated, apparently, from 
Romaic Greek, this hymn follows closely the 
ancient forms, and might be twenty or more 
centuries old. 

“Webster, Monroe, and Philhellenism in 
the United States,” by Professor Rados, is 
naturally full of the name and deeds of 
“Samuel Owe of Boston,” but.it notes that 
Webster in 1823 made an appeal in Con- 
gress for the struggling Greeks, and that 
Monroe took up their cause in a Presiden- 
tial message of the same year, both ante- 
dating any friendly movement in Western 
Europe. The local color of this essay is 
vivid but sometimes bold, as when Webster 
beconies “The brilliant pupil of Harvard,” 
or when the President’s name is carefully 
printed “Monroé,” perhaps a courtly inti- 
mation of royal origin. 

The historical and statistical study of 
“The Greek Merchant Marine” comes 
down to 1912, and announces a following 
paper on “its role and its vicissitudes during 
the great world war.” When completed, 
this should be an important monograph on 
a subject little noted by Americans. 

The long and intimate centennial critique 
on Lamartine’s “Meditations,” by Prof. La- 
treille, of the University of Lyon, is of course 
wholly French, and almost the only con- 
tribution that does not in some way belong 
clearly to the Levant. 

The article of “A Congress at Athens 
under Pericles” makes a clever plea for a 
bad case, for Athens had ruthlessly sybjuga- 
ted her once willing allies in a league for 
the national defense, and eventually treated 
their contributions as tribute, and spent it 
in building her noble temples. A single 
passage in Plutarch mentions his proposal 
for a representative body from all Greek 
states, to take charge of the national shrines 
and the freedom of the seas, and adds that 
it was ignored. “If this grand idea of 
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Pericles could have been realized—it would 
have maintained the peace of the Mediter- 
ranean, and prevented the militaristic abso- 
lutism of Rome, and the barbarous empires 
of Turks and Bulgars.” (?) Pericles’ “un- 
fulfilled dream” was hardly more than a 
bit of anti-Spartan strategy; and he is no- 
wise to be compared with the inspired if 
Utopian dreamer and prophet of our own 
day, whose League was to be broadly found- 
ed in unselfishness and justice. 

“The Dismemberment of Turkey” is a 
frank statement of Greek expectations, the 
other races of the great Asiatic peninsula 
being divided into “those who have offended 
against the moral law, and those (viz. Ar- 
menians and Syrians) not yet able to govern 
or defend themselves.” This writer goes 
back even farther to argue that geologically, 
ethnologically -and historically, all Asia 
Minor and the Aegean belong to Greece, 
though he reluctantly adds that ‘wars and 
conquests have made almost impossible the 
entire restoration of her natural frontiers.” 
But surely this would not concede the cheer- 
ful surrender of Constantinople, much less 


of Salonica, also? This closing remark 
more than justifies his title: “England, 
France, Italy, and Greece can very easily 
carry out together the final dismemberment 
of Turkey; but on the condition, only, that 
the Osmanli empire shall vanish completely, 
and forever.” 

Finally, ‘“‘Alliocha, nicknamed ‘The Pot’,” 
is a sketch by Tolstoy, its inclusion being 
quietly excused by the editor as a typical por- 
trait of the Russian peasant, whose exploita- 
tion, for centuries, by all the other classes, 
is the first chapter and the key to Bol- 
shevism. 

For its avowed purpose, to represent the 
whole Eastern Mediterranean in the general 
forum of international life, it is not easy to 
imagine a better beginning than this initial 
number. We most earnestly hope that this 
latest comer, with its marked though quiet 
Liberal tendencies, will safely outlive the 
present upheaval in the “city of the violet 
crown,” and maintain an ever-greater uni- 
fying influence in a quarter of Europe all 
too prolific of earthquakes literal and figura- 
tive. 





THE NEW SWEDISH CABINET 


CCORDING to the Swedish weekly, 

Hvar 8 Dag, Governor Baron Louis de 
Geer has been successful in his attempt to 
form a new cabinet. The new ministry is 
not only an “efficiency ministry,” but also one 
of non-parliamentarians. If the pending 
measures to effect a changed basis 


parliamentary government, in the accepted 
sense, could not be formed. This certainly 
was the logical consequence of, first, the 
officially announced refusal of the Liberal 
party to join a block formation with either 
the Socialists or the Rights; and secondly, the 

decided antagonism of the Social- 





for the formation of: the lower 
house, including the lowering of 
the minimum suffrage age, suf- 
frage for women, etc., are passed 
by the present Riksdag—and 
there are no grounds for doubt- 
ing that this will be the case— 
the lower house, according to the 
view of the cabinet, should be 
dissolved and new elections take 
place. After this has been ac- 
complished, the cabinet holds 
that a new investigation should 
be instituted as to “whether there 
are any chances of forming a 
government on a parliamentary 
basis.” 


This shows that de Geer has 








ists to either a pure Right gov- 
ernment or a government com- 
posed proportionally of the three 
parties in the Riksdag. This 
antagonism was manifested in 
the advice offered by the retiring 
premier (Branting) to the King, 
and of which the King availed 
himself. That the present prime 
minister was recommended no 
doubt was because as chairman 
of the committee on the normal 
working day (the eight-hour 
day) he had shown himself to 
possess understanding of the im- 
portance of the eight-hour day to 
the industrial wage - working 
class. Further, as a Liberal, al- 








gone about the formation of his 
cabinet on the assumption that a 


LOUIS DE GEER 
(Swedish Premier) 


though not a member of the Lib- 
eral party, he surely has quali- 
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fications above those of most others for repre- 
senting the views entertained by the ma- 
jority of the voters. 

In the announcement of the program of 
the new government there is no inkling as 
to what economic policy will be followed, and 
this has resulted in some adverse criticism. 
But the main point is whether the members 
of the cabinet have sufficient capacity to imbue 
the public with confidence that the situation 
will be satisfactorily handled. In this re- 
spect a certain amount of distrust has been 
discerned on account of the strong represen- 
tation in the new cabinet of the so-called 
“crisis-time bureaucracy.” 

However, it is too early to prophesy as to 


the life and future of the new ministry. 
These will depend upon its deeds. The 
Swedish Riksdag certainly is not dominated 
by party spirit to such a degree that it will 
pass judgment without due trial only be- 
cause the new government was formed on 
unusual grounds. The cabinet may be rea- 
sonably sure to meet with the same cordial 
reception and well wishes as have been shown 
it by the members of the different commit- 
tees in parliament. ‘The times are so grave 
and the economic situation is so full of dif- 
ficulties that the dominating spirit toward the 
men who have been found willing to assume 
the duties of government at this time must be 
absolutely one of gratitude. 


OPPOSITION IN SWEDEN TO THE PRICE 
DIFFERENTIAL 


HE Swedish Industrial Association has 

addressed a petition to the government 
requesting that consideration be given the 
possibility of effecting, through the League 
of Nations, some international agreement 
whereby the price-differential policy might 
be universally abolished. 

It is pointed out that Sweden’s industrial 
life not only is dependent upon the different 
industries finding markets for their prod- 
ucts, but in a still higher degree upon the 
assurance of being supplied from other coun- 
tries with such raw materials as are neces- 
sary to insure their operations. It is an 
- essential condition for the economic exist- 
ence of Sweden that this supply be free— 
that is, that these materials can be had and 
can be bought on terms and conditions hold- 
ing for other countries. Unfortunately, the 
commercial policy developed during and 
after the war has proven to be more and 
more that those countries which control ma- 
terials of prime importance to the produc- 
tion of goods have sought, in the first place, 
to retain such materials for themselves and, 
as any surplus might accrue, place it at the 
disposal of other countries less fortunately 
situated, and it sometimes has happened that 
discrimination has been made between buy- 
ers of different nationalities. It is plain 
that such a commercial policy must render 
all production unsafe and impair the trade 
relations between the countries, 

Great stress is laid on the difficulties en- 
countered by the Swedish industries, on 
account of the above-mentioned price-differ- 


ential policy, which has been practised dur- 
ing the past few years and through which 
countries in possession of important necessi- 
ties, such as coal, oils, raw materials and 
foodstuffs, have been trying to keep higher 
prices on these goods for foreign buyers 
than for domestic buyers. There is serious 
danger that this policy will become more 
widspread, while such a course will have a 
tendency to call forth retaliatory measures 
of similar nature. In this way the whole 
world might be drawn into a struggle for 
materials which would prove destructive. In 
such a struggle, even if Sweden did not 
entirely lack resources with which to main- 
tain her position, it is evident that the coun- 
try would not escape suffering because of 
the fight itself and because of the general 
reduction in the effectiveness of the Swedish 
production which would be the result. It 
is also plain that the whole world structure 
must be damaged by the development of this 
international trade-policy, and that the 
people as a part of the whole, would not 
escape the consequences in a very much 
poorer existence, 

It is therefore of the greatest importance 
that this price-differential policy be done 
away with at once. The _ international 
financial conference at Brussels in its reso- 
lutions has expressed a similar wish; but 
early practical results can hardly be ex- 
pected from a suggestion to the different 
countries that they, each by itself, abandon 
this policy. If anything is to be gained, it 
must be through mutual agreement. 





Der 
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KNUT HAMSUN, NOBEL PRIZE-WINNER 


HE Norwegian author on whom was 

bestowed the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture for 1920, is little known in America, 
although for a quarter of a century his Eu- 
ropean fame has been secure. Seven years 
ago it was said that his works had been tran- 
slated into seventeen languages. Even then 
he was regarded by many as the foremost 
of modern Scandinavian writers, with the 
possible exception of Ibsen, and Strindberg. 
Writing in the American-Scandinavian Re- 
view at that time, Carl Christian Hyllested 
mentioned the fact that thus far Hamsun 
had not “crossed the Channel,” had made 
no appeal to English readers, and this writer 
thought it fairly certain that much in Ham- 
sun’s literary production would never appeal 
to American taste. 


Especially in his early works, there is a note 
of erratic, almost hectic violence that appears 
overstrained and morbid, and there are passages 
that are coarse to the verge of brutality. Yet 
there remains, when all dross is sifted, so much 
of art’s pure gold, of lyric beauty, of dramatic 
insight and power, of bewitching artistry of style, 
that it would be enough to endow half a dozen 
ordinary talents with fame everlasting. 


Hamsun is now sixty years of age. His 
early years were marked by the fiercest 
struggles for bare existence. ‘These brought 
him to America, “where his occupations 
varied from that of a dishwasher to that of 
a lecturer on French literature.” Let it not 
be forgotten that somewhere between those 
two stages came a brief experience as con- 
ductor of a Chicago horse-car. It was after 
he had returned to Norway that he wrote 
his first novel, “Hunger,” an English trans- 
lation of which has just appeared in this 
country.* 


In an introduction to this American edi- 
tion, Mr. Edwin Bjérkman says: 


In all the literature known to me, there is no 
writer who appears more ruthlessly and fear- 
lessly himself, and the self thus presented to us 
is as paradoxical and rebellious as it is poetic 
and picturesque. Such a nature, one would think, 
must be the final blossoming of powerful heredi- 
tary tendencies, converging silently through nu- 
merous generations to its predestined climax. All 
we know is that Hamsun’s forebears were sturdy 
Norwegian peasant folk, said only to be differen- 
tiated from their neighbors by certain artistic 


1Hunger. 
Egerton. 


By Knut Hamsun. Translated by George 
‘Alfred A. Knopf. 266 pp. 

















KNUT HAMSUN, THE NORWEGIAN NOVELIST, 
DRAMATIST, AND ESSAYIST, WHO HAS BEEN 
AWARDED THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE 


preoccupations that turned. one or two of them 
into skilled craftsmen. More certain it is that 
what may or may not have been innate was 
favored and fostered and exaggerated by physical 
environment and early social experiences. 

There is every reason to expect from him works 
that may not only equal but surpass the best of 
his production so far. But even if such expec- 
tations should prove false, the body of his work 
already accomplished is such, both in quantity 
and quality, that he must perforce be placed in 
the very front rank of the world’s living writers. 


“Hunger” was followed by a long series 
of novels, dramas, lyrics and essays. In ad- 
dition to “Hunger” the best known of his 
novels are “Mysteries,” “Editor Lynge,” 
“Victoria,” “Shallow Soil,” “Pan,” and 
“Children of the Time.” His first play 
(1895) was “At the Gates of the King- 
dom,” followed by ““The Game of Life” and 
“Sunset Glow.” These constituted a tril- 
ogy and the hero of all three is Ivar Kareno, 
a student and thinker. Later plays were 
“Vendt, the Monk,” “Queen Tamara,” 
and “At the Mercy of Life.” 
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THE NEW FOKKER COMMERCIAL MODEL 


FOKKER AND THE COMMERCIAL 
- AIRPLANE 


OMPARING a battle cruiser with an 

ocean liner for use in transatlantic pas- 
senger duty, Mr. Fokker has drawn an apt 
analogy in air transport, saying that the ter- 
rific speed and cost of the battle plane render 
it unfitted for commercial use. In an inter- 
view published by the Herald 


this makes for fuel economy and speed; and 
lower-powered motors may be used with less 
gasoline consumption. The initial cost is 
only $12,000, and the speed is 100 miles per 
hour—slow as compared with racing planes, 
which are already making nearly twice that. 

Mr. Fokker, the Dutchman 





(New York), November 21, 
1920, Mr. Fokker points out 
that commercial planes must be 
able to land at slow speeds and 
operate with great economy of 
fuel, oil, and upkeep; and that 
far less maneuverability is need- 
ed in the commercial than in 
the war planes. In his new 
construction, therefore, he has 
gone from the small, speedy, 
thin-winged biplane to the lum- 
bering monoplane with wooden 
cantilever wings, instead of the 
canvas type with struts and 
wire. These wooden wings 
taper from a thickness of two 
feet and a width of ten feet 








who awoke the terror and the 
admiration of Allied airmen, 
discusses construction questions 
as follows: 


On my machine I use a steel 
fuselage (frame of body) and thick 
wings of three-ply wood without 
fabric over them. I believe the use 
of aluminum alloys and steel will 
increase in the construction of air- 
craft, but I think these materials 
have been used indiscriminately 
and excessively in the ail-metal 
machines of which so much _ has 
been heard recently. Accidents 
have been caused by the use of 
these metals for important parts of 
the machines, although their prop- 
erties and behavior in use are in- 
sufficiently known, Also the amount 








four inches in the middle to a 
few inches’ thickness and a 
width of six feet ten inches at the ends. The 
plane is thirty-eight feet long; wing tops are 
twelve feet from the ground; and_ the 
weight, empty, is 2640 pounds, with a carry- 
ing capacity of 1540 pounds. 

At first glance thick wings may seem a 
drawback, but actually they are a help, for 
they are shaped for less wind resistance and 
greater lifting capacity per square foot. 
Struts and wires are entirely eliminated, and 


A. H, G, 


of difficult handwork in this sort 
of construction ig too expensive if 
properly done and very dangerous 
otherwise. I therefore think that metal machines 
will develop gradually and that the existing types 
are unpractical. 

Air transport will have to be made a paying 
proposition. This can be done by the use of new 
types of machines, commercial types. War ma- 
chines do not carry a load proportionate to their 
running costs. Machines will become simpler, 
stronger and cheaper. Special engines also will 
have to be made. 


FOKKER 


Asked whether airplanes would soon be- 
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come as popular as automobiles, he said: 


For this two things will be necessary. First, 
provision of sufficient flying fields with equip- 
ment, near the center of cities, must be made so 
that the use of:an airplane will be an undoubted 
saving of time. Second, we shall have to make 
machines which will ascend from a very small 
space, such as a roof. For this the development 
of a-light engine will. be necessary, an engine 
not weighing two pounds per horsepower, but 
about a half pound per horsepower. This would 
mean a motor of 300 horsepower would weigh 
only about 150 pounds instead of more than 600, 
as at present. Such an engine would solve all 
our problems. 


Mr. Fokker thinks that present types of 
construction will be followed in the future, 
but that more motors will be held in reserve 
on planes capable of developing 150 miles 
per hour and. keeping reliable schedules for 
transatlantic ‘flights. Land planes will be 
used instead of the heavier hydroplanes. He 
even considers flight possible without engines. 
He says: “This is a special study on which 
we have been working for some years now. 
There is energy in the air which we must 
somehow learn to utilize for ascent and 
propulsion.” 





THE TELEPHONE IN FRANCE AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


HE superiority of the American tele- 
phone service ‘as compared with that of 
France is pointed out frankly and forcibly 
in an article in La Revue Mondiale (Paris). 


Whoever [the writer remarks] has traveled 
in the United States must have noticed how wide- 
spread the use of the telephone is in that coun- 
try. The subscribers are reckoned at eight mil- 
lion, and the smallest towns as well as the most 
modest abodes are provided with telephone 
service. 


The organization of the telephone service 
in the United States is particularly practical. 
Whether for urban or long-distance com- 
munications there is the minimum. of. delay 
in getting in touch with the person required. 
Furthermore, the moderate rates favor the 
‘increase of subscribers—an essential of the 
utility of the telephone. 


In France, on the contrary, one is confronted 
with an almost rudimentary organization. Ex- 
cept in Paris and some large cities, the use of 
the telephone is very restricted. There are towns 
of 100,000 inhabitants which reckon little over 
a hundred subscribers, while a community of like 
importance in the United States would have over 
8,000. And, besides that, sparse subscribers, being 
able to communicate only with one another, that 
is, only with such a small minority of their fellow- 
citizens, soon get discouraged and give up their 
subscriptions. 

In addition, the communications are desper- 
ately slow, one must be armed with patience, 
repeat the calls several times, only to be finally 
often told that the line is busy—which is not 
always conformable to the truth. 

No discipline in the personnel, rates so high 
that they are almost prohibitive for average 
purses, excessive complications, and inexcusable 
slowness in long-distance service—these are the 


main causes of the rare use of the telephone in 
France. 

To what must be attributed a difference so 
fundamental in the results obtained by the tele- 
phone service on the two shores of the Atlantic? 

Solely to this: that in France the telephone 
service is a monopoly of the state, while in the 
United States it is a private enterprise: “The 
American Telephone Company.” 

The company, though charging very low rates, 
distributes to its shareholders a dividend of 8 
per cent., and employs a considerable portion of 
its income in the perfecting of its telephone sys- 
tem. The men, endowed with great technical 
skill, and an exceptional faculty of organization, 
who have created and managed this great indus- 
try, have succeeded in inspiring capital with 
confidence, and in amassing sums estimated at 
over four billion francs. 

On the other hand, with us, along with high 
rates, there is always a deficit in the telephone 
department; .it imposes heavy burdens on the 
taxpayers and would need more than a billion 
francs to bring it up to modern requirements— 
a thing our finances do not allow, and which, 
moreover, it would not be safe to entrust to a 
personnel more intent upon political schemes fa- 
vorable to its interests than to technical improve- 
ments. 

It may be said, it is true, that the Arabs, the 
negroes of Africa, the Chinese and other Asi- 
atics, are still more indifferent in regard to the 
telephone than we are; they do also without rail- 
ways, electricity, mechanical industries, and ap- 
pear to be none the worse off. 

It may even be that, on the whole, they are 
happier for not knowing the artificial needs cre- 
ated by civilization. 

It is not a useless task to demonstrate by strik- 
ing examples, such as appears from a compari- 
son between the working of the telephone in 
France and the United States, to what results the 
propaganda of equality and a hatred of all su- 
periority leads. 

No progress can be achieved if the risk, the 
interest, individual initiative are lacking. 
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A WOMAN SCULPTOR’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF LENINE AND TROTZKY | 


URING October last busts of Lenine, 

Trotzky, and other Soviet leaders 
were made at Moscow by Mrs. Clare Sheri- 
dan, the daughter of Moreton Frewen, the 
British economist, granddaughter of the 
late Leonard Jerome, of New York, and 
widow of Captain Wilfred Sheridan, who 


fell in the war. Mrs. Sheridan’s experiences. 


as related in her diary were published re- 
cently in the New York Times. Under 
date of October 7, Mrs. Sheridan gives an 
account of her first visit to Lenine’s office: 


Lenine was sitting at his desk. He rose and 
came across the room to greet me. He has a 
genial manner and kindly smile, which put one 
instantly at ease. 

He said he had heard of me from Kameneff, 
and I in turn apologized for having to bother 
him. He laughed ard explained that the last 
sculptor had occupied his room for weeks and 
that he got so bored with it that he had sworn 
it never should happen again. He asked how 
long I needed, and offered me to-day and to- 
morrow from 11 to 4, and three or four evenings 
if I could work by electric light. When I told 
him I worked quickly and should not require so 
much, he said laughingly that he was pleased. 

My stands and things were then brought into 
the room by three soldiers and I established my- 
self on the left. It was hard work, for he was 
lower than the clay and did not revolve, nor did 
he keep very still. But the room was so peaceful 
and he on the whole took so little notice of me 
that I worked with great calm till 3:45 without 
stopping for rest or food. During these four 
hours he never smoked and never even drank a 
cup of tea. I have never worked so long on end 
before, and at 3:45 I could not hold out any 
longer. I was blind with weariness and hunger 
and said good-bye. He promised to sit on a re- 
volving stand to-morrow. If all goes well, I 
think I ought to be able to finish him. I do hope 
it is good. I think it looks more like him than 
any of the busts I have seen yet. He has a cu- 
rious little Slav face, and how ill he looks! 


Mrs. Sheridan’s second day’s work is de- 
scribed as follows: 


I don’t know how I got through my day. I 
had to work on him from afar. My real chance 
came when a comrade arrived for an interview, 
and then for the first time Lenine sat and talked 
facing the window, so I was able to see his full 
face and in a good light. The comrade re- 
mained a long time and the conversation was 
very animated. Never did I see any one make 
so many faces. Lenine laughed and frowned and 
looked thoughtful, sad, and humorous, all in 
turn. His eyebrows twitched. Sometimes they 
went right up and then again they puckered to- 
gether maliciously. He seemed to be displaying 
his faces for me to select. 


I waited, watched, hesitated, and then made 
my selection with a frantic rush. It was his 
screwed-up look. It is wonderful. No one else 
has such a look. It is his alone. When the com- 
rade left the room he stopped and looked at my 
work and said the only word that I understand, 
which is carrasho, which means good, and then 
said something about my having the character of 
the man. So I was glad. 

After that Lenine consented to sit on a ‘fevolv- 
ing stand. It seemed to amuse him very much. 
He said he never had sat so high. When I 
kneeled down in front of him to look at the face 
from below, his face -adopted an expression of 
surprise and embarrassment. 

I laughed and asked, Are you not accustomed 
to this attitude in women? 

At that moment a secretary came in and I can- 
not say why they both were so amused. They 
talked in rapid Russian together and laughed a 
good deal. 

Then the telephone gave its damnable, low 
buzzing. He looked at his watch. He had prom- 
ised fifteen minutes on the revolving stand and 
gave me half an hour. He got down and went 
to the telephone. It did not matter. I had done 
all I could. I had verified my measurements and 
they were correct, which was a relief, and so, it 
being nearly 4 o’clock and I mighty hungry, I 
said good-bye. 

He was very pleased and said I had worked 
very quickly. He called his secretary and dis- 
cussed it with her. He said it was carrasho. I 
asked him to give orders to have it removed to 
my studio in Room 31. Two soldiers arrived 
and carried it out. 

I asked Lenine for his photograph, which he 
sent for and signed for me, and, by the way, 
he allowed me to do three snapshots of him while 
he was on the revolving stand. ' 


More time was needed for the Trotzky 
bust. Mrs. Sheridan was sadly hampered 
by the bad lighting of his office. Only one 
side of her work was lighted up. The rest 
was in utter darkness. That discouraged her 
at first. 


The room, which would have made a beautiful 
ballroom, looked large and dark. Beyond there 
were huge white columns which got in my way 
and hampered the light. 

My heart utterly sank at the difficulties of the 
situation. I looked at my man, who was bending 
down writing at his desk. It was impossible to 
see what sort of face he had. I looked at him 
for a while and looked at my lump of clay, and 
then I went and knelt in front of the writing table 
opposite him, with my chin on his papers. He 
looked up from his writing and stared back—a 
perfectly steady, unabashed stare. His look was 
a solemn, analytical one. Perhaps mine was, too. 

After a few seconds I realized the absurdity 
of our attitudes and had to laugh. I said, “I 
hope you do not mind being looked at.” 

“J don’t mind,” he answered. “I have my 
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MRS. CLARE SHERIDAN AND THE BUSTS OF RUSSIAN SOVIET LEADERS RECENTLY MADE BY HER IN RUSSIA 


(The busts from left to right: Zinoviev, President of the Petrograd Soviet and of the Third Internationale; 
Trotzky; Lenine; Dzherjinsky, President of the Russian Soviet Extraordinary Commission) 


revanche in looking at you and it is I who gain.” 


He then ordered a fire to be lit, because he said 
it was cold. It was not cold; it was overheated, 
but the fire was nice. A peasant woman with a 
handkerchief tied round her head came in and 
lit it. He said he liked her because she walked 
softly and had a melodious voice. I asked per- 
mission to take a few measurements. 

“Whatever you like,” he said, and then he 


pointed out to me how utterly unsymmetrical his 
face is, which is true. If his nose were straight, 
he would have a very fine line from the forehead. 
Full-faced, he is Mephisto. His eyebrows go up 
at an angle and the lower part of his face all 
goes to a point. When he talks, his face lights 
up and his eyes flash. This flash is much talked 
of in Russia and people say to one, “Have you 
seen Trotzky’s eyes?” He is called “The Wolf.” 





THE DISCOVERY OF THE STRAIT OF 
MAGELLAN 


N account of the celebration of the four 

hundredth anniversary of the discovery 

of the Strait of Magellan, Estudios, a month- 

ly review of Buenos Aires, publishes as the 

leading article in its November issue a bio- 

graphical sketch of Ferdinand Magellan, the 
discoverer. 

Magellan was born in Saborosa, Portugal, 
about the year 1480. His principal services 
to his own country, offered to Kings John 
the Second and Emanuel the Great, were 
four voyages to India. In view of the ardu- 
ous work and the great sacrifices thereby 
caused, Magellan believed that his country 
should increase his insufficient salary. 

This aspiration on his part and certain ac- 
cusations made by his friends of adventure 
exasperated Emanuel the Great and the in- 
trepid navigator to such an extent that the 
King refused to listen to his plea and punished 
him, while Magellan, due to the inevitable 
bitterness engendered, renounced his Portu- 
guese citizenship, going at once to the Court 


of Castile to offer his services, This explains 
why he, a Portuguese, made his most famous 
voyage under the Spanish colors. 

Magellan, in common with many other 
navigators of his time, was deeply interested 
in finding, if possible, the much-dreamed-of 
short route to India. Being a very religious 
man, he naturally sought aid through the 
church, and therefore immediately after his 
arrival in Spain presented himself before Car- 
dinal Francisco Jiménez de Cisneros and 
later before Rodriguez de Fonseca, the 
Bishop of Burgos. Through the intervention 
of the clergy he was introduced to the King, 
Carlos I (Charles I, King of Spain, known 
also as Charles V, Emperor of Germany). 
The result of this introduction was the most 
decided support of Magellan by the sovereign, 
who was very much pleased with the religious 
zeal of his faithful subject. As a mark of 
admiration the King, in the city of Zaragosa, 
presented Magellan with the habit of the 
Orden de Santiago. 
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Now, working with the approval of his 
adopted King, Magellan went to Seville, 
where he was provided, with a fleet of five 
ships. After great religious ceremony the 
fleet put out for San Lucar, from which port 
Columbus set sail on his third western voyage. 
The day of departure was finally set, and on 
September 20, 1519, the little company be- 
gan its voyage into the unknown. 

Eleven months and twenty-four days later 
Magellan cast anchor in the mouth of the 
Santa Cruz River, in 
the southern part of 
‘what is now the Ar- 
gentine Republic. 
The date of his ar- 
‘rival, September 14, 
being dedicated. by 
the church to. the ex- 
altation of the Holy 
Cross and in com- 
memoration _ thereof, 
‘the river was called 
the Santa Cruz. 

After the celebra- 
tion, of mass the ex- 
pedition soon put out 
to sea again and, af- 
ter sailing for forty- 
seven days, cast an- 
chor, on November 
1, 1520, in a body of 
water now known as 
the Strait of Magel- 
lan, but which Ma- 
gellan really named 
All Saints Strait, on 
account of the date of 
discovery. 

Having discovered 
the passageway into 
the Pacific and thence to India, Magellan, 
presuming his mission accomplished, _re- 
quested his crew to decide by ballot whether 
the journey should still be pressed to the 
westward or ~whether they should return in 
triumph to Spain. The former proposition 
carried, the voyage was resumed, and the 
fleet in due time visited several of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The King of Cebit, Humabo Raja, be- 
came extremely interested in and _ finally 
adopted the religion of Magellan, being bap- 
tised and renamed Carlos. This act infuri- 
ated the chieftain of Mactan, a subordinate 
of Carlos, who rebelled against his King 
and swore vengeance, 

Magellan, therefore, in support of the 
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King, embarked for the little island of Mac- 
tan with one thousand Indians and seventy 
Spaniards. Arriving there, he implored the 
chieftain to accept the Christian religion, or 
at least to recognize his subjection to the 
King of Cebu. The chieftain would agree to 
neither course, and therefore war, to begin 
the following morning, was declared. 

The ensuing battle proved to be a very 
bloody and confused historical event, lances, 
stones, and numberless poisoned arrows and 

darts being the 


weapons employed. 
Magellan, seriously 
wounded, continued 


to lead his followers 
until he was _ finally 
struck in the fore- 
head by one of the 
arrows, being knocked 
to the ground. The 
hordes advanced upon 
him, and he soon for- 
feited his life. in ‘his 
attempt to -render a 
service to Carlos and 
to further his reli- 
gious doctrine (April 
“24,:152}). 

In order to show 
the religious trend of 
his mind, ~ Estudios 
concludes its - article 
by publishing a part 
of Magellan’s will, 
written in Seville be- 
fore undertaking his 
perilous enterprise. 
Excerpts of. the will 
read as follows: 

“And as on this voy- 
age I go in the service of His Majesty, from all 
the profits arising therefrom, with the help of God, 
our Lord, after having defrayed the primary costs, 
I am to receive a one-fifth part, in addition to 
all of the capital I may have invested in the 
fleet; and of this I wish to dispose of one-tenth 
of the amount accruing from the said fleet; 
therefore, I, by means of this will, do wish, order 
and it is my desire that this one-tenth be spent 
and distributed in the following manner: 

“First, I do wish, order and it is my desire 
that one-third of this one-tenth be given to the 
said Monastery of Nuestra Senhora Santa Maria 
de la Victoria, of ‘Triana, in order to construct 
the chapel of the said Monastery, where hence- 
forth prayers may be offered to God for my soul. 

“Also, I do order and it is my wish that the 
remaining two-thirds of this tenth be divided 
into three equal parts, and one of these parts 
given to the Monastery of Nuestra Senora Santa 
Maria de Montserrat, which is in Barcelona.” 
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MILLERAND AS SKETCHED BY VIVIANI 


F unique personal interest is the brief 

study of President Millerand’s char- 
acter and career from the pen of M. Viviani, 
who last month headed the French delega- 
tion at Geneva. It appears in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes of November 1. 

The writer begins with a tactful word on 
the tragic vanishing of President Deschanel 
from the scene, just when he had reached 
the apex cf his ccreer. The many candidates 
for the vacant presidental chair are alluded 
to, nearly all weakened by the enmities and 
jealousies acquired so easily in a long politi- 
cal career. The universal respect of his as- 
sociates and opponents marked M. Mil- 
lerand out as the man of the hour, an hour 
hardly less critical than the wartime itself. 

The public man does not belong to him- 
self when his country’s service requires him. 
M. Millerand’s ardent desire not to be a 
candidate was well known. He had not 
prepared himself for the office, but the sud- 
den call found him ready. “I am sure he 
stepped over the threshold of the House of 
France with the same serenity he would have 
felt if another’s foot had crossed it. . 

His pride is in what he can accomplish, not 
in what he is. Neither he nor any man has 
reason to disdain the chief magistracy; yet 
I know him well enough to know that this 
election was not, in his eyes, a promotion.” 

The topic is a truly delicate one; but 

Viviani evidently understood, best of all men, 


_Millerand’s delight in leadership of the re- 


sponsible majority under the pitiless fire ‘of 
hostile criticism, while liable to fall at any 
moment if one defies popular clamor or mis- 
interprets the will of his people. The long 
term of security, with its enforced reticence 
upon partisan questions of the hour, might 
well be less alluring to either of these mas- 
terful men. 

There arises inevitably in any thoughtful 
American mind, a recurrent question: Could 
we, and should we, also, have a party leader 
in Congress, conducting the government only 
while he can command a working majority, 
and a President who, from the day of his 
inauguration, is no longer a partisan, but 
belongs to the whole nation equally? Our 
three great allies in the World War must 
look on once more in wonderment while a 
party, overwhelmingly repudiated in No- 
vember, conducts the entire executive govern- 
ment till March, despite a hostile majority 
in both houses; though these, again, contain 
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M. RENE VIVIANI 


(The French statesman who writes of his friend and 
former colleague, President Millerand) 


. 
many members already rejected by their con- 
stituents. 

The French election, according to M. 
Viviani, shows that democracies are not un- 
grateful; that no personal downfall is final 
for the man who knows how to wait, in 
serenity of mind, for just judgment. The 
new President has never courted or flattered, 
never sacrificed his personal dignity to win 
or keep any office. “Rather he has gone 
through the changing scenes of politics like a 
cannon ball that has no time to waste, his 
head lowered, never talking, but passing 
straight to his goal.” (This lively style, 
with its mixed metaphors, may remind us 
that the emotional Algerian who thus writes 
is a marked contrast with the calm, strong- 
willed taciturn chief he so admires and 
loves. ) 

M. Millerand’s devoticn to will “brought 
him into many collisions which more tact- 
fulness might perhaps have spared him.” 
Absolute frankness and unswerving deter- 
mination are his chief traits—most excep- 
tional, as his friend notes, in the Latin races. 
His serene, even stern face has concealed 
from most men the extreme tenderness and 
sweetness to be discovered within, like a rich 
hidden garden of fragrant flowers, by those 
who have passed the gate into intimate 
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friendship. . A special grateful reference is 
here made to the voyage, over a furious sea, 
made in 1895, solely to take Viviani himself, 
in serious illness, to his remote Algerian 
home. 

Millerand’s readiness in debate is described 
as really complete preparation, not impro- 
visation at all. ‘Perfect command of some 
1500 to 2000 words, austerely selected, made 
one’s own field ready for use, in any fresh 
recombination, by the sub-conscious mind, 
subject to the frequent call that puts them 
at once upon the lips—this suffices, if one 
adds merely the divining power as to what 
audience is to be faced, and what force or 
what strategy needed in facing it.” In this 
athletic art of the debater, no way akin to 
fluency of verbiage, M. Millerand is master. 
It is rather action than talk, It is not in 
the least like pleading at the bar. There 
every detail must be painfully included and 
In debate the briefest and most 


| emphatic statement of essentials is demanded 


of the speaker. 

Dividing French eloquence carefully into 
three schools—the volcanic: eruption of a 
Mirabeau or a Gambetta, the impetuous yet 
duly guided torrent of, Lamartine or Jules 
Favre and, finally, the “modern eloquence” 
created by Thiers, followed by Emile Olli- 
vier, Jules Simon and Waldeck-Rousseau, in 
which the word is merely the essence of the 
orderly thought, the essayist declares that 
Millerand belongs to none of them, and has 
no forerunner save Dufaure, “a _ speaker 
without grace or useless splendor, who could 
sum up clearly the most complex discussion 
in a quarter-hour.” 
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As a fine art, oratory suffers from the 
ephemeral nature of its masterpieces, which 
are unintelligible as soon as the circumstances 
are forgotten. But after all, it is in the 
main a means to an end, and a parliamen- 
tary statesman may well be content if his 
convictions have measurably guided the pol- 
icy of a nation, though his speeches are never 
reread. ‘The real record is on the pages of 
history. 

From ’82 to ’89 M. Millerand was one 
of the many young men serving their polit- 
ical apprenticeship under the dictatorial and 
savagely critical Clemenceau. From ’99 on 
he learned the art of. governing under Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, whose two maxims were: 
“One must be in the right; the time comes 
when it is recognized,” and “The folk does 
not forgive the mistakes it has been permitted 
to make.” 

M. Millerand has been especially the con- 
stant but discriminating advocate of full 
justice to labor. He is of all men competent 
to work in full and intelligent harmony with 
Parliament. “He will know how to put at 
the disposal of his fatherland all the re- 
sources of his soul and his intellect; and also 
his whole heart.” 

Men who feel deeply how vital to the 
world is a patient, intelligent understanding, 
and reasonable harmony, among the great 
powers of the Entente, in these next years of 
readjustment, will be much encouraged by 
the portraits here drawn of two great states- 
men, diverse in temper but not in their ideal 
aims—the subject and the writer. The 
present outline should create an appetite for 
the entire essay. 





RESULTS OF THE BRUSSELS 
CONFERENCE 


N the eve of the first meeting of the 

League of Nations at Geneva an 
Italian writer in Nuova Antologia (Rome) 
gave it a most sympathetic greeting and 
offered a forecast of its future in very opti- 
mistic terms. He regards the preliminary 
financial conference at Brussels as an un- 
questionable triumph for the League, and 
he is the more especially induced to proclaim 
this since European public opinion has not 
vet appreciated the great practical worth of 
the new institution, to which he feels confi- 
dent time will not fail to do justice. 


The idea of such a league dates back to 
remote times and traces of it may be dis- 
covered in the history of ancient Rome. 
Through the centuries the idea reveals itself 
in the writings of the greatest thinkers, both 
theologians and philosophers, from the Mid- 
dle Ages down to our own day. However, 
the man who has contributed most to keep 
the theory of the League of Nations alive, 
and to give it a place in the intellectual and 
juridical patrimony of our times, is the illus- 
trious French statesman, M. Léon Bour- 
geois, now President of the French Senate. 
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THE MULTITUDE OF COOKS AT BRUSSELS—A DUTCH VIEW 


(From De Amsterdammer) 


Concerning the future of the League, the 
writer remarks that those great institutions 
which leave their imprint upon the pages of 
history are formed by slow elaboration 
through decades and even centuries. Too 
much has been expected of the League of 
Nations, which reckons the term of its exist- 
ence by months; it has been charged with 
too heavy responsibilities and too many im- 
mediate, practical results have been de- 
manded from it. Nevertheless, it has already 
a good balance to its credit. What has been 
so far accomplished in the political, as well 
as in the economic, field is notable and will 
become more so, provided the League can 
pursue its task without too much govern- 
mental interference, and, above all, if it can 
be guarded against the ill effects arising from 
the jealousies of certain states toward one 
another, 

Among the best practical results so far 
attained the Italian writer counts the finan- 
cial conference held at Brussels. The idea 
of such a world convention has often been 
more or less vaguely suggested in economic 
discussions; it was the merit of the League 
of Nations to have definitely adopted it. 
An excellent result secured by the confer- 
ence has been to reveal, in a clear and con- 


vincing way, the directing ideas, political, 
economic, financial, and social, which should 
be followed without delay or hesitation by 
every government and by every country that 
wishes to provide for its individual salva- 
tion. It is indispensable that the League 
of Nations shall pursue and complete this 
work, putting in force the decisions taken 
at Brussels, and, above all, providing for 
the creation of the international credit organ- 
ization in favor of which the conference 
voted. ~ 

As a moral result, it is well to remark 
that for the first time creditor states and 
debtor states, rich countries and poor coun- 
tries, victorious nations and conquered na- 
tions begin to come in touch with one an- 
other, almost to amalgamate their interests, 
each being for the first time animated by a 
sense of reciprocal responsibility and_ soli- 
darity, the fruits of which can already be 
perceived in the great world of international 
banking, even in America. Meeting face to 
face for the first time in an atmosphere of 
mutual trust, all seemed to have become 
accessible to the sentiment that the things 
of this world would proceed much better if 
the suspicion and egoism so prevalent could 
be lighted up by a ray of mutual confidence. 
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MONTENEGRO'S ASPIRATIONS 
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MONTENEGRO AND HER NEIGHBORS 


ONTENEGRO’S claim for inde- 

pendence and for territorial enlarge- 
ment by the inclusion of Herzegovina and 
the region about the Gulf of Cattaro, is 
advocated in no uncertain tone by A. Bal- 
dacci, of the Royal University of Bologna, 
in an article contributed to Nuova Antologia 
(Rome). It remains to be seen whether the 
agreement just reached by Italy and Jugo- 
slavia will render the latter state more or 
less indulgent in the matter. 

The writer holds that, besides the reéstab- 
lishment of her national existence, Monte- 
negro has a right to receive a reward pro- 
portionate to the immense sacrifices she made 
for the cause of the Allies. The restoration 
of her nationality as it was before the war 
should, in his opinion, be treated as an entire- 
ly separate issue from the general problem 
of the Adriatic, and her claims should be 
sanctioned without hesitation in view of 
their inherent justice. This would at once 
mark the triumph of a principle of inter- 
national morality and would be a well-earned 
reparation, for the Great Powers declared 
in Paris that the rights of the smaller states 
should be religiously safeguarded. 

Montenegro’s territorial aspirations are 
based on geographical, ethnic, historic and 
economic principles. She asks to be recon- 


stituted along the lines of the Montenegrin 
Confederacy of former times, and in accord 
with the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
region. In the Middle Ages, Herzegovina 
formed a single state with Montenegro, the 
region of the Gulf of Cattaro, and Scutari, 
with its immediate surroundings, This ter- 
ritorial complex had not only a political basis 
but also an ethnic one, and it was only after 
the conquest of Herzegovina and Albania by 
the Turks that the component parts were 
sundered. 

In ancient times this region was peopled 
by the Illyrian race, later on there was an 
infiltration of Serbian elements, coming prin- 
cipally from the northwest. The inhabitants 
of Montenegro, of Herzegovina, and of Cat- 
taro and its vicinity speak to-day the southern 
dialect of the Yugoslavian tongue, while 
those of Serbia employ the eastern dialect, 
if we except a few colonies of emigrants 
from Montenegro or Herzegovina. In phy- 
sical type the Herzegovinians, the Monte- 
negrins-and the dwellers in the Cattaro re- 
gion reveal their close relationship, and even 
a superficial observer cannot fail to realize 
their essential identity. 

At the: Paris Conference of 1856, after 
the Crimean War, Montenegro’s claims were 
duly presented by Prince Danilo, who sub- 
mitted the following note: 


.Before the Paris Conference, in the presence 
of the plenipotentiaries of all the powers, Ali 
Pasha has declared that the Porte considers 
Montenegro to be one of its provinces. The 
Montenegrins, on the contrary, have the right to 
lay claim to northern Albania and to Herze- 
govina, since my predecessors, the dukes of Zeta, 
possessed these lands in time past, while the 
Turks have never conquered Montenegro. 


In the Treaty of San Stephano, signed by 
Turkey at the close of the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78, Russia accorded to Mon- 
tenegro a part of Herzegovina—a provision 
which was set aside not many months later 
in the final and definitive Treaty of Berlin. 
As to the Gulf of Cattaro, for the possession 
of which Montenegro contended with Napo- 
leon, it had been in earlier times under the 
domination of the government of Cettigné, 
while during the Venetian domination it had 
enjoyed a large degree of autonomy espe- 
cially in an économic sense. Even under 
Austria Montenegro was accorded certain 
privileges here, among them that of having 
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a consular representative at Cattaro and of 
enjoying a kind of free entry to the market 
at that place. 

After all the insurrections against Turkish 
rule over the regions to which Montenegro 
lays claim, that country was most generous 
in offering hospitality to the refugees, thou- 
sands of whom took up their abode in the 
land. This fidelity to old traditions was 


10f 


brilliantly manifested during the past war; 
at the very outset about 40,000 Herzegovi- 
nians fled to Montenegro. No such gener- 
osity was ever shown by Serbia. A number 
of these refugees enrolled themselves under 
the banner of Montenegro, and later on the 
gaps in the ranks were filled by the return 
of Herzegovinians, who had emigrated to 
America before the war. 





JUGOSLAVIC UNITY 





N the opening number, 
for October, of L’Acro- 
pole, which is published at 
Athens, but in the French 
language, the most impor- 
tant paper is no doubt the 





last—a monograph on. the 
history, character, intellec- 
tual achievements, and as- 


pirations of the Southwest 
Slavic peoples, now united 
under the Serbian crown. 
Naturally it is to some ex- 
tent a piece of special plead- 
ing, written in Serbo-Croa- 
tian by a native publicist and 
historian, M. de Voinovitch, 














and here rendered in very 
readable French by Jean og 
Malizant. 


An oft-repeated lament is 
sounded in the first para- 
graph, that the Serbo- 
Croato-Slovenian nation would have fared 
much better if, like Russia,, Poland, Bohemia 
—Bulgaria could be added—it had acquired 
early a single name, about which historic as- 
sociations might have clung. The South- 
western Slavs could do worse than to go 
back, not merely to Napoleon but to the 
Romans, for the beautiful name “Illyria,” 
dear to lovers of Shakespeare also, which 
even the Serbs might wisely accept, since 


they have already the real leadership. 
Herzegovina, whose speech is purest of all, 
Bosnia, Montenegro, Ragusa, Dalmatia, 


would be similarly’ sacrificed, though most 
of them could be retained as sectional names, 
or even real federated states. 

It is impossible even to sketch the various 
historic attempts to create an adequate Slavic 
state. The greatest success was the Serbian 
empire that, from 1200 to 1350, was the 
leading power in the whole Balkan penin 
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sula, and even’ overshadowed Magyar 
Hungary. 

It is recalled by but few that the little city- 
state of Ragusa long upheld, single-handed, 
the standard of free home-rule, and sent 
caravans and fleets afar in all directions, so 
that a comparison to Venice is not too forced. 
The fine English word ‘“argosy” is a me- 
morial of her peaceful sea power. The age- 
long gallant stand of the Montenegrins in 
their mountain eagles’ nest is not yet effaced 
from men’s minds. The new Kingdom of 
Serbia has more than once seemed aggressive 
to the occidental observer. ‘The stout asser- 
tion that “all her wars, not excepting those 
with Bulgaria, have been distinctly defen- 
sive,” may call for a temperate rejoinder 
from the Eastward neighbor? Indeed the 
seemingly impartial “Britannica” hardly so 
describes the swift-changing campaign of 
1885—not to tread on warmer lava still. 
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It is, however, essentially just.to say that 
this folk has held the same territories for 
thirteen centuries, stubbornly maintaining 
the consciousness of unity, struggling often 
for freedom, never for conquest. They have 
practically no aristocracy, no militaristic 
class, but would gladly remain an agricul- 
tural and industrial people, as safe neighbors 
as the present Dutch, and as tireless in every 
form of self-improvement. Such a_ people 
will surely make its own contribution also to 
the higher esthetic life of all men. ‘There 
can be no doubt of that. 

The writer rises to a noble strain in his 
thankfulness for the miracle so suddenly 
wrought for his folk: 


At any moment, the worm-eaten power of a 
Turkey, never capable of assimilation, might 
crumble to destruction. Merely encamped upon 
the Balkans, always at strife with the Christian 
spirit of the inhabitants, rootless, unsupported, 
by the sheer power of a moral principle swept on 
to defeat and expulsion from the lands it had 
five centuries long defiled. 

But the Austro-Hungarian monarchy was in 
quite a different case. Firmly interlocked, as a 
whole, with the general interests of Central 
Europe, carefully preserved by the unanimous 
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wish of all. European powers, heir to a haughty 
tradition of Empire, in a sense the interpreter 
of Western ideas to the Orient, the Hapsburg 
monarchy was quite too firmly intrenched to be 
overthrown by the united exertions of the Jugo- 
slav. champions—but for a cosmic cataclysm. 

Her function and usefulness in the world were, 
after all, but temporary. In fatal blindness she 
had utterly refused any reforms from within. 
Finally, with her Berlin ally, she flung wide the 
gates of the world war, and fell. beneath the 
hatred of. mankind. 

She fell, and in her place stood the nations 
she would have held forever in her control, ex- 
ploiting them politically and economically. The 
resurrection of these nations is a blessing to 
Europe. Thereby the whole organization of 
Central and Eastern -portions of the European 
continent is reformed, after having been for 
ages devitalized, and distorted from its proper 
end and aim; which is such an equilibrium of 
forces as shall give free play to the racial re- 
sources of all the nations of which it is made up. 


The last phrase is so noble a definition of 
the true function of all union, whether of 
men, of states, or of the largest political 
units in a world-state, that no word need be 
added save one of welcome to the new na- 
tion of the many’and ancient names, yet but 
one soul, intent.on Peace through Freedom. 





THE AMERICAN 


N unsigned article in the National 

Geographic Magazine (Washington, 
D. C.) gives a rosy picture of the changes 
brought about in the Republic of Haiti in 
consequence of American intervention in its 
affairs. The writer makes no reference to 
the recent investigation, but his article is 
probably intended as an indirect answer to 
the charges and complaints that have been 
aired in the newspapers against the forces of 
occupation. Even supposing the picture to 
be one-sided, it sets forth a number of indis- 
putable and gratifying facts in regard to the 
way in which the white man’s burden has 
been borne in the Black Republic at our 
doors. 

A considerable part of the article repeats 
the story that has often been told concerning 
the reign of barbarism and bloodshed that 
prevailed in the country throughout the 
nineteenth century and culminated, in the 
present century, in the particularly violent 
events that led to the landing of American 
bluejackets and marines at Port au Prince 
and the treaty establishing a protectorate of 
the United States over Haiti. It is recorded 
that of the twenty-five presidents who held 


REGIME IN HAITI 


office in Haiti from the founding of the 
republic to 1903, fifteen were driven out of 
office by revolutions, three were assassinated 
while in office, three died in office from 
causes unexplained, one committed suicide to 
escape assassination, one died of wounds re- 
ceived from revolutionists, and one excep- 
tionally favored individual finished his term, 
retired to private life, lived to a respectable 
age and died peacefully in his bed. 

After 1903 the careers of Haitian presi- 
dents were even more tragic and meteoric. 
It speaks well for the new era that the 
present chief executive, President Dartigue- 
nave, elected after the advent of the Ameri- 
cans in 1915, has held office for more than 
five years, undisturbed by any serious revo- 
lution. We are told that the President re- 
cently made a journey from one end of the 
island ‘to the other in an automobile with 
only a half dozen companions. ‘The novelty 
of this action,” says the writer, “will be 
appreciated when it is understood that in 
the days before the Marine occupation no 
President ever left his presidential palace 
without a guard armed to the teeth, and no 
President went a day’s journey into the coun- 
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U. S. MARINES IN HAITI 


try without his entire guard, which con- 
sisted of 2000 infantry and several hundred 
cavalry.” 

The chief military task of the United 
States forces has been the suppression of the 
brigands, locally known as cacos (“‘cater- 
pillars”), who infested the island and figured 
in the recurrent revolutions. In addition, 
however, to preserving order throughout the 
country, the Marine detachments and the 
well-disciplined native gendarmerie, which is 
oficered by American Marines, have taken 
in hand the problems of sanitation and edu- 
cation that were so sadly neglected under 
the old régime. Of conditions prior to 1915 
the writer says: 


Disease ravaged the island, both the interior 
and the coast, unchecked. The plague made its 
appearance at frequent intervals, yellow fever 
and smallpox ravaged the lowlands, and malaria, 
the scourge of the tropics, was always present. 
It is estimated that 87 per cent. of the entire 
population were infected with contagious dis- 
eases. Less than 3 per cent. of the people were 
able to read and write, and practically all of 
these were located in the cities of the coast. In 
the interior one might travel for days without 
finding a Haitian capable of even signing his 
own name. Owing to the instability of the gov- 
ernment and universal insecurity, banking in- 
stitutions ceased to function. Virtually no loans 
were made and business was at a_ standstill. 
Chaos reigned in all departments, and to all ap- 
pearances the entire structure of life in Haiti 
was on the verge of dissolution. This is a true 
picture of conditions when the United States 
forces first landed. 


Since that time 


Quarantine has been established and_ visita- 
tions of the plague have been rendered impos- 
sible. Yellow fever and smallpox have been 
wiped out and malaria has been greatly reduced, 
while the members of the Marine Corps and the 
gendarmerie have been and are doing all that is 
in their power in behalf of general education 
along the lines of sanitation. Roads have been 
built from one end of the island to the other, 
and new roads are in process of construction 
which will render communication easy to all 
points. Not the least of the many improvements 
effected by the Americans has been the cleaning 
of the ports of Port au Prince and Cape Haitien, 
and the building in each of these places of mod- 
ern harbors capable of handling the trade of the 
country. Before the coming of the Americans 
both of these harbors were in an indescribably 
filthy. condition. 

In addition to sanitation and road-building, 
street-cleaning has been undertaken in all the 
towns, sewerage plants have been installed, and 
in many cases water plants have been put into 
operation. To assist in the future health and 
sanitary work of the Haitian nation, a corps of 
Haitian trained nurses has been developed by 
the American sanitary authorities. American 
doctors and nurses have trained Haitian women 
in the profession of nursing, and, in codperation 
with the local physicians, have instructed a num- 
ber of men sufficiently to enable them to fill ac- 
ceptably positions as health and sanitary in- 
spectors. 

Hospitals have been built and public works 
of all sorts undertaken. Not the least of these 
is the reform of the Haitian prison system. For- 
merly the prisons were chambers of horrors, 
where Haitians lay in chains and irons, covered 
with filth and vermin, without care of any sort. 
Now the prisons are as clean and sanitary as the 
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barracks of the gendarmerie, who have charge of 
prison work, and instead of being kept in con- 
finement, the prisoners are put to work on public 
improvements, for which work they receive regu- 
lar pay. 


An unexpected result of these prison re- 
forms is that going to jail has become popu- 
lar in Haiti. Prisoners leave their cells with 
regret when their sentences are finished, and 
often commit minor offenses in order to get 
back to such comfortable quarters! 
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The writer declares that education is now 
the great problem in Haiti, and sees a special 
difficulty in the fact that the prevailing lan- 
guage of the country is an unwritten one, 
having little in common with the official 
language, French. If the United Statts 
should now begin in Haiti an educational 
campaign for the English language like that 
which was conducted in the Philippines 
twenty years ago, there is no reason to doubt 
that it would be equally successful. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP IN THE 
ARGENTINE. 


HE Argentine is contemplating the es- 

tablishment of a government-owned and 
operated steamship line. The question arises, 
Shall the state compete with private capital 
in commercial undertakings? El Mercurio 
(Buenos Aires) thinks it inadvisable and 
cites the U. S. Shipping Board and the un- 
successful Peruvian experiment in_ state 
ownership of shipping and warnings against 
such procedure. 

Don Outeré Plaza of the Compania Sud- 
Americana de Vapores was interviewed by 
the Mercurio and made the following state- 
ment: 


Failure of the United States attempt was due 
not so much to bad management as to the impos- 
sibility of successful operation. No board can 
impose world conditions or compete favorably 
with foreign shipping as the United States sought 
to do. The Peruvian Steamboat Company suf- 
fered similar difficulties—existing solely through 
the patriotism of the Peruvians. 

Political and economic reasons forbid that gov- 
ernments enter commerce. Government paper 
should not compete with the commercial paper 
of its nationals. The United States has proved 
this true after being forced into it by extraordi- 
nary conditions. 


If Argentina felt the lack of ships during 
the war it was due to factors determined by 
economic laws. While coal costs increased 
four times, freights were raised only to twice 
the original figures. The merchant marine 
served the country efficiently. 


The steady growth of the C. S. A. V. is shown 
by the following: in 1895 the company built the 
Loa, Palena, and Limari at a cost of six million 
pesos (a peso ordinarily is valued at 96 cents U.S. 
currency), in 1902 the Tucapel was built at a 
cost of two millions, in 1906 it acquired two great 
ships, the Huasco and the Aysen, later the Teno, 
Lebu and Manle and some other smaller vessels. 


In. eleven years twelve millions were spent on 
vessels. In 1908 the company was flourishing, 
but then was placed in a difficult position by the 
advent of competition by the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Company and German Kosmos Company. 
Under this pressure the C. S. A. V. borrowed 
£40,000 from the government (to be repaid later). 
A subvention of $125,000 (Argentine) was 
granted it for which it gave services of four 
times that value. This was a business arrange- 
ment by which the government was the gainer. 

In 1913 the C. S. A. V. thought to-increase its 
fleet, but the war (1914-18) intervened, making 
ship purchases almost impossible. In spite of 
Sefor Zafiartu’s claim that the C. S. A. V. did 
not fulfil its mission it was the sole link of 
union between Chile and the rest of: the world 
as it alone carried on international traffic. 

Now—the war hardly over—the C. S. A. V. 
has acquired the Renaico (formerly in the inter- 
national service to New York) and will shortly 
have two other new modern vessels of 11,000 
tons each, on whose acquisition the company has 
spent all its reserves. In addition, it has an 
option on an English vessel which can enter the 
service in 1921. 


El Revista Economia y Finanzas states 
that Argentina to-day is paying hundreds of 
millions to the merchant marine of other 
countries, instead of Argentine ship owners. 
Government delay in passing a shipping bill 
that will encourage the growth of home- 
owned shipping is held responsible for this. 
El Revista strongly urges immediate action. 

One problem of the Argentine shipping 
situation is that to-day many vessels bringing 
freight to the country can find no adequate 
return cargoes. This is due in part to 
strikes, in part to embargoes placed on some 
products. The return-freight situation will 
be adjusted with a return to more normal 
trade conditions. This journal favors gov- 
ernment ownership of Argentine merchant 
shipping. 
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AMERICAN HAIL INSURANCE 


N the Old World the insurance of crops 

against hail is no novelty. Its history 
runs back more than a century and it has a 
copious literature. In certain European coun- 
tries the hail insurance companies enjoy gov- 
ernment subsidies. In Bavaria this form of 
insurance is conducted by the state. In Bul- 
garia and Serbia hail insurance was made ob- 
ligatory by law some years ago. In Germany 
the amount of hail insurance carried, a few 
years before the war, was about $300,000,000. 
The technique of this kind of insurance has, 
moreover, been well worked out by Euro- 
peans. Many books have been published to 
aid in the process of assessing damages by hail, 
distinguishing hail injury from damage due 
to other causes, etc. 

In the year 1913 the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture published the results of a 
world-wide inquiry on the subject of hail in- 
surance. In this report information from 
the United States was extremely meager, and 
the gist of it was that such insurance had but 
a tentative footing in this country. It was 
more fully established in western Canada, 
where already some of the provinces were 
conducting hail insurance officially. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has just published a bulletin by 


V. N. Valgren entitled “Hail Insurance on’ 


Farm Crops in the United States,” which re- 
veals a surprising development of such in- 
surance in this country within the last few 
years. This document is a noteworthy addi- 
tion to insurance literature, since hail insur- 
ance is fraught with interesting problems and 
has led to some novel experiments in legisla- 
tien. We read that 


Hail insurance on growing crops is written in 
the United States by organizations representing 
three different groups of business institutions. 
These groups are: (1) Mutual hail insurance 
companies, which, with few exceptions, limit their 
business to the insurance of growing crops against 
hail; (2) joint-stock fire insurance companies, 
which write hail insurance on growing crops 
more or less as a side line; (3) State hail in- 
surance boards or departments, under whose di- 
rection and control are administered State hail 
insurance funds. During 1918, the latest date for 
which State insurance reports are available, the 
three groups of hail insurance organizations just 
mentioned had in force in the United States in- 
surance on growing crops to a total amount of 
approximately $318,543,000, on which the pre- 
miums amounted to $17,631,000. The figures for 
1919, as ascertained from correspondence with the 
companies and the State insurance commissioners, 
as well as from various unofficial published re- 


ports, show a remarkable increase, the total risks 
and premiums being approximately $559,134,000 
and $30,330,000, respectively. 


With regard to the geographical distribu- 
tion of hail insurance it is stated that 


the three States of Kansas, North Dakota, and 
Iowa, ranking in the order given, led all other 
States in the amount of hail risks in force. In 
fact, these three States together had more than 
one-half of the total hail risks in force in the 
United States. The approximate amount of risks 
reported from each of the three was: Kansas, 
$116,056,000; North Dakota, $99,603,000; and 
Iowa, $73,471,000. These amounts represent, re- 
spectively, 21 per cent., 17 per cent. and 13 per 
cent. of the total risks.in the United States. The 
States of Nebraska, South Dakota, and Minne- 
sota follow in the order named, having risks, 
respectively, equal to 9 per cent., 8 per cent., and 
6 per cent. of the total. The State of Oklahoma 
is seventh on the list, with risks equal to 4 per 
cent. of the total. None of the remaining States 
had an amount equal to much over 2 per cent. of 
the total, and most of them had less than 1 per 
cent. 


The first State in the Union to undertake 
hail insurance as an official enterprise, after 
the example set by certain European coun- 
tries and Canadian provinces, was North 
Dakota, which. has been conducting this type 
of insurance since 1911. The early experi- 
ences in this line were discouraging, as the 
losses for the first few years exceeded the pre- 
miums, and had to be prorated, the amounts 
paid being 70 per cent. of losses in 1911, 
55 per cent. in 1912, 88 per cent. in 1913, 
etc. This result was due especially to the 
fact that the premium charges provided for 
in the hail insurance law were inadequate. 

The States of Montana and Nebraska be- 
gan conducting hail insurance in 1917 and 
1918, respectively. 


During the early months of 1919 the States of 
North Dakota, Montana, and Nebraska materially 
amended their hail insurance laws. During the 
same months the States of South Dakota and 
Oklahoma also enacted laws providing for State 
hail insurance. 

The new North Dakota law and that of South 
Dakota provide what is frequently called “com- 
pulsory insurance,” although the term “auto- 
matic” would seem more accurately to describe 
the plan. In each of these States every acre of 
crop is now, without action orf the part of the 
owner, insured against loss or damage by hail, 
the amount being $7 per acre in North Dakota 
and $10 per acre in South Dakota. In the latter 
State such owner may, however, exempt his land 
entirely from the operation of the hail insurance 
law by filing an application for exemption with 
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the county auditor before June 1 of each year. 
He may also, if he so desires, retain one-half of 
the $10 insurance per acre and be subject to one- 
half of the indemnity tax. In North Dakota the 
owner of a growing crop may exempt such crop 
by filing a statement with the commissioner of 
insurance, except that a flat acreage tax of 3 
cents per acre must be paid to the hail insurance 
fund whether the owner retains or rejects the 
hail insurance provided by the State. 

In both the Dakotas hail insurance premiums 
are now collected by the State in a manner simi- 
lar to that provided for the collection of taxes. 
The same is true under the laws as now existing 
in Montana and Nebraska. In the last two 
States, however, the State hail insurance takes 
2ffect only upon the application for such insurance 
oy the owner or tiller of the land. The Okla- 
homa law, which was not operative in 1919, is 
similar to the Montana and Nebraska laws in 
providing for strictly voluntary or optional in- 
surance and follows the original North Dakota 
law in requiring premiums to be paid in ad- 
vance. 
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The bulletin under review deals at length 
with the many novel problems presented by 
hail insurance as compared with fire insur- 
ance. We have space here to quote only 
what is said about the difficulty of deter- 
mining the loss caused to a growing crop: 


Frequently hail will occur before the crop has 
reached a stage at which its occurrence will re- 
sult in permanent or material damage. At cer- 
tain stages the entire crop above the ground may 
be entirely beaten down and the farmer claim 
a total loss, when as a matter of-fact, with favor- 
able weather conditions following the hail storm, 
a partial or even a complete recovery of the crop 
may take place. In other instances, the crops 
may have been partially damaged by certain plant 
diseases or insect pests before the hail occurred. 
Only an expert on these matters may be able to 
determine whether or not the damage pointed out 
by the claimant is directly due to the occurrence 
of hail or to the other natural agencies men- 
tioned. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH PEAT 


ITH the present prices of coal, there 

is food for reflection in the estimate 
published a few years ago that this country, 
exclusive of Alaska, is capable of yielding 
12,888,500,000 tons of peat. This substance 
is extensively used as fuel in Europe. In 
Canada, the government has made efforts to 
encourage its use for the same purpose, and 
has maintained for some years an experi- 
mental peat-fuel plant and testing station. 
The neglect of peat fuel in the United States 
is thus explained by Mr. H. A. Mount, in 
a contribution to the Scientific American: 


First, we have had an abundance of coal and 
oil available in large quantities, which could be 
produced cheaply. Second, the labor involved 
in preparing peat fuel by the approved Euro- 
pean method makes it impractical for adoption 
here. Third, we have lacked adequate ma- 
chinery for easily converting large quantities of 
peat into fuel. 

As a natural result of these, might be added 
a fourth reason. Our industrial engineers know 
little or nothing of the properties of peat fuel 
and the “technique” of its use has yet to be de- 
veloped. 

The real reason, of course, is our hitherto “in- 
exhaustible” supply of coal. But hardly a day 
passes now that we are not presented with some 
new evidence that our coal supply is far from 
being inexhaustible, and indeed our present sup- 
ply barely can be stretched to meet our increas- 
ing industrial needs. And so our engineers have 
already turned their attention to peat, and the 
limited development which has taken place holds 
the promise that before many years we may ex- 


pect to see our 12,000 square miles of peat de- 
posits supply fuel. for many of our factories and 
utilities, and even our homes. 


The great problem involved in converting 
into fuel the mass of partly decayed bog 
vegetation that constitutes peat is to get rid 
of the water, which forms from 80. to 90 
per cent. of the substance, by weight. To 
dry it thoroughly with artificial heat would 
require more fuel than the process would 
furnish, Air-drying is the process almost 
universally employed in the Old World, but 
this process is very slow—requiring about 
ninety days to dry the peat to 20 per cent. 
moisture—and is dependent upon favorable 
weather. 

The water in peat is so intimately incor- 
porated with the plant material that no 
method of compression hitherto devised will 
remove enough of it to make the product 
suitable for fuel. Only a small part of the 
water, says Mr. Mount, can be forced out 
under the most powerful hydraulic press. 


In Europe the practise has long been to dig 
up the raw peat in cubes with a long-bladed 
spade and.then lay it out to dry. In the drying 
process the cube shrinks in size and becomes very 


“hard. 


Experiments following this general practice are 
being undertaken now on a large peat bog near 
Minneapolis. under the direction of Herbert Gar- 
nett, an engineer who has spent the past twenty- 
five years in the study of peat fuel. The digging 
and piling of the peat, instead of being done by 
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From the Scientific American 


PEAT-DIGGING AND SPREADING MACHINE SEEN FROM BEHIND, SHOWING THE CUTTERS THAT LEAVE 
THE PEAT IN STRIPS 


hand, is accomplished by a specially designed 
machine. 

The machine digs to a depth of seven feet, 
the sides of the bank sloping at an angle of 60 
degrees. The digging unit consists of a special 
type worm, having double flights rotating against 
the direction of travel of the machine. Thus the 
original structure of the peat is destroyed, the 
lower layers being mixed with the upper, and 
the whole mass is delivered into a macerator at 
a uniform consistency. The macerator consists of 
rotating knives which further break up the fibers 
and cell structure of the peat, and then the pulpy 
mass is discharged to the ground just in front of 
the spreader. 

The spreader moves the mass over from the 
excavation and spreads it in an even layer about 
four inches thick, the sheet being upward of six- 
teen feet wide. The sheet is cut into strips as 
the machine moves along by the cutters, and it 
is afterward cross cut. 

In each cubic foot of peat as it lies in the bog 
there is from 10 to 15 pounds of dry fuel, so a 
large bulk of material must be excavated to 
produce a ton of fuel—roughly, 7 cubic yards are 
required. The forward speed of the tractor- 
like machine is such that enough raw material 
is excavated, macerated and dried to prepare 
from 5 to 10 tons of dry fugl for each working 
hour. The machine may be operated by gas or 
electric motor, but about 50 horse-power is re- 
quired. Qne man operates the machine. The 
cost of peat fuel, so prepared, Mr. Garnett esti- 
mates at about $2.25 per ton at the swamp. 

During the process of maceration a glue-like 
substance held in the plant cells is liberated and 
this acts as a cement for holding the briquets 
together and as a ‘waterproofing agent. It will 
be noted that the raw peat is placed on the 
ground, which is, first, the easiest place to put 
it; and, second, has the advantage of keeping 
the under side of the bricks moist, permitting 
the moisture to be driven upward by contraction 
of the bricks. Bricks dried in racks often crack 
to pieces due to rapid surface drying. After the 
bricks are dried they are taken up by hand and 


then are run through a crusher and delivered 
to the consumer for hand firing, the same as 
crushed coke, the size being determined by local 
requirements. 

A Minneapolis company has made extensive 
experiments in the preparation of a pulverized 
fuel from this peat and they have obtained sur- 
prising results in firing pulverized peat in com- 
petition with pulverized coal. 


Another engineer, Mr. G. A. Willmarth, 
is making peat experimentally by another 
method at Chelsea, Mich. In this process 
part of the peat is artificially dried and 
coked, the gas from the coke-oven being 
utilized for power and heating purposes at 
the plant. The coke thus produced is 
crushed and ground with raw peat, the 
granules of the coke helping to break up the 
minute water cells in the peat. The plastic 
mass is then pressed into bricks on a special 
machine. These bricks dry quickly and can 
be used for heating in the same manner as 
coal, to which they are, in many respects, 
superior. 

It is necessary to point out that both these 
processes are new, and should not be con- 
fused with several older methods that have, 
after attracting a good deal of attention, 
proved unsuccessful. The writer says: 


Some fifteen years ago a number of highly 
ingenious but useless machines were designed 
and built in this country for the manufacture 
of peat briquets. The inventors failed, however, 
to take into consideration the nature of the raw 
peat, and without exception their product was a 
commercial failure. The public was induced to 
invest thousands of dollars in these enterprises 
and undoubtedly this experience has had a great 
deal to do with the lack of progress here in 
recent years, 
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In connection with Mr. Mount’s article 
it is interesting to read one published in La 
Nature (Paris) of Nov. 13, by H. Vigneron, 
from which we learn that, on the one hand, 
the increased cost of labor in Europe has 
made the old methods of producing peat 
fuel unprofitable, and, on the other hand, 
that some very promising new methods have 
lately been evolved by Europeans. These 
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methods are derived from the study of “col- 
loids’—a subject now very prominent in 
scientific circles—one of them involving 
chemical treatment of the peat and the other 
electrical treatment, the purpose in ‘both 
cases being the rapid elimination of water 
from a colloidal substance in the plant ma- 
terial, known as hydrocellulose. Both meth- 
ods are still in course of development. 





A GLANCE AT ARMENIAN LITERATURE 


N ARTICLE by an Armenian, K. M. 

Tellalian, which appears in La Revue 
Mondiale (Paris), gives a brief, appreciative 
survey of Armenian literature, ancient and 
modern. 


Literature [the writer observes] is the mirror 
of the soul of a people. Nations that have no 
belles-lettres are unfortunate, for not only out- 
siders but they themselves are not sufficiently 
cognizant of their character. 

Armenian literature is, beyond doubt, one of 
the oldest extant in the universe; it is, moreover, 
the richest of the Orient, ranking immediately 
after the Hellenic. 


Before the invention of the Armenian 
alphabet, by Saint Mesrobe Machotz, in 406, 
there were popular songs in Armenia, of 
which only a few fragments have come down 
to us. There is every reason to believe that 
the Armenians possessed national epics 
worthy of Homer, but, unfortunately, Saint 
Gregory, the Illuminator, carried away by 
a zeal to destroy everything that smacked 
of paganism, burned the great library of Ar- 
taxata, capital of Armenia, toward the close 
of the third century. Since Lord Byron, it 
is rare to find Europeans desirous of study- 
ing Armenian, which offers so much of 
interest. 


In the fifth century, a period in which all the 
extant European nations were still sunk in the 
depths of ignorance, there was a flourishing litera- 
ture in Armenia. It was the golden age, ren- 
dered illustrious by writers such as Moses of 
Khorene, surnamed the Herodotus of Armenia, 
Elysaeous, called the Armenian Xenophon, and 
others. It was at this epoch that the Armenian 
general, Manigonian, imposed the treaty of Nav- 
arsak upon the powerful Sassanid Empire, which, 
in my opinion, is the very first document of in- 
ternational law. 

The tenth and eleventh centuries were likewise 
made illustrious by great littérateurs and_his- 
torians whose works shed light not only upon the 
past of the Armenians but upon universal his- 
tory in general. This is the period of the life 
of Gregor Narek, a genius worthy of Dante and 


author of a grand mystical work and of a com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs. 

In the thirteenth century Armenian literature 
took a new flight under the kings of Cilicia, Leon, 
Hatoum, whose court was thronged with Ar- 
menian and European littérateurs and scholars, 
a period of the great, intimate friendship of the 
Armenians with the Occident. 

The eighteenth century revived the Armenian 
spirit through the effoits of Mechitar of Samaria, 
founder of the sect of Mechitarists, which has 
enriched the nation with such great men as Pac- 
radouni, Alichan and others, 


This happy revival was brilliantly echoed 
in Constantinople, Smyrna, Tiflis, and else- 
where, so that in the nineteenth century we 
find writers in all the various departments 
of literature. 

During the Great War the Turkish Gov- 
ernment arrested and massacred most of the 
Armenian intellectuals. Among a great 
number of representatives of all the muses 
must be cited a poet of great creative power 
and extraordinary originality, fitted to reflect 
honor upon any great nation; that great poet 
is Daniel Varoujan. The main theme of 
his beautiful epic and lyric poesy is the Ar- 
menian land. Deported by the Unionists to 
the remote recesses of Anatolia, he defended 
himself valiantly against his assailants and 
died invoking his cherished country. 

The Armenian, the greatest victim of the 
World War, has to-day representatives distin- 
guished in all the fields of human intellectual 
endeavor. 

In the old Ottoman Empire, in Erivan, Egypt, 
Europe, America, and in some degree in all quar- 
ters of the globe, the Armenian press labors and 
aims to raise the intellectual level of that indus- 
trious, tenacious, and unfortunate nation. 

The Armenians take great pleasure in the lan- 
guages and literature of the Occident. There 
are those who are equal masters of their mother 
tongue and that of Victor Hugo. The writer of 
these lines loves to write in them by turns. 


M. Tellalian concludes by quoting a son- 
net of his own written in French, breathing 
patriotism and indomitable courage. 
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BIOGRAPHY: LETTERS: RECOLLECTIONS 


A Cycle of Adams Letters: 1861-1865. 
Edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford. . Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Volume I. 
Volume II. 281 pp. III. 

No one familiar with the literary products of 
the famous Adams family of Massachusetts would 
need to be assured that the letters of three of the 
most distinguished members of that family, of 
the past generation, abound in vivacity and sen- 
tentious wisdom. What makes the present col- 
lection the more interesting, of course, is the fact 
that all the letters of which it is composed were 
written during the American Civil War, when 
Charles Francis Adams the elder was our Min- 
ister to England. His son Henry was acting as 
his secretary, and his other son, Charles Francis, 
was a young cavalry officer in the Union Army. 
The frequently disturbed course of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and Great 
Britain in those years has been related elsewhere, 
but in these volumes the “inside” story is un- 
folded, and the reader becomes for the moment 
a contemporary observer of events. Although 
these are family letters, they describe social con- 
ditions and discuss public questions of the day 
with a thoroughness that gives them permanent 
value. 


AutobiograpHy. By Mrs. Margot (Ten- 
nant) Asquith. Doran. Volume I. 276 pp. 
Ill. Volume II. 282 pp. II. 

This remarkable and wholly unusual work 
from the pen of the wife of the former British 
Premier has already become familiar to the 
American public through advance printing of 
copious extracts in the magazines and newspapers. 
The fascination of the book lies in its bold de- 
fiance of British literary and social tradition, 
and its studied departure from the conventional. 
Description of its contents is impossible, and com- 
parison with other books of personal reminis- 
cence quite out of the question. It frankly un- 
covers the foibles—some known and others sus- 
pected—of Britain’s aristocracy of yesterday. 


The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate. By 
Edward Sanford Martin. Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. Vol. I. 471 pp. Ill. Vol. II. 438 pp. IIl. 

Mr. Choate was nearly seventy when, as Am- 
bassador to England, he won an international 
reputation. But his appointment by President 
McKinley had been preceded by a long and 
distinguished career at the New York bar.° Mr. 
Choate was of New Englard birth and descent— 
a fact in which he always took pride. The first 
volume of the biography just published contains 
the story of his boyhood and youth as written 
by himself when he was more than eighty years 
of age. The remainder of the work, as arranged 


298 pp. Il. 


by Mr. Martin, consists very largely of Mr. 
Choate’s own letters. Thus both volumes take on 
the character of autobiography. Mr. Choate’s 
life was always a busy and interesting one, and 
the expressions contained in his private letters 
are frequently as clever and illuminating as the 
after-dinner speeches for which he was so noted. 


The Imperial Orgy. By Edgar Saltus. Boni 


and Liveright. 237 pp. IIl. 

In this volume are outlined the careers of the 
Russian Czars, from the first to the last. Four 
centuries of Russian imperial history are here 
condensed. 


The Last Days ‘of the Romanovs. By 
George Gustav Telberg and Robert Wilton. 
George H. Doran Company. 428 pp. IIl. 

The facts concerning the deaths of Czar Nich- 
olas II and his family in July, 1918, are here pre- 
sented as disclosed by official documents. Mr. 
Telberg is a former Minister of Justice of the 
Russian Government at Omsk. Mr. Robert Wil- 
ton, whose narrative occupies the second part of 
this volume, was special correspondent for the 
London Times in Russia. He has added to the 
facts brought out in the official investigation an 
account of certain matters of which he had per- 
sonal knowledge. The two statements, from in- 
dependent sources, corroborate each other on es- 
sential points. 


Diplomatic Reminiscences. By A. Neklue 
doff. E. P. Dutton & Company. 541 pp. 

A Russian diplomat’s frank statement of what 
he learned as Minister to Bulgaria during the 
Balkan Wars of 1912 and of 1913, supplemented 
by his observations during the World War, when 
he was serving as Minister to Sweden, and Am- 
bassador to Spain. Writing in the firm convic- 
tion that all who took part in the tremendous 
events of those years now belong to “an irrevo- 
cable past,’ M. Nekludoff speaks as freely con- 
cerning his contemporaries as if they were actus 
ally dead. His judgments of their actions are 
expressed without reserve. It is unusual—es- 
pecially in the writings of those who have seen 
diplomatic service—to find the deeds of living 
men so fearlessly discussed. 


Venizelos. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 384 pp. IIl. 

A book of extraordinary timeliness, treating of 
an international figure, who has come to be 
regarded very generally as one of the small 
group of world statesmen who have emerged 
during and since the World War. The people 
of Greece in the recent election set the seal of 
their disapproval, for the time at least, upon their 
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foremost statesman. But in the great world out- 
side of Greece the prestige of Venizelos was 
never higher than it is to-day. Aside from its 
strictly biographical features, this volume is a 
contribution to the recent history of the Balkans, 
as well as to that of the peace conference at Paris, 
during which Mr. Gibbons was in close touch 
with the Greek Premier. In the light of this 
account of the territorial gains made by Greece 
as the result of the war the action of the popu- 
lace in deposing from leadership the man who, 
almost single-handed, had accomplished all this, 
appears the more amazing. 


A Life of Arthur James Balfour. By E. T. 
Raymond. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
289 pp. 

The greatest of living British statesmen out- 
side the government circle is the subject of this 
concise and serviceable biography. The diffi- 
culty of dealing adequately with such a per- 
sonality as that of Mr. Balfour is enhanced by 
the fact that the former Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary of England has had a career 
in the field of philosophy quite as brilliant as in 
that of politics. For his estimate of Mr. Bal- 
four’s contributions to metaphysics the author 
of this volume is indebted to Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby. 
Mr. Balfour won many American friends on the 
occasion of his visit to this country on a war mis- 
sion in the spring of 1917. 


An Adventure with a Genius: Recollec- 
tions of Joseph Pulitzer. By Alleyne Ireland. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 236 pp. 


Mr. Alleyne Ireland’s vivid and penetrating 
sketch of the late Joseph Pulitzer, founder of the 
New York World, is now published under a new 
title. 


It originally appeared as “Reminiscences 






The Frontier in American History. By 
Frederick J. Turner. Henry Holt and Company. 


375 pp. 

For more than a quarter of a century Profes- 
sor Turner’s influence on historical scholarship 
in this country has been distinct and strong. It 
is not too much to say that no other teacher of 
American history has done more to direct the 
thinking of students and to mark out fields of re- 
search than has Professor Turner. The present 
volume of essays sets forth in the clearest pos- 
sible manner the view of American expansion 
which has inspired and illuminated all of Pro- 
fessor Turner’s work from the beginning. Among 
all American historians no one has so _ fully 
caught the meaning of the frontier in our na- 
tional development. To use his own words, he 
had studied “the transforming influence of the 
American wilderness, remote from Europe, and 
by its resources and its free opportunities afford- 
ing the conditions under which a new people, 
with new social and political types and ideals, 
could arise to play its own part in the world, 
and to influence Europe.” Among the topics 


treated in this volume by Professor Turner are 
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of a Secretary.” It was generally accepted six 
years ago as a remarkably faithful bit of por- 
traiture. 


The Life and Letters of Hamilton W. 
Mabie. By Edwin W. Morse. Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 344 pp. II. 

Besides serving for many years as Associate 
Editor of the Outlook, Mr. Mabie was active as 
as essayist, critic, lecturer and _public-spirited 
citizen. This volume brings together the facts 
of Mr. Mabie’s boyhood and youth, his student 
life at Williams College, his early attempt to 
practise law, and the transition to the far more 
congenial task of editor. He became a diligent 
correspondent with men of literary eminence, and 
received letters from Howells, Stedman, Eggles- 
ton, van Dyke, John Bigelow, Henry M. Alden, 
and others. Mr. Morse’s volume summarizes a 
fruitful and inspiring career. 


Old Naval Days: Sketches from the Life 
of Rear-Admiral William Radford, U. S. N. 
By Mrs. Sophie Radford de Meissner. Henry 
Holt and Company. 389 pp. III. 

A midshipman on the U. S. S. Brandywine, 
which carried Lafayette back to France from his 
American visit in 1820, later rose to be a rear- 
admiral in pur navy, took part with distinction 
in the Civil War and commanded the European 
squadron in 1869-70. His daughter now tells the 
life story of this gallant oficer who had person- 
ally witnessed the transition from sail to steam 
as a motive power in our navy, in the course 
of his career had followed the flag to almost 
every part of the globe, and had taken part in 
more than one exciting adventure and historic 
episode. 


“The 
Ohio Valley in American History,” “The Mis- 
sissippi Valley in American History,” “Contribu- 
tions of the West to American Democracy,” and 
“Social Forces in American History.” 


“The Old West,” “The Middle West,” 


The Colonization of North America, 1492- 


1783. By Herbert Eugene Bolton and Thomas 
Maitland Marshall. ‘The Macmillan Company. 
609 pp. Ill. 


Superficially, one would hardly expect to find 
much fresh material in a book bearing this title, 
but even a hasty inspection of its contents shows 
that the authors have had a different and a 
broader conception of “The Colonization of North 
America” than the one held by most of their 
predecessors in this field. Nearly all of what 
most of us have learned about colonization has 
to do with the thirteen English colonies which 
formed the nucleus of the United States, Profes- 
sor Bolton and Professor Marshall, on the other 
hand, have included in the scope of their text-book 
the colonies of other nations and the English colo- 
nies other than those that joined the American 
Revolution. In other words, their standpoint is 
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Continental, while the outlook of most of the ear- 
lier writers on American colonial history has been 
confined to the Atlantic seaboard. For the first 
time in a volume of this kind we have something 
like adequate treatment of the Spanish colonies 
of North America, and the account of French 
expansion has been extended to embrace the 
West Indies, the founding of Louisiana and, the 
advance of the French pioneers across the Mis- 
sissippi and up the Missouri and the Saskatche- 
wan to the Rocky Mountains. In the story of 
English expansion are embraced the Bermudas, 
the West Indies, Hudson Bay, Canada and the 
Floridas, in addition to the colonies that revolted 
in 1776. The book, as a whole, is an admirable 
example of the modern historical scholarship to 
which the work of Professor Turner at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and at Harvard has given 
so decided an impetus, 


The Outline of History. By H. G. Wells. 
Macmillan. Vol. I. 648 pp. Ill. Vol. II. 676 pp. 
Ill. 

Most of us think of history only in terms of 
the records of particular nations, races or pe- 
riods. Mr. Wells ventures on a far bolder con- 
ception—viewing all human history as one whole. 
In his two-volume “Outline” he gives what he 
calls “A Plain History of Life and Mankind.” 
If the work did nothing more than to fix defi- 
nitely this new viewpoint, it would be worth 
while. From time to time there have been in the 
past attempts to tell the world’s story in one 
continuous narrative, but these have consisted 
largely in the welding together of separate his- 
tories of various peoples and epochs. Mr. Wells 
begins de novo, and marches straight through 
from the making of the world to the marring of 
it in 1914. In the preparation of the book he 
has had the advice and editorial help of a group 
of able assistants—Mr. Ernest Barker, Sir H. H. 
Johnston, Sjr E. Ray Lancaster, and Professor 
Gilbert Murray. Occasionally one of these aides 
differs from his chief on matters discussed in 
the text, and expresses his dissent in footnotes. 
This makes the history all the more interesting. 


By William Oliver 
George H. Doran 


A History of Sea Power. 
Stevens and Allan Westcott. 
Company. 458 pp. IIl. 

A record of the rise and development of the 
world’s navies brought within the compass of 
a single volume. The authors are Professors in 
the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
and their work has received the official approval 
of the Navy Department, and has been adopted 
for use in the historical course of the Naval 
Academy. The book is really a history of civili- 
zation from the viewpoint of sea power. 


Plymouth and the Pilgrims. By Arthur 
Lord. Houghton Mifflin Company. 177 pp. 

In this little volume the President of the Pil- 
grim Society considers the Pilgrim development 
as part of a great world movement. The social 
and economic influences, as well as the religious 
impulse in the Pilgrim environment, are traced 
in England and Holland. The greater part of 
the book, in fact, has to do with “the Pilgrims 
before Plymouth.” 
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Old Cape Cod. By Mary Rogers Bangs. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 294 pp. Il. 


A delightful account of that part of the Mas- 
sachusetts coast most closely identified with the 
Pilgrim adventure of-three hundred years ago. 


The Crooked and Narrow Streets of Bos- 
ton. By Annie Haven Thwing. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Company. 282 pp. III. 

All true Bostonians delight in the minutie of 
their local history. The codfish on the State 
House is not the only sacred object in their view. 
For the present generation this beautifully il- 
lustrated volume gives the authenticated facts 
concerning the sites of Boston’s early public 
buildings and many of her stately homes. 


Great Britain and the United States. By 
J. Travis Mills. Oxford University Press. 


68 pp. 

An English scholar’s critical review of the 
historical relations between the two countries. 
The book is made up mainly of extracts from 
lectures that were delivered to various units of 
the American Army of Occupation in Germany 
in May and June, 1919. The author naturally 
takes the ground that in the family dispute of 
1776 “Britain’s policy was logically defensible, 
however unwise her action.” In other words, he 
contends that there really is a British “case.” 


The Influence of Puritanism on the Politi- 
cal and Religious Thought of the English. 
By John Stephen Flynn. E. P. Dutton & Com- 


pany. 257 pp. 

A broad survey of the results of the English 
Puritan movement in both hemispheres. The 
author has sought to distinguish the permanent 
from the merely transitory elements of Puritan- 
ism, and to relate it to the present age. 


Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy. By 
Charles Wendell David. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 271 pp. III. 

The eldest son of William the Conqueror, 
cheated of a kingdom by his more aggressive 
brothers, defeated in battle, deprived of his 
duchy, and condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, would hardly be selected as one of the 
heroic figures of French history. The reason for 
this monograph is not so much the personality 
of its subject as the fact that he was associated 
in his lifetime with great names and great events. 
Dr. David has attempted in this study of Duke 
Robert’s career to set him in his true relation to 
the history of Normandy and England and of the 
First Crusade. 


Poland and the Minority Races. By Ar.hur 


L. Goodhart. Brentano’s. 194 pp. 

Mr. Goodhart was counsel of the American 
mission appointed by President Wilson at the 
request of Paderewski to investigate conditions 
in Poland. This book consists of a diary kept by 
Mr. Goodhart during the nine weeks which the 
commission spent in Poland taking the testi- 
mony of Jews, Lithuanians, White Russians, and 
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Ruthenians concerning their relations with the 
new Polish state. For the convenience of the 
general reader Mr. Goodhart has added an ap- 
pendix. in. which are sketched the history of 
Poland and that of the Polish Jews, together with 
an outline of the aims of the various Jewish 
political parties. 


’-The Jews of Africa. By Sidney Mendelssohn. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 199 pp. 

Sidney Mendelssohn had been a diamond mer- 
chant in South Africa. About fifteen years ago 
he retired from business, came to England, and 
compiled a monumental bibliography of South 
African literature, based on a magnificent library 
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which he had acquired. From his wide reading, 
relating to the history of the Jews in Africa, Mr. 
Mendelssohn compiled the information contained 
in this volume, which relates particularly to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


History of South Africa. From 1873 to 


1884. By George McCall Theal. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Vol. I. 352 pp. 
Vol. II. 311 pp. 


These two volumes constitute the tenth and 
eleventh in a series covering four centuries of 
recorded history. These volumes cover impor- 
tant events in the Cape Colony, the South African 
Republic, and the Transvaal under British rule. 





TRAVEL AND 


American Towns and People. By Harri- 
son Rhodes. Robert M. McBride & Co. 274 pp. 
Ill. 

A series of chatty, entertaining sketches of life 
in. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, - Chicago, 
Washington, Baltimore, and in the West. The 
book: is .attractive, less for its description of the 
externals of the cities than for. its humorous 
comment on the people who live in them. 


The Book of Chicago. By Robert Shackle- 
ton. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. 354 pp. Iil. 

A truly interesting and broadly conceived 
tribute to the much abused “Windy City.” An 
outstanding feature of the book which will occa- 
sion no little surprise to those Easterners who 
may be tempted to read it is the presentation of 
literary and artistic aspects of modern Chicago. 
There are chapters on “Some Books and Writ- 
ers,” “How Art Came to Chicago,” “Music,” “An 
Oxford of the West,” while the famous stock- 
yards are disposed of in a brief four pages in 
a chapter entitled, “Some Matters of Business,” 
which deals also with banking and financial in- 
terests of the city. 


The Soul of John Brown. By Stephen 


Graham. Macmillan. 331 pp. 

This oddly named book has little to do with 
John Brown, the Abolitionist, or the cause for 
which he died, but is mainly devoted to an ac- 
count of an _ up-to-date “Marching through 
Georgia.” The author undertook his pilgrimage 
chiefly with a view to getting an answer to his 
own question, “Where do the children of the 
slaves stand to-day?” His report of what he 
saw and heard is of unusual interest because it 
gives the observations of a man who began his 
study of the race question in the South without 
prepossessions and with the simple desire to learn 
the truth. 


Fifteen Years in America. By Dr. Suk- 
hindra Bose. Calcutta, Kar & Majumder Com- 
pany. Baker & Taylor Company, Agents. 479 pp. 


Comment on American institutions by an ob- 
servant and appreciative Hindu, who has lec- 


DESCRIPTION 


tured on Oriental politics at the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, has traveled in various States of the 
Union, and come in contact with representative 
men and women wherever he has gone. Some 
of his chapters are infused with Oriental humor, 
and all are enlightening and in kindly spirit. 


Riviera Towns. By Herbert Adams Gib- 


bons. Robert M. McBride & Company. 202 pp. 


Ill. 

In this volume Dr. Gibbons describes some of 
the most famous winter resorts of Europe, and 
also sketches a few less-known villages in the 
hinterland of that charming region. ‘There are 
thirty-two full page illustrations from drawings 
by Lester George Hornby. 


Round the Horn Before the Mast. By A. 
Basil Lubbock. London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, W. 375 pp. IIl. 

Something approaching the popularity of 
Dana’s famous book seems to have been attained 
by this present-day counterpart, which has been 
reprinted nine times during the past twenty years. 
It is an entertaining account of a young English- 
man’s experiences at sea. 


Islands and Their Mysteries. By A. Hyatt 
Verrill.* Duffield and Company. 234 pp. III. 

A clear and concise account of how islands are 
formed, how they resemble, or differ, from one 
another, and how they become covered with vege- 
tation and are inhabited by animal life. In sev- 
eral chapters, devoted to imaginary trips to va- 
rious types of islands, the author embodies the 
results of studies that he has made during many 
years spent on islands in tropic seas, and in 
these chapters he presents composite pictures of 
various existing islands. 

San Crist6bal de la Habana. By Joseph 
Hergesheimer. Alfred A. Knopf. 255 pp. 

A light and graceful description of the Cuban 
metropolis as it is to-day. 

Belgium and The Western Front. Edited 
by Findlay Muirhead. (The Blue Guides.) 
London: Maemillan and Co., Ltd. 368 pp. With 
maps. 














